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CHAPTER I. 

THE PEEWITS. 

Come and let us take a peep into the old-fashioned 
parsonage house as it was some forty-five years ago^ and 
let us see what the inmates are doing there upon this 
hot and stifling afternoon ; for not a breath of air is 
stirring, nor is there a sound to be heard, excepting now 
and then the voices of some of the children in the 
nursery above. The room is large and low, opening 
into another, with heavy beams of oak across the ceiling, 
upon which nails have been driven to support a bright- 
coloured fly-catcher (a present from an old woman in 
the village), a bird-cage, and a tribe of little nursery 
toys. On one side of the room are two wooden cribs, 
and a doll's cradle upon a low table, near the one next 
the door. To the south are two lattice windows, open- 
ing as wide as they will go, with bars of iron across 
them to prevent the children from falling out. The 
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2 LILY AND HEB BBOTHEBS. 

nurse, with a little baby in her arms, is walking to and 
fro, declaring if the heat goes on much longer she must 
die ; and as for her head it was " splitting.** And kneel- 
ing upon the window-sill is a little girl of some six or 
seven years of age, with long golden waving curls hang- 
ing over her shoulders ; one arm is encircling the waist 
of a boy very much resembling her, who seems to be 
about a year or so younger ; both are leaning upon the 
bars of the window with flushed cheeks and melancholy 
air. At a little distance sits a tall, clever-looking boy, 
reading at a table, with his book in front of him, resting 
his head upon his hand, intently devouring its contents, 
and paying no attention to what is going on in the little 
world around him. 

" Oh, I do want my tea so !*' said Lily, turning round 
her head to see if there were any preparations for it. 
" I never knew such a long afternoon in my life. What 
a pity it is mamma will not let us go down to the ferry, 
just because there are a few thunder clouds about ; I am 
so tired to-day." 

She got down from the window, and, sighing deeply, 
walked towards her elder brother, and putting her little 
hand over the page he was reading, she exclaimed — 

" Do, please, Andrew, leave oflf and tell us something 
you have been reading about ; we don't know what to 
do to amuse ourselves till tea-time.*' 

"You troublesome little creature," said Andrew, 
good-temperedly, " wait just a minute till I have 
finished this chapter and then, if you like, we will go up 
the fir tree and I will tell you how Napoleon escaped 
from Elba. You remember I told you the other day 
about his being sent there.** 

*' Oh yes,** said Lily; **you dear boy, that will be 
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THE PEEWITS* S 

fun. What are you going to do, Harry? Will you 
come with us ? " 

"Oh no ; I think I will go downstairs to mamma. 
I don't care about Napoleon, there is no fun in it." And 
off he ran, and Andrew shut his book and got up and 
carefully placed it on the shelf where he kept his 
borrowed books, not leaving it on the table as Lily 
suggested, but saying— 

" I care just as much for my books, Lily, as you do 
for your doll, Td rather any day have a box on the ears 
than any one should dogs-ear or spoil one of them, and 
of course a borrowed book is of much more consequence. 
Come along." 

Downstairs they ran and through the hall into the 
garden, where grew three large fir trees ; the branches of 
two of them had been cut so as to make steps up them, 
upon one of which the children mounted, a great log of 
wood being placed at the bottom for the " stepping- 
stone," as they called it. 

In a couple of minutes the happy children were seated 
side by side, with their feet resting upon another branch, 
and Andrew then began to pour into his delighted 
sister's ear " The Escape of Napoleon from Elba," as he 
had promised. And he had just got to the most exciting 
part of the battle of Waterloo when they were suddenly 
interrupted by a vivid flash of lightning, and almost 
instantaneously a burst of thunder, which seemed to 
shake the very roots of the tree upon which they were 
seated, and nearly made the children fall headlong down 
from their elevated position, and huge drops of rain fell 
upon their uncovered heads. Begardless of the sharp- 
pointed stairs, down they half jumped, half slid, one 
after the other, and rushed into the house, where, in 
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a minute or two, servants and all met together in the 
hall almost equally terrified. A moment after, a calf 
ran in at the open garden gate, followed by a man and 
boy driving some cows home to be milked, and so 
frightened were they that Mr. Osborne had the greatest 
difficulty in calming them. At length, when the rain 
had ceased a little, the man went on, leaving the boy 
behind, who followed the servants into the kitchen, 
saying ''he felt quite bad, for he had never been so 
scared in his life before." He was a very loquacious 
lad, and seemed in no hurry to depart, and amused the 
servants with all sorts of stories about the people on 
his master's farm ; and then, seeing a cage hanging 
up empty, he asked "if they thought one of the young 
gentlemen would like a couple of peewits, as he knew of 
a nest with two young ones in it; *' which information 
was duly carried to the nursery, thereby causing great 
excitement. However, Andrew did not care much for 
pets, and as he went to the grammar school, about a 
mile oflf, he had but little time to spare upon anything 
but games of cricket and reading; so he promised to 
see John Smith the next morning and ask him to give 
them to Lily and Harry, who would be delighted to 
have them. 

However, their mother, who had the felicity of teach- 
ing them, said that " unless their lessons were much 
better done than usual, and if they did not pay more 
attention than of late, they should have no more pets 
added to those they already possessed," viz., a large 
black cat, a pigeon, and some rabbits. 

The children promised to try and do more than they 
had done of late, and Lily took her three lesson books, 
and Harry his two, and they mounted our old friend the 
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fir tree, where they usually learnt their afternoon lessons 
when fine. 

To-day, after all their promises, they found the task 
rather difficult, for their eyes constantly turned towards 
the comer of the road, each trying to he tbe first to 
catch a glimpse of John Smith and his cows when he 
came in sight. 

"Hurrah! hurrah!" cried Harry; "there he is at 
last ; and see, he has really got something tied up in his 
yellow handkerchief. I do believe it is the birds ! " 

And down from the tree fell first his spelling-book, 
then his arithmetic tables, then the children, and over 
the wall they climbed, not waiting to go round by the 
gate. 

Up came John in his long slop-frock and thick, 
heavy boots, and, touching his hat, said — 

" If you please. Miss Lily, Master Andrew said as 
how he thought you would like to have these here little 
peewits. I thought to give them to him, but as he is 
dllust at school, and have no time to 'tend them, he 
thought you and Master Harry would like them best, so 
I have brought them." 

" Thank you, thank you, John," said both the chil- 
dren at once ; " we like to have them very much." 

He then carefully untied the struggling 'kerchief 
which 'held fast two dark-brown birds nearly fledged, 
who put out their long necks and cried, " Pee-wit, 
pee-wit." 

" Oh, you lovely darlings!" said Lily, " let me take 
you." And each of the children seized one; and again 
thanking John, they ran off into the house, and then 
upstairs into a room called the "White Eoom," where 
they always took refuge when they had anything likely 
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to ruflBe the angelic temper of Anne, or when the baby 
was sleeping. 

They shut the door carefully, and Lily held the two 
birds in her pinafore whilst Harry ran downstairs to 
tell the news to his father and mother, and tp bring up 
a large wicker cage which had once been the miserable 
home of an unfortunate blackbird until death had 
released it from its sufferings. 

The birds were then securely ensconced, and wretched 
objects of pity they looked — long and lanky — ^but in the 
eyes of the children they were simply lovely. A nest of 
wadding and hay was soon made, and a perch fastened 
into the cage, and all sorts of food offered to them, from 
bread, biscuits, and chopped egg to worms ; but alas^ 
alas ! no loving looks or tender words would induce 
them to eat. 

In despair, at length the two tired children sat down 
to watch for Andrew's return (entirely forgetful of their 
lessons). And the moment his straw hat appeared in 
sight through the lilac bushes in front of the house, 
downstairs they both ran to ask what they had better 
give them to eat ; for all looked upon Andrew as a sort 
of superior being, whose head was full up to the very 
brim with knowledge. After Andrew had carefully in- 
spected them, he said — 

" Poor little wretches ! you will never be able to keep 
them cooped up in a cage. Were I you I would cut 
their wings to prevent their flying away, and then let 
them run loose in the garden, where they will most 
likely be able to feed themselves." 

So with heavy hearts the cage was taken to the study, 
where Mr. Osborne was sitting writing, and their mother 
embroidering a little frock for CsBsar. 
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Andrew's idea was pronounced a good one, and Lily 
held fast first one and then the other of her new pets to 
have their wings clipped by her father, who advised that 
they should be kept that night in the cage, and early 
the next morning to turn them out. Now the question 
was, " Where shall they sleep ? " 

" By my crib," said Harry. " You always have your 
doU, Lily." 

*' Very well," she said, "but let them be between us, 
and then if they want any food in the night I can easily 
get up and feed them." 

This important subject settled, the children went to 
the nursery to tea, and to their beds at half-past seven 
o'clock, trusting to look over their lessons before break- 
fast the next morning. 

Andrew had so much preparation always for school 
that he rarely was able to go to his *' downy," as he 
called it, until nine o'clock or later, and on passing by 
the nursery he always put in his head to say " good- 
night," though the children were generally asleep, or 
they would scold him next morning. He was later than 
usual on this occasion, and he and his mother went up- 
stairs together, and smiled when they saw the cage with 
the two imprisoned birds placed on a chair between the 
two cribs. 

Andrew whispered to his mother to stand out of sight, 
and by the light of the rushlight (which summer and 
winter was always kept burning between the two 
nurseries) he crept under Lily's crib and began in a 
weak voice, saying, " Pee-wit, pee-wit." 

Lily turned over and then seemed to listen. Again 
" Pee-wit " was heard in a little louder tone. Lily rose 
up in bed, and then looked through the bars of her crib. 
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All was stilly but the miserable little victims fluttered 
about a little, and nestled again when another '' Pee- wit " 
was heard. This time she jumped up, crying out— 

" You darling birds ! what do you want ? " 

Mrs. Osborne then came forward, fearing Lily might 
be frightened. 

At this moment Andrew's head appeared from beneath 
the bed, crying out again, " Pee-wit;" and then turning 
up his face towards Lily and opening his mouth wide as 
if for food, said, *'Lily, how can you go to sleep and 
leave your children crying for food.'' 

" Poor little things ! " she replied ; *' I was so tired I 
could not keep awake." 

" So am I," said Andrew. " Good-night." And he 
ran down to tell his father the trick he had played 
Lily. 

The next morning the children carried the cage out 
into the garden. The frightened little birds began 
fluttering about, knocking themselves by the side of the 
cage, not finding out that they were at liberty again if 
they chose to take advantage of it. 

" They will kill themselves," said Lily. 

" Oh ! " said wise Harry, " they are so fond of their 
cage they won't leave it." 

"Won't they?" said Andrew. "Here goes." And 
with this exclamation he gave them a little push, and 
out they went, one after the other, all down the gravel 
path with wonderful swiftness, almost falling over from 
side to side in their vain endeavours to keep their 
equilibrium. On they ran, over the box which bordered 
the path, and under the high potatoes they disappeared, 
whilst the children stood holding the cage breathless 
with excitement and astonishment. 
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"You see/* said Andrew, "how wonderfully attached 
they are to the cage ; they don't run away from it at all. 
Heigho ! I must go into breakfast or I shall be late ; " 
and into the house he ran. 

Lily and Harry talked a few minutes and then walked, 
hand in hand, towards the friendly potato-ground which 
had afforded shelter to the poor little escaped prisoners, 
and peered down the rows from right to left, not daring 
to enter amongst the leaves, still wet with dew, for fear 
of Anne. They looked in vain, and, returning back, they 
arrived at the hall door just as the bell was ringing for 
prayers. 

At breakfast Lily could eat nothing, and no lessons 
did she know. She went to the piano, but in vain ; 
"Home, sweet Home "was jumbled up with "Robin 
Adair; " the scales were something too terrible to hear; all 
scampering went her fingers over the notes and stumbling 
about. At last, with a burst of tears, she got up and told 
her poor patient mother she " could not play to-day." 

And there sat Harry, his copy-book in front of him, 
his fingers covered with ink, and his legs swinging to 
and fro — his favourite position when he ought to be 
doing his lessons — and his eyes gazing in the distance, 
hoping to catch a faint glimpse of the two birds from 
their hiding-place. 

It ended with a small lecture and a fit of crying from 
Harry also, and they were then sent out for a little 
walk, their mother feeling sure that it was in vain to 
try and teach them till their thoughts could be turned 
in another direction; for if Lily cried, Harry was sure to 
begin too, for he always felt obliged to assist her in all 
her little troubles and sorrows, and sometimes she had 
very great ones, for her heart was easily broken. 
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Days and weeks rolled od, and it was only now and 
then that any one ever could catch a glimpse of the 
peewits, or even a trace of them ; and the storms which 
had been hanging about for some time constantly burst 
forth with great violence during the whole of the 
summer. 

It was after one of them that the gardener came 
hastily to the dining-room window, just as the children 
went into dinner, saying *' he was very sorry to tell 
them that one of the peewits was dead ; he had been 
clearing away a bit in the shrubbery and he came upon 
it lying there, evidently but just dead.*' 

"Poor little dear!" cried Lily sadly. ''I am so 
sorry. What do you think it died of ? *' 

** I don't know at all, miss," said the gardener. 
" They are rum things to bring up ; leastways that warn't 
brought up at all, that had to tend itself; it warn't 
nobody's fault, but 'tis a pity." 

" Do you think it caught cold ? " said Harry. 

"Very likely," replied the gardener, laughing. 
" These here storms wet you through afore you know 
what you are about ; it may have settled on its chest ! " 

" I should not be surprised if the poor little thing 
had been struck by lightning," said Lily. "Mr. 
Brown had some things struck last week." 

"Oh yes," said Harry; "that's what it was; you 
always know about everything, Lily. I daresay it ran 
for shelter under those high potatoes and they 'traded 
the lightning." 

" Attracted you mean, Harry, I suppose ?" 

" I mean the same thing that papa said the trees did 
in a thunderstorm ; and that was why we never ought 
to run under them for shelter." 
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** Well/' said the gardener, " all I know is the bird is 
dead.'' 

Lily and Harry carried the poor little bird into the 
study and laid it carefully on a little woollen shavrj, and 
after dinner their father advised that it should be buried. 

Great consultations were held as to which was the 
best spot, and at length they chose a place under the 
shade of a large box tree, and they set to work to dig 
and prepare the grave. And when Andrew returned in 
the afternoon he was told the sad news and taken to see 
the little grave, paved with pieces of broken garden-pots 
and lined with the same stuck together with mortar 
made with mud, and in it lay the little bird covered 
with anemones (which were one of Lily's favourite 
flowers) of every shade and colour. Andrew was very 
sorry, and said that as soon as he had had something to 
eat he would come and help them to cover it, which he 
did by cutting little twigs of willow and bending them 
over the grave to support the tiles at the top, and then 
left Lily and Harry alone to finish their work. After 
the tiles were put on they dug some turf and covered 
it all over, as they had seen the graves done in the 
churchyard, and then they left it with heavy hearts. 

Their pinafores were covered with dirt, their faces 
crimson with the exertion they had undergone under a 
scorching sun; their feet wet through from going down 
to the ditch to fetch water in their little pails to make 
the mortar. 

And at the sound of Anne's voice, who had just 
caught sight of them and was coming storming towards 
them with " the good child " on her arm, " who," she 
said, ** was worth his weight in gold compared to them, 
who gave no end of trouble," these two poor little 
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exhausted creatures sat down upon an empty barrow and 
burst itito tears, not feeling just then able to bear the 
threatening storm. 

This seemed to touch Anne's heart, who was really 
not so cross as she appeared to lookers-on, and in a 
softened tone told them ''to make haste and come 
upstairs and be made neat for tea." 




V 




CHAPTER n. 



LILY AND HABBY'S QUABBEL. 



OuB readers mast not suppose that they are going to 
hear ahout a pattern family, or they will find themselves 
much mistaken and disappointed. 

The little group of four children whom I have just 
introduced to you were by no means perfect, nor were 
they worse than average children. Being brought up so 
much with their parents, who devotetd most part of their 
time to teaching them instead of having a governess, 
they had often little indulgences which others had not ; 
nor could they be kept under such strict discipline as 
many, but all was done for them that could be by clever 
and sensible parents, even if they were a little over- 
indulgent. Their father was a thoroughly easy-going, 
good-tempered man, who was always ready with his advice 
or assistance to help any one; but his nature was naturally 
indolent, and though he wished to have his children 
corrected whenever they required it, he could not make 
up his mind to do it himself ; and if you had been in 
the parsonage sometimes you would have heard him say 
to Mrs. Osborne, " Elizabeth, I think Harry has grown 
vary idle of late ; you must really punish him ! " or, 
" Lily worries me so with her arithmetic by being so 
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inattentive that I think you must make a role not to let 
her play at all until after all her lessons are over." 

The poor mother had always this disagreeable part of 
their education to do herself, but if ever she suggested 
that she was tired and that their father must be told of 
any little delinquencies they would be quiet at once, 
feeling sure that it must be bad for their mother to worry 
him about it. 

Andrew was a very clever boy, who loved study, but 
who loved play equally well. He had the most wonder- 
fully good temper that it was possible to have, never 
being cross and never angry, but had one little failing — 
he was a little given to satire, though never ill-naturedly. 
He had an excellent memory, and having read two or 
three pages over an equal number of times he would be 
generally able to repeat them all by heart. One of his 
greatest delights in life was teaching another ; thus he 
would amuse himself for hours in trying to impart what 
he had already learnt, especially to Lily, and had the 
greatest patience possible in trying to bring her mind to 
pay attention to his lessons. That kind of verbal teach- 
ing made her learn many things which girls of her age at 
school would never have known. 

Lily had a very energetic and impulsive nature and 
rather a quick temper, and was often compared, as a 
child, to an April day — " all sunshine and tears." 

Harry was a very good-tempered, delicate boy, sharp 
as a needle, with a merry, happy disposition, but natu- 
rally very idle. He had a lovely voice, and, as a child, 
could really sing before he could talk plainly, which 
must have been rather a difficult thing, you will say. 
The reason was that he was nearly three years old 
before he could pronounce his words clearly. 
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Little Gsesar at the time I am writing was quite a 
little baby, six years younger than Lily. He grew up a 
tremendous pet with them all, and was an affectionate, 
winning little fellow, and his father used to pride him- 
self upon his sturdy little frame and pretty rosy cheeks; 
but as he grew older he was never strong, and often had 
little feverish attacks which pulled him down. His 
brothers and sister being so much older, I do not think 
he ever had half the fun of their youth; but he was of a 
much quieter nature, and amused himself in his way 
alone. 

About the same date as the preceding chapter Mrs. 
Osborne heard that her brother-in-law. Major Harper, 
was expected soon to arrive in England, and a letter 
was despatched at once to beg him to come and pay a 
visit to the parsonage as soon as he could. 

One evening, late in the autumn, when all had been 
shut up snug for the night, the children were sitting 
with their father and mother over the study fire, talking 
** in the gloaming,*' when a little bustle was heard in 
the hall, and the door opened a minute after, but 
thinking it was only Mary with the candles, no one 
looked up. 

At last Lily felt a gentle pull at her hair, and on turning 
quickly round exclaimed, ** Here is Major Harper ! " 

There was a general shaking of hands and a hearty 
welcome given to him, but an outside observer would 
have remarked that tears stood in Mrs. Osborne's eyes 
as she greeted the widowed husband of her favourite 
sister whom she had only once seen before. 

** I told Mary not to announce me," said Major Harper; 
*'and I followed her slowly into the room, as I thought 
I should like to take you by surprise." 
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After a little conversation Major Harper turned round 
and said, " Is this my little friend L'Europe ? " patting 
Harry's head. No one making any reply, he added, 
" What ! have you forgotten when I was here two or three 
years ago I gave you a puzzle of the map of Europe? 
And your mother had just hegun to teach Andrew 
French, and he was repeating the different counties in 
that language, and you caught the pronunciation and 
always asked for your box of *L'Europe.' Ever since 
then I have thought of you as little ' L*Europe.* " 

Lily and Harry said they remembered it quite well. 

The next day Major Harper told Harry "he was so 
much disappointed at his not coming down to see the 
moon the evening before, as it was shining in all its 
splendour." 

Upon which Lily began to laugh, and said, "Oh, 
Major Harper, do you really remember that? it was such 
a long time ago, when Harry was quite a little boy." 

"Oh yes," said he, "I recollect it perfectly; and 
I have often told that story when far away in India, and 
said how a little nephew of mine, some thousand miles 
away, used to be brought down in his nightshirt every 
night, with his little naked feet upon his mother's arm, 
when she would go to the window and undraw the 
curtain of the room to show this little boy the moon, 
which was his great delight; and how he used to watch it 
and kiss his hand to it as he went away lisping out, 
* Dood-night, dear moon ! Come again, dear moon ! ' " 

" Yes," said his mother, laughing, and kissing him, 
" He never would, dear child, be happy for a long time 
unless I took him to see it before he was put into his 
bed at night; and when there was no longer one he 
would count the days till he could see it again ; but he 
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had a cold that winter and it was given up. But he 
loves it just the same, and often goes to the window to 
peep for it ; don't you Harry ? " 

It was about this lovely moon that Lily and Harry 
had almost the only real quarrel that they ever remem- 
bered in after years. The cause was, that one said that 
the "earth revolved round the moon/* and the other 
that "the moon revolved round the earth." Each 
thought they were right, and their mother, hearing an 
unusual noise in the nursery, went up to see what it 
was, when Anne said " they were quarrelling dreadfully 
about the moon, and that she could not make head or 
tail of it ; but that they had been very naughty indeed, 
and had almost come to blows ; " upon which both 
children volleyed forth a torrent of words to their mother 
in extenuation of their conduct, and it ended in her 
telling them which was right, " but that they had both 
behaved very badly, and that they should not come 
downstairs to dinner at all until they had learnt by 
heart what she was going to read to them." She soon 
came back with "Watts's Hymn-book" in her hand, and 
making them both stand in front of her, she read out the 
following verses : 

•• Whatever brawls disturb the street, 
There should be peace at home ; 
Where sisters dwell and brothers meet, 
Quarrels should never come. 

*' Little birds in their nests agree, 
And His a shameful sight 
When children in one family 
Fall out and chide and fight." 

The children by this time had cooled down, and their 
mother gave each of them some verses to learn by heart, 
and left them in the nursery alone. Soon afterwards 

8 
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Andrew came home from school, and meeting Anne on the 
stairs he asked where Lily and Harry were, when she gave 
a graphic account of the " dreadful quarrel the children 
had had," and how they had chased each other round 
and round the tahle, and nearly upset, her and the bahy, 
and all about the moon or some such nonsense. 

*' Where are they ? " said Andrew, laughing. 

" In the nursery," she replied. ** They are quiet 
enough now, and time for them ; their mamma has 
given them something to learn." 

** Poor little wretches ! " said Andrew. *' If you are 
going into the nursery, just leave the door open that I 
may peep in and see what they are about." 

Anne went in, and Andrew stole quietly to the door, 
and almost went into a fit with laughter at the sight. 
Both of them were seated in their little black-painted 
chairs, not side by side, as usual, but back to back, 
about half a yard distant from each other. Lily's eyes 
were swollen with crying, and she was hard at work 
learning her task, and every now and then casting a side 
glance at Harry, whose cheeks were flushed, and his 
hair all in disorder, with his little hymn-book lying on 
the floor at some short distance from him, the leaves all 
loose. Every minute or so he moved his chair an inch 
or two nearer Lily's, until it almost touched, looking 
furtively round, expecting her to speak. Andrew 
glanced at them but a moment, when he was obliged to 
run away to laugh before he could enter ; and coming 
back again, he said — " What geese you two are. I 
don't wonder at your turning your backs to each other. 
I have just arrived in the very nick of time to save a 
collision of heads ! Come, look up, Lily, and tell me if 
you want any help." 
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** Thank you, Andrew," said Lily, quite cheerfully, 
only too glad to have an excuse for speaking again 
(having quite recovered her temper). "Will you hear 
me say my verses ? '* 

" Oh, verses ! " said Andrew. "I thought you were 
learning geography — the sun's distance ffom the earth, 
or some such thing. What is it, Harry ? " 

** You know,*' he replied. 

" How can I know ?" said Andrew ; ** I am hut just 
come home from school, and I have not yet been into 
the study." 

Lily repeated her verses with her eyes cast on the 
ground, being ashamed that Andrew should know why 
this particular hymn had been given her; however, 
Andrew merely said, "You know it quite perfectly. 
Now, Harry," he added, " do you know yours ? " 

No answer ; so he repeated it. 

Harry's hands were resting on the arms of his chair ; 
he raised himself a tiny bit, then slid out his foot and 
gave the book a little kick with his toe. 

" Harry," said Andrew, " now, for the last time, shall 
I see if you know yours ? " 

"No," he replied, curtly; and then added, "I am 
not going to say wicked things to you." 

" What do you mean by wicked things ? " said 
Andrew. 

"They are wicked things," he replied; " and I won't 
say them to anybody but mamma. But I suppose I must 
say them to her. Look here," he added, picking up the 
toru book, and trying to arrange the loose leaves. At 
last he found what he wanted ; and pointing to it with 
his finger he said, " Just read that." 

Andrew read aloud, " Birds in their nests agree." - 
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" There," said Harry, excitedly, ''isn't that a story? 
You know quite well, Andrew, how the sparrows in the 
ivy are always quarrelling and fighting. You say so 
your very self, and that it is fun to watch them." 

*' Well," said Andrew, laughing, **they do certainly 
quarrel sometimes, but they generally agree, and so do 
you and Lily ; but you nearly fought to-day." 

" Yes, I know we did," said Harry; ** but I never 
thought " 

" Here comes mamma," said Lily. 

Andrew escaped downstairs, and left his mother to 
settle the knotty point with Harry alone. But I believe 
upon second thoughts the young gentleman held his 
tongue about the ** stories." 

In the meantime Andrew rushed downstairs to find 
his father, who was with his Uncle Harper. He gave 
such a ludicrous description of the whole afiair that 
Major Harper leant back in the armchair in which he 
was sitting and roared with laughter, and said, "I 
declare it is as good as a play; and I am very glad, if the 
children were to be naughty, it happened when I was 
here, for I wouldn't have missed it for anything. Poor 
little scrupulous * L'Europe ' and my little friend Lily ! 
I declai'e it is too good." 

The dinner bell ringing, one by one they met in the 
dining-room ; but little was eaten by the two younger 
children, who felt very uncomfortable at first as they 
saw the bright, merry eyes of their uncle often turned 
with a half-laugh towards them ; but he neither looked 
ashamed of them nor angry, and as his eyes twinkled 
towards them, what could Lily and Harry do but twinkle 
back in return ? And soon all was peace and happiness 
again within the walls of the parsonage house. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE TEBBIBLE FATE OF LILY's DOLL. 

Is there any little girl, I wonder, in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland who has lived to 
seven or eight years of age, who has never possessed a 
doll ; of course I mean in the class of life in which it 
had pleased God to place Lily? No ! I think very few 
would be found, and I feel sure that all those who have 
petted and loved their dolls will feel for poor Lily in the 
first great grief of her life. 

Dolly had been a present to her when she was too 
young to fully appreciate it, but the last two years or 
more it was her constant companion, and she loved it 
next to her parents and her brothers. Every night it 
was undressed and hushed to sleep in its little cradle, 
which was placed on a chair next to her bed, and every 
morning it was dressed as regularly as Lily was dressed 
herself, and all her little troubles and little secrets were 
told to " dolly " as well as to her brothers; and if it did 
not share the love of the latter they felt a sort of respect 
for it as being such a pet of their sister's. 

Even little CaBsar was only allowed to touch it when 
she was near, and no creature in the house would have 
even pinched its bran-stufifed shapeless fingers, much 
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more do it any harm. Now it happened one day that 
dolly was dressed unusually smart in honour of some 
fete — in muslin, with pink ribbons, all ready for the 
afternoon. Just before the children had finished their 
morning's lessons, they were astonished at hearing an 
unusual noise and scuffling in the house, and they 
begged their mamma to allow them to run downstairs to 
see and hear the cause; and there, to their great delight, 
saw some of their boy-cousins, who had driven over 
some six or seven miles to see them. As soon as they 
had exchanged greetings they ran to tell the welcome 
news to their father, who evidently did not share it, for 
he exclaimed — 

" I am sorry for it, for the garden is just done up, and 
they will trample everything down and eat all the young 
peas, as they did before ; they are so wild — just fit for 
Canada, where they are going." 

An instant more and the happy, joyous face of a man 
of some thirty-five years of age appeared, followed by 
two handsome, bright-looking boys full of health and 
spirits, contrasting greatly with their more delicate- 
looking cousins. 

Warm greetings were exchanged; for Mr. Osborne, in 
the pleasure of shaking hands with the new arrivals, 
had forgotten his former fears for his garden and his 
peas. 

In a few minutes all the children were "bundled out 
of the house." It was exactly what suited them best. 

The garden was hastily visited, then the stables, 
coach-house, orchard, carpenter's shop ; in fact, every- 
thing was shown them — the cat, peewit's grave, the 
pigs, and last, but not least, dolly! all decked out 
as she was in her lovely dress, was brought by the 
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innocent Lily to be admired, as she fully expected it 
would be. 

Instead of admiration, the boys only howled with 
laughter, for having only a baby sister themselves, they 
did not the least understand girls' amusements. 

They tried to get hold of it, but Andrew begged 
them not to touch it, and enticed them into the 
orchard to have some swings, leaving poor Lily mute with 
astonishment at the unappreciation of her darling dolly. 

Evening arrived, and the gig was at the door for the 
cousins to depart; adieus were said, and father and sons 
jumped in. Crack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
hats were waved, and a voice as they drove away came 
from one of the boys, saying — 

**Lily! Lily! mind when we come again that your 
precious dolly is dressed in all her best." 

Tired and rather sad the children turned into the house, 
for after all the excitement of the day it seemed very 
flat to have nothing else to do but to say " good-night " 
and go to bed. Lily had begun to undress when she 
remembered that she had left her doll in the study, so 
she got Anne to tie on her frock again and she ran 
down to fetch it. It was not there; upstairs, down- 
stairs, again she ran everywhere, she looked in vain. 

**In the highest, the lowest, the loneliest spot 
Poor Lily sought wildly, but found her not." 

When their guests had departed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Osborne went out to visit a sick man who lived some 
little way oflf, and they had not yet returned. The 
servants pacified Lily by saying that no doubt her 
mamma had put her doll carefully away somewhere 
before she went out. However, the children had not 
gone to sleep when the housemaid ran upstairs, crying 
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out, " Oh, Miss Lily, do look here. I went just now 
to do up the study shutters, and underneath the table 
I saw somethiug white, and I found this." And she 
held up what remained of poor dolly. Her dress was 
torn, her hair erect, and — oh, horror of horrors ! — both 
her eyes were pushed into her head. 

Lily uttered a scream, stretched out her arms as she 
rose up in her crib, and then covered her eyes with her 
hands to hide the terrible sight. Her screams made 
Harry jump up in his bed, and brought Andrew from 
his books in fear, who in vain attempted to console her, 
but that was quite impossible ; and when her parents 
came back they found her seated on his lap on the 
nurse's bed in the next room, sobbing over his shoulder, 
and Harry crouching by her side in his nightshirt with 
tearful eyes, and Caesar in the nurse's arms crying 
because Lily cried. 

After a moment's reflection Andrew had solved the 
whole mystery. The housemaid had seen one of the 
boys run out of the study, just as they were starting, 
laughing very much, and he it was who must have done 
it, and, like a thoughtless boy, thought only of amusing 
himself, never dreaming for an instant of the pain it 
would give to another. 

When Lily had sobbed herself to sleep, her father and 
mother betook themselves to repair the terrible mis- 
fortune which had befallen dolly, poor thing ! She was 
at once decapitated, the glue-pot was called into requisi- 
tion, and her eyes were fixed in again, and her hair 
arranged as well as it could be. Then her head and 
shoulders were replaced upon the body, and well sewn 
down, as it was before, by the aid of little holes made in 
the wax, as her form and complexion were happily un- 
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injured, and, enveloped in her nightdress, she was put 
into her cradle. Lily awoke in the morning with 
the terrible sensation of some great calamity having 
befallen her. The truth after a moment flashed across 
her, and she sat up and rubbed her eyes, and looked 
down to see the spot which had been always her darling's 
resting-place at night, when, what does she see? 
Dolly reposing sweetly on her pillow, and her dear 
brown eyes (which even in sleep were always visible) just 
the same as of old, only a few scratches on her late lovely 
rose-coloured cheeks, and the tip of her nose broken. 

What can it mean ? Has she had some hideous 
dream? She touched it, she gazed at it, and then, with 
a lingering look of pity and love, she exclaimed, " I 
know what it is. Papa has mended you, and mamma 
has put you to bed ; but your pretty face is spoiled for 
ever. But never mind, dear; if you won't mind, I won't, 
and I shall always love you. But those cruel boys shall 
never see you again." 

And they never did. 

Their father came some weeks after to the parsonage, 
and when he saw Lily he looked very sad, and as he 
kissed her he pressed into her hand half a crown, say- 
ing, "You must go, my dear, to the toyshop, and buy 
some pretty thing to amuse you." 

Lily looked up at him with surprise and pleasure to 
thank him, when all at once it flashed upon her that he 
knew the treatment poor dolly had met with, and had 
given her this to console her, that she might get another. 
She burst into tears, and, running upstairs, showed 
dolly the half-crown, and told her that never would she 
replace her, even for the most beautiful doll that was 
ever made. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Harry's somnambulism. 



You must now hear why it was that Harry had his 
little bed by the side of Lily's. It was because ever 
since he had been a tiny child he had always walked in 
his sleep from time to time, and he was in the habit of 
getting up in his bed, and trying to get out of it, but 
inyariably called for Lily, who would wake immediately, 
and tell him to lie down and go to sleep ; and when 
little Caesar was born he used to disturb him, so Anne 
had the room adjoining. One night all were happily 
asleep when Mrs. Osborne went the last thing to see 
them ; but about two o'clock in the morning Lily was 
awoke by hearing a little noise, and as she thought 
some one called her, she opened her eyes, but, seeing 
nothing, was just turning over in her bed to compose 
herself again to sleep, when she was startled by hearing 
something fall down with a great crash in the middle 
of the room. She jumped up, and then, to her conster- 
nation, saw Harry standing upon his little chair by the 
table, and putting his foot on to the ledge of it to try 
and climb up. 

"Harry!" she exclaimed, "oh, Harry, comedown. 
At that moment the chair tipped over, and down it 
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went, and Harry with it. Lily was out of bed in an 
instant, and rushed to him, as well as Anne, who was 
more frightened even than Lily, as she had no idea 
of what had happened until she came to them. 

" Poor Harry must have hurt himself, I am sure," 
said Lily, although he struggled to get out of Anne's 
arms. 

" What did he do ? " said Anne. ** Oh dear me ! how 
I do shake. He is not half awake yet ; I had better let 
him go. Why," added she, ** I declare there are the 
tray and the footstool and all on the table ; he must 
have put them there. Whatever could he have been 
thinking of ? And look here, Miss Lily, you may depend 
upon it, it was this chair which fell oflf the table." And 
she pointed to Lily's, which was lying on the ground. 

Harry, once more on his legs, threw out his arras 
right and left, and tried to get hold of the chair again. 

"Sit down, darling," said Lily. But no; all his 
idea was to mount up to the top of the table. 

"I think I had better let him do what he wants," 
said Anne. '* But get into bed. Miss Lily, and don't 
stand shaking there ; I'll manage him." 

Harry tried and tried in vain to mount on the table. 
But every time he got both feet on the chair Anne 
gently lifted him off, until after a few minutes, which 
seemed an age to Lily, he suddenly looked up and said, 
" I want my bed." 

Anne, only too delighted to put him in, had the 
pleasure of seeing him really asleep in half a minute ; 
then telling Lily not to be frightened, tucked her up, 
and she too was soon asleep. But Anne took the pre- 
caution to light another rushlight, fearing he might 
attempt it again before morning. 
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However, tliey were not disturbed again, and Harry 
knew nothing of it the next day ; and there was only a 
bruise on his knees and hip to show for his night's 
adventure. 

About a month afterwards it was a splendid moon- 
light night, and Lily had told Harry little stories 
about things she did when at Milner, until he fell 
asleep. And the whole house was peacefully wrapped 
in slumber when Lily was again awoke by hearing 
Harry's voice, as she thought. She listened again, 
and with intense horror she saw, as she rose up in 
her bed, Harry sitting on the ledge of the open window 
talking to himself. Before she could speak he stood up 
and put his foot on to the iron bar, and, looking down, 
said, " I will jump down to you." 

It was the work of an instant. Lily sprang from her 
bed and seized his nightshirt, and with a loud thud and 
scream both children fell backwards on the floor. And 
by the time the terrified Anne had reached them she 
saw by the full moon, which was shining on them, Lily 
trying to extricate herself from Harry, who yelled out 
lustily, poor child ! from fright or pain. 

" Oh, Anne ! " cried Lily, almost frantic. " Oh, 
Anne ! I did not mean to hurt him ; I pulled him down 
backwards from the window ; he was just going to jump 
out. Harry, are you hurt ? " 

" Oh, my back ! my back does ache so,*' said Harry, 
as he gazed at poor Lily as if not understanding her. 
But he said no more, when Anne began — 

"I declare this child will be the death of me. Did 
you say he was trying to jump out of the window ? " 

" Yes," said Lily, now sobbing bitterly ; " and I was 
so frightened. I thought I could not reach him before 
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he jumped out. Won't you put him in bed ? " she added, 
as she stood shaking with cold and fright and pain." 

"Yes, m see if he will settle," she replied, "but I 
doubt it." And she began to hush him, and to talk 
gently to him, for she had been told it was very dangerous 
to wake any one suddenly who walked in their sleep, or 
to tell them about it the next day. 

Then she lifted him into his crib, but he got up again 
and looked wildly round, and began to fight with his 
arms (his eyes being open all the time). Then he threw 
one leg over the side of the crib, and Anne took him in 
her arms again, and he kicked out his foot against the 
crib. 

"Oh, pray take care, Anne ! What are you going to 
do ? " said Lily. 

" Never you mind; miss, he is not hurt, thank God. 
You get into bed first, and I will put him in with you next 
the wall, so he can't try and get out of his crib again. 
I can't think how he can be asleep when he has his eyes 
open all the time ; but you can see he doesn't know what 
he is doing. I would take him with me, but your 
mamma is afraid he would wake the baby at night." 

" Yes," said Lily, " let him sleep with me ; but look 
here, Anne, I have hurt my elbow, and the back of my 
head does ache so ; I knocked it against the chair." 

"I'll see to it," she replied, as she popped Harry 
into the bed, and then looked at Lily's arm, which was 
very much bruised and bleeding, with the skin off. 

" No wonder you cried, miss," " but you are a good 
girl, though I do scold you sometimes. You have hurt 
yourself. I will tie it up, and we will put a piece of 
plaster on it to-morrow." And soon Lily went back to 
bed, and, I hope, to sleep. 
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The next momiDg Harry awoke as happy as ever, and 
was astonished at finding himself in Lily's bed ; and 
when his mother came to see them as usual he jumped 
up to tell her how poor Lily had hurt herself by falling 
down after he had gone to sleep ! From that day forth 
the windows and doors in the nursery were always tied 
up in a way known to everybody but himself ; however, 
it was the last time he ever attempted such a dangerous 
thiug. Poor Lily got much commiseration from every 
one, and from her parents especially, who were indeed 
thankful that she had shown such presence of mind, 
which no doubt prevented the child from having a serious 
accident. 




CHAPTER V. 



LILY GOES TO MILNER. 



*' Wake up, Master Harry ! wake up, Miss Lily ! " said 
the housemaid one morniug to the children about six 
months before you first saw them at the nursery window. 
** Jump up ; for I am come to dress you, as Anne is very 
busy, and if you are good I will let you guess what 
present your mamma is going to give you to-day.'* 

" A present ! " exclaimed both the children at once, 
jumping up in their beds. " Does Andrew know about 
it?" 

"Yes," said Mary; "he guessed it at once. Now 
you set to work." 

" A boat, a workbox, a windmill, a ? " 

" No, no, something much better than that." 

** A music ? " said Harry ; " a beautiful music that I 
can blow ? " 

" No ; try again," said Mary. 

"A desk?" 
. " No." 

"Oh, Mary, please, please, do tell us," said Lily; 
*'but I believe it's nothing at all. Is it alive?" she 
asked all in a bre|ith. 

" Yes, that it is, miss : and crying already it's been." 
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'' It's a cat, it's a dog, it's a pig ; do tell ns. Please 
speak," cried Lily, whilst Harry was conjuring in his 
mind the thing he should like best to have. 

"Well, ni tell you," said Mary; "but you hold 
tight, Master Harry, to your crib, for fear you should be 
frightened." 

"Oh, Mary," said Lily, "is it anything very dread- 
ful?" whilst Harry, with his eyes open as wide as he 
could get them, grasped the top rail with both hands. 

" Why, bless your little hearts," cried Mary, " if I 
had really wanted to frighten you I should never have 
succeeded so well. Well, then, if I must tell you— it's 
a little brother." 

" A brother ! " exclaimed Lily. " Oh, Mary, you 
cannot mean it ! Mamma would never think of buying 
us such an expensive present as that." 

" Eun and tell him to come here," said Harry. " Oh, 
do make haste, I shall never be dressed. Do run, 
Mary, and call him ; and Harry put his leg hastily over 
the crib to try and get out, and in his haste fell head 
over heels on the nursery floor. He was up in an 
instant, rubbing his head, and trying to feel if there 
was a bump coming. 

Then Lily said, " Please, Mary, do ask Anne to come 
and tell us the truth." 

"Very well, miss; if you don't believe me I can't 
help it ; " and away she went. 

Lily ran to the door and stood listening for Anne's 
step. At last she heard Mary call out, "Anne, Master 
Han*y has sent me to call the baby to go to the nursery ; 
but Miss Lily won't believe it, and wants you to go and 
tell the truth." 

"Coming directly," said Anne; upon which Lily 
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jamped on to the top of her bed, for she was rather 
cold. 

" So you don't believe Mary," said Anne ; " do you 
think she tells stories, miss ? No, it is quite true." 

" Oh, Anne, is it really?" and in her excitement Lily 
threw her arms round her neck and gave her a good kiss. 

" How old is he ? " said Harry. 

"Well, not very old," replied Anne. "I'll tell you 
what. Master Harry, he'll beat you in crying, for he has 
pretty strong lungs." 

'* Have you told him about us ? " said Lily ; " is he 
pleased to come ? " 

" You shall see presently," said Anne. " I can't be 
bothering him with all your questions at once. Make 
haste, for I have to go back to him, and your mamma 
wants me, and we are going to send to Milner for a nurse." 

You never heard anything like the chattering there 
was at the breakfast table between the children, who had 
been invited to go downstairs to the dining-room to 
breakfast — a thing they had never done before. And 
Andrew, as he ran off to school, told Lily " she was not 
to give all his clothes away to the new arrival before his 
return." 

Soon after Anne came down and made a sign to Lily 
to follow her, and took her up to her mamma's room. 
She ran to the side of the bed, where she saw a lovely 
little cradle " with bows of blue ribbon all over it " (as 
she told her cousins afterwards) ; and then her mamma 
showed her the most lovely little tiny wee baby she ever 
saw in her life, with its little eyes shut ; and then Anne 
brought her little chair from the nursery, and she was 
allowed to sit down and nurse this beautiful little baby 
on her lap, all cbvered up in a little soft white shawl, 
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bnt Anne knelt down by her side for fear she should drop 
it. Then the baby went back to bed, and her mamma 
kissed her and told her that she must be a very good girl 
indeed, for her papa had a little treat in store for her. 

On going downstairs she met him, and he told her 
she must be ready in about five minutes, as he was going 
to take her to Milner to spend a little time at her aunt's. 

At any other time Lily would have been almost wild 
to go there. For our little friend never did anything by 
halves ; either ** she was almost too happy to live " (as 
Andrew used to. say), or she was in the *' very depths of 
misery ; " but happily the latter was not often the case. 
To-day, though she was pleased to go, yet to leave 
home just when tbis darling baby had arrived was very 
disappointing. "But a week will soon be passed," she 
thought; "and I do always have such fun at Milner 
with my cousins Laura and Francis." She and her 
father chattered away during their eight-mile drive, and 
Lily astonished her Aunt Ina by her unexpected arrival. 
However, the story was soon told, and the praises of 
this most wonderful of all wonderful babies was sung by 
Lily, until I should think her cousins were quite tired 
of the subject, as I fear you will be. 

At the end of about ten days Mr. Osborne came to 
fetxsh her back, and in spite of her anxiety to see all her 
family and the baby again, she was very sorry to leave 
Milner ; for she had had such a happy time of it, and I 
daresay you would like to hear a little of what she told 
her brothers on her return. I must tell you that one of 
the special attractions of going to stay there was the 
kindness of their Cousin Agnes, who always provided all 
sorts of good things for treats for the children, of whom 
they had a great many to stay. On Lily's return she 
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and her brothers went to the garden, and she and Harry 
seated themselves on the garden chair, whilst Andrew 
stood by the table mending his fishing-rod. 

" Do tell us all," said Harry. " And what splendid 
buns you brought home from Mrs. Barrett's." 

" Buns ? " said Andrew ; *' do throw me one. Why, 
Lily, have you forgotten me ? " 

" No, you dear old boy," said Lily ; *' yours is put in 
a separate paper on your table. I thought you would 
be sure to go and see if I had brought you anything ; 
but I will run and fetch it." 

*' Thank you," said Andrew. 

" Lily brought the baby one too," said Harry, confi- 
dentially ; " one of those beautiful twopenny ones. But 
nurse says he can't eat it, he is too young, and currants 
are very bad for babies. Lily was so disappointed ; but 
here she comes." 

She held out the paper to Andrew, who peeped eagerly 
inside, for he was especially fond of Milner buns. 

** Oh, Lily, you were good to bring me one of those 
splendid ones," said Andrew. 

Lily turned very red and faltered out, " I hope you 
won't be vexed with me, but I — I didn't buy that bun 
exactly for you. I had only sixpence to spend, and I 
bought four penny ones, and I thought as I had never 
given anything to baby " 

**A11 right," said Andrew; "so you gave it to me. 
He must have one when his teeth come ; and now we 
will divide it." 

" No, no/' exclaimed both the children. " We have 
had ours, and nurse and Anne theirs." 

" Please, Lily, go on," said Harry, " and tell us what 
you had for dinner the next day." 
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"I think we had some cold beef; and oh, Harry! 
such beautiful fried sausages, all put round a bank of 
potatoes, and such lots of cheesecakes and tartlets." 

*' I do wish I had been there," sighed BEarry ; '* I do 
like sausages so." 

" Yes, Harry, and none of us were ill ; and I believe 
they are the very best things for children to eat. And 
when Andrew and I Uto together, I shall always have 
sausages when we invite children to come and stay with 
us ; and pastry, I am sure, is one of the very best things 
too, especially cheesecakes. Then we had lots of nuts 
and walnuts, besides other things for dessert, and every- 
thing that mamma thinks will make us ill ; and I am 
sure they did us good." 

" Lily," called out Andrew, '* when we have our little 
house together I shall be master. So I tell you at once. 
I shall forbid the sausages, the cheesecakes, and the nuts. 
Just think what they will cost, for everybody will eat so 
much. No, you must keep to boiled mutton and hasty, 
pudding, or we shan't have money enough." 

" What a shame ! " said Lily. " Well, never mind, 
they shall have beautiful buttered toast for tea, poor little 
things ! and I shall learn to make some muffins." 

You will have guessed that the little baby who created 
so much excitement was the one alluded to as "Caesar" 
in the first chapter. 

About a year after this event Lily was invited tojgo 
again to Milner just at the time when the annual fair 
was held, which was a great delight to her, as she 
enjoyed seeing the shows and buying the pretty things 
there. 

In the market-place at Milner lived a very eccentric 
old lady, called by her family " Cousin Nanny." She 
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Was somehow related to Lily's father, and at her par- 
ticular request stood godmother to Lily. As you cannot 
see her, for she has been dead a great many years, I 
think I must try and describe her appearance to you, for 
she was unlike any one that the Osborne children had 
ever seen. She was a very plain old lady, but had a 
peculiar and pleasant face. She was a little deformed, 
and shorter than most people. She always wore a black 
dress with a muslin handkerchief pinned over the body 
tight in at the waist, over which she wore a band ; and 
upon her head, over her little tight curls, a very high- 
crowned cap, with a border of two deep frills round her 
face, and high bows standing up in front, resting on the 
crown. In fact, she was exactly like an old lady in 
some of the books of fairy stories for children ; and as 
Lily and her cousins were walking about the fair with 
their servant, thqy saw the old lady with her funny cap 
standing at the window watching what was going on, 
and especially the children, who were deciding which 
shows they would like to go and see ; for Lily had been 
to several lately at Bransworth, so she did not care to 
see " Miss Biffin, the wonderful Miss Biffin," again, or 
"Napoleon on his cream-coloured horse," &c., &c. At 
last they were attracted by a man calling out and begging 
people to come and see a celebrated murderer take his 
trial for the murder of his sweetheart, and his execution. 

** Oh ! " exclaimed Lily, " do let us go and see that, 
for our servants often talk about it, and papa was 
there." 

They each paid their pennies and took their places 
under the curtain, and peeped through the glasses 
allotted to them. The whole thing was gone through 
until they arrived at the last scene, where the unfortu- 
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Date man was seen hanging by the neck with two or 
three people on the scaffold. And then the showman 
went on in his pompous voice describing it all, and 
when he said, *' There stands the reverend gentleman 
who officiated on the occasion," Lily cried out — 

'' Oh no ! You have made a mistake. My papa was 
the chaplain to the high sheriff, and he is very tall and 
very handsome, and this is quite a little man." 

" That's all right, miss," replied the showman. 

"Oh no," persisted Lily, " and I won't look again;'* 
for she felt so indignant that the world should think her 
papa at all like that miserable-looking clergyman on the 
scaffold. 

" Very well, miss," said the man. " You do as you 
like about that, but the sooner you leave the better, for 
it will make room for others." 

They then went on to another, the price of which, 
they were told, was twopence, and they paid their money 
and disappeared under the curtain. This show was 
exactly in front of Cousin Nanny's house. She still stood 
at the window, and to her surprise she saw Lily suddenly 
reappear from under the curtain, and the man who held 
it back seemed to be saying something very emphatically 
to her, and she was holding out her hand and looking 
very indignant. Cousin Nanny beckoned to her to come 
in, which she instantly did ; the other children and ser- 
vants, who had seen her go, remained behind to enjoy the 
show. Lily opened the front door and ran in. Cousin 
Nanny had by this time seated herself in her great high- 
backed chair near the fire, with her feet on a footstool, 
and a large Cyprus cat in front of her, purring on the 
rug, blinking its eyes every now and then, as if it 
were quite prepared to hear the explanation with. its 
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mistress of what bad seemed to be sucb very extra- 
ordinary conduct on tbe part of Lily. 

''Gome in and sit down," said Cousin Nanny, glancing 
towards tbe door, ''and tell me wby you and tbe man at 
tbe peepsbow were baving sucb a long conversation 
wbile your cousins were quietly inside." 

Lily seated berself on one of tbe bigb cbairs in front 
of Cousin Nanny, witb ber little legs dangling, and tben 
began — 

" If you please, Cousin Nanny, we all went into tbe 
peepsbow, and paid two pennies eacb, but directly I put 
my eye to tbe glass I remembered I bad just seen it at 
our fair, so I told tbe man quite nicely tbat I was very 
sorry, and asked bim to give me back my money, as I 
bad seen it before. But be got quite angry, and said, 
* No young lady bad ever asked bim to do sucb a tbing 
before.' And I tbougbt be would give it back to me to go 
and see another show ; but be put it directly into bis 
pocket, and tben said, * I never return money.' " 

Lily made Cousin Nanny laugh at the manner in which 
she imitated tbe man. Warming to tbe subject she con- 
tinued, ** I never knew sucb a shame in all my life." 

" No doubt you never did, my dear," said Cousin 
Nanny, '* though your life has been a long one. Let me 
gee — ^you are seven years old, are you not ? " 

" Yes, I am two months older than that." And then 
Lily told tbe story of tbe other showman, who bad re- 
presented ber papa as sucb a miserable-looking little man. 

When Cousin Nanny had beard tbe story through, 
sbe said, " I am afraid, my dear, you will have many 
little troubles in life if you expect to have eveiTtbing 
your own way. But when you grow older you will get 
wiser;" and tben added, ''When you have finished your 
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visit to your aunt, you mnst come and stay a few days 
with me before you go home, whilst I finish a little 
cap I am making for your baby brother." Which little 
cap Lily has still. It was netted with very fine cotton, 
and trimmed with white ribbon. 

Lily was mnch pleased, and looked with great interest 
at the old lady, for she was told to be sure and never 
make any remarks to any one about ^^poor Cousin 
Nanny ; " as one day one of her cousins, who was much 
older than Lily, went to see her, and as she was sitting 
on a stool at her feet, she looked up and said, ^'I don't 
think. Cousin Nanny, you are half so ugly as people 
say you are ! " When she replied gently, " I am, my 
dear, as God made me." 

Lily pondered over this unfortunate speech in her 
own mind, and felt very sorry for the mortification it must 
have caused the old lady. For, small as she was, she used 
to reason a great deal, and she and all her brothers were 
most particularly sensitive children; and when she 
thought of how kind it was of Cousin Nanny to have 
invited her there, and of the half-crown she had given 
her to spend at the fair, she made up her mind that had 
she not such a very funny cap, and did she not sit on 
such a high-backed chair. Cousin Nanny would scarcely 
be ugly at all. 

The day arrived for Lily to go and stay with Cousin 
Nanny. She went about half-past four o'clock, just as 
it was getting dark. Her Cousin Agnes took her, and 
her little trunk followed in a few minutes and was taken 
upstairs. Then, with many injunctions to be good. 
Miss Burke left Lily and Cousin Nanny alone. It was 
rather an awful minute or two, whilst Lily looked round, 
not knowing exactly what to do ; but the maid coming 
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in to shut the shatters, and make up the fire, and light 
the candles, was quite a relief. 

** Gome here, dear/' said the old lady, ''and tell me if 
you can read." 

'*0h yes, Cousin Nanny, and so can Harry, and 
write too." 

" Well, then, you shall read me a chapter by and by. 
Now you had better see your little room and take off 
your bonnet." 

Lily went upstairs, and was shown a nice little old- 
fashioned room, with a white bed and curtains, and 
little strips of carpet round the bed, but not a single 
ornament of any kind. This room opened into Cousin 
Nanny's, or I believe a little passage attached the two; 
any way, Lily peeped into this mysterious room with its 
bed of heavy red curtains, and thought how much she 
would like to see how Cousin Nanny looked in her high 
nightcap upon those high pillows. 

But she never had that treat ! When she went down- 
stairs a nice little mahogany chair was placed on one 
side of the fire with a large book of pictures. Lily 
seated herself down, and then the old lady and she 
began to have an amusing discussion about cats, and 
then about patchwork. She was pleased to find that Lily 
had been taught that art, and how to make a sampler, 
which Cousin Nanny said was a great mistake to let go 
out of fashion. And Lily hugged the cat, and roasted 
her face by the fire, and by the time the little tea-tray 
. came in at six o'clock, the old lady had heard all the 
wonderful things Lily found to tell her about her home 
and its inmates, and how Colonel Harper called Harry 
'' Wonderful Harry." 

"And no wonder, my dear," said Cousin Nanny. *'I 
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am only surprised be did not give you the same name, 
for yoQ use the word so often. Gome to the table now 
and have some tea; but perhaps you have milk and 
water at home ? " 

" Oh no, I don't, *' said Lily, eagerly. " We hate it. 
We always have tea, and we give milk and water to 
the cat." 

" Do you give toast to the cat too ? " 

'^Oh, Cousin Nanny ! not such a treat as that ;" and she 
took the piece offered her, and soon after went to bed. 

The next morning Lily was up and dressed by eight 
o'clock, and she amused herself by going to the window 
and watching if she could see anything of her aunt and 
cousin ; but no one came to their windows. Then she 
went into the garden and walked about there, for it was 
beautifully bright with geraniums and lots of migno- 
nette, which Lily loved, and the sun was shining so 
brightly, and everything looked happy. But Lily missed 
her little playmates, and longed to be at home once 
again, as she had so many things to tell them all. 

At length she was called in to breakfast, and she was 
longing to know what she was to have, when, to her 
delight, she saw two eggs on the table, but only a tiny 
piece of butter swimming in water in a glass butter-boat, 
and one little roll of bread. ** Oh ! " thought poor Lily, 
*^ that is not much for breakfast ; but I shall like an egg 
very much." 

Cousin Nanny held out her hand and said, " Did you 
sleep well, Lily ? " 

** Yes, very, thank you," said Lily ; and she climbed 
up the high chair and sat primly in front of Cousin 
Nanny, but happily opposite the window into the market- 
place, so she saw everybody that passed. 
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" Will you have an egg?" said Cousin Nanny. " You 
may take it yourself. I suppose you often have them at 
home ? " 

".No, very seldom," replied Lily, **for we have no 
hens ; hut Harry and I always go downstairs hy turns 
every morning and have the first spoonful out of 
mamma's egg. Andrew often has them, because he 
goes to school ; but we never have anything but bread 
and milk for breakfast, and tea and bread and butter." 

*' Would you like a little milk here, my dear ? " 

" Oh yes," said Lily, eagerly, ** very much." 

** Well, drink your tea, and I will wash the cup, and 
then you can put your bread in it." 

"Thank you. Cousin Nanny; but where shall I get 
the bread ? " said Lily. 

" Have you eaten it all, my dear ? " 

" Yes — ^with my egg." 

" Well, then, you shall have the rest of my piece." 

Cousin Nanny handed poor disappointed Lily the little 
piece she had left, which she broke in two or three 
pieces into her teacup, and then, having put what milk 
she required into her second cup of tea, gave the rest to 
Lily ; who longed to say, " There is not enough to 
moisten the bread," but she wisely held her tongue, 
remembering that her parents had warned her to make 
no remarks on her cousin. 

After, breakfast she was told to go and amuse herself, 
which she was very happy to do, and then she asked if 
she might go and speak to her aunt and Cousin Agnes ; 
but Cousin Nanny thought it was too early. So poor 
Lily hung about the garden until she saw Susan up- 
stairs; then she ran to her and said, "What are we 
going to have for dinner ? " 
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" I dou't know, miss, I'm sare ; bat does your ma let 
you ask such questions at home ? " said Susan. 

*' Yes ; I don't think she would be angry." 

" How did you like your egg, miss ? " 

** Very much," said Lily, brightening, "only I should 
have liked a little more bread with it. Will you give 
me a piece when you go downstairs, Susan, for I am 
rather hungry ? " 

" Yes, miss ; but I daresay you are not in a hurry." 

" Oh no ! " said poor Lily, but feeling half famished 
after her little bit of toast at night and her morsel of 
bread for breakfast. 

Susan continued, ''I daresay you do miss all the 
little dainties you have been used to at your aunt's. 
My mistress, you see, is such an old lady, and she don't 
eat much herself, so she doesn't think anybody else 
wants any more; but she's a kind old lady for all 
that." 

*' Oh yes, she is very kind," replied Lily ; ** she gave 
me half a crown. And please don't tell any one I said 
I should have liked some more bread." 

** No fear, miss," said Susan, who seemed by this 
time to have forgotten Lily's request. **Now you go 
over to your aunt's, and Miss Burke will be sure to give 
you a cheesecake or something, and I will see, if I can, 
that you have a good breakfast to-morrow." 

" Thank you, Susan. I should very much like some 
bread and milk." And then, without a bonnet or any- 
thing on, Lily ran out at the front door and across the 
corner of the market-place, and in at Mrs. Burke's 
garden door. la the garden she met her cousin, who 
kissed her kindly, and asked her how she amused her- 
self, and if Miss Austin was well. Lily thought Miss 
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Anstin did not sound natural, and was forced to think 
a moment before she could associate that name with 
Cousin Nanny and her high cap. "Yes, she is very 
well ; " and then Lily told how she amused herself with 
the flowers, and a piece of rope she found in the tool- 
house, " which did nicely for a skipping-rope." 

" I think," said Miss Burke, " it is time for you to 
go back, for I hear the clock striking, and I am going 
out. Would you like a piece of cake ? *' 

** Thank you very much," said Lily, thankful to get 
anything, but regretting the anticipated cheesecake. 

" Here it is, my dear," said her cousin ; ** but the 
next time you come you had better put on your bonnet 
and your tippet, -(or it is only poor children who run 
about the market-place without anything on their 
heads." 

*' Yes, I will," replied Lily, and her eyes filled with 
tears as she thought how sorry her mamma would be if 
she knew it. She ate her cake quickly, and then ran 
back as close to the houses as she could, hoping to escape 
the observation of any one ; and then she went to the 
window and looked out to see if any nice little girls 
were playing about without bonnets, but not even 
a poor child was visible without one. Poor Lily 
sighed. 

The dinner hour at Miss Austin's was at two o'clock ; 
no bell rang, for who was there to call ? But Lily, 
appetite and all, was quite prepared, a quarter of an 
hour before, for, if the truth could have been told, " she 
was famishing," and she walked eagerly into the room 
when the clock struck, and glanced with both her eyes 
at the table ; it did not look promising ! 

One tiny dish and a vegetable dish besides. ** Oh ! 
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what is underneath?" thought Lily. When the cover 
had been removed by Susan two mutton chops were 
exposed to view, and three nice mealy potates, all of 
which poor hungry Lily felt sure she could have eaten 
at once ; however, that was not to be. Cousin Nanny 
looked very pleased and said, " The chops are very nicely 
cooked," and gave one to Lily and took another herself. 
Then Susan handed the potatoes, and Lily saw one a 
little larger than the others, but thought it would be 
greedy to take it, so she passed it over and took the next. 
How good the chop was, and how soon it was done — long 
before Cousin Nanny had eaten more than one mouthful, 
for she had cut a little bit of the skin off first for 
pussy, who was waiting for her turn. The table was 
cleared, and then another little covered dish came in, and 
Lily's eyes wandered to that, and very pleased she was 
to see a delicious-looking little custard pudding, a bit 
of which Cousin Nanny cut for her, and then helped 
herself. After both had done, I think Cousin Nanny 
must have seen poor Lily's hungry eyes upon the 
morsel left, for she said, " Would you like this little 
bit ? " 

** Yes, very much, thank you. Cousin Nanny" (and I 
will not tell you how soon it disappeared). 

After dinner when Lily went out to play she somehow 
found herself opposite the open kitchen door, where the 
servants were enjoying a good substantial dinner, and 
Lily saw a dish of hot smoking potatoes. So she put 
her foot on the threshold and said, " Do, Susan, give 
me one of those beautiful potatoes." 

" Why, miss, you've only just done your dinner ; but 
here's one, run away and play." 

Lily took it eagerly and ran off to eat it on the bench 
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close by. It almost burnt her band, bat it bad its 
"flannel petticoat** on, and that was just what Lily 
liked the best ; it was such fun pulling it off, and no 
potato was ever so good before, she thought. Then 
Susan took her out for a walk, which she enjoyed very 
much. The next morning she had some bread and milk 
for her breakfast, and was amusing herself with her 
skipping rope on the gravel path in the garden, when 
she heard the front door bell ring, and somehow she felt 
sure it was some one come for her. She ran in, and to 
her delight descried her father, and in an instant she 
had jumped up and clasped him round the neck. And 
in about two hours, having bid good-bye to all her kind 
friends at Milner, Lily and her father were driving fast 
on the road to Bransworth. And when she got home 
again she said she felt as if she could jump over the 
moon, she was so happy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE HISTOBT OF THE SQtJIBBEL, AND ANDBEW's 

VISIT TO LONDON. 

One lovely afternoon in the middle of sammer Andrew 
had a half-holiday, and begged his mother to allow Anne 
to take the children with their little rakes and baskets 
to rake np shruff and to gather fir-apples in the planta- 
tion near, which was one of their greatest amusements, 
whilst he climbed the trees in search of nests. Upon 
this eventful day Andrew somehow forgot to bring his 
books from school, so he was obliged to run back a mile 
or more to fetch them, but met the happy little party 
just as they had reached the " forest of pines," as they 
called it. They were soon busy with their rakes, &c., 
whilst Andrew strolled away. After a little time he 
returned and enticed Lily to join him, saying he wanted 
her help, and leading her to a remote part of the wood 
confided to her *' that he was going to climb a tree,'* 
which he pointed out, " hoping to find a young squirrel 
or two in a nest above," but said she " must be very 
careful indeed not to make the least noise or speak, but 
to walk on tiptoe to the spot." 

The tree was soon reached, and Andrew mounted up 
whilst Lily stood gazing at him, breathless with excite- 
ment. Slowly and stealthily he began at first, and still 
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more slowly as lie neared the top ; then seated himself 
on a branch, and, holding tightly on another with his 
left hand, he raised gently his right. Then there was a 
pause; and Lily saw the hand hovering, with out- 
stretched fingers, near something dark, which must be 
the nest. Then she heard a sudden movement, and 
cracking of twigs, and down rushed a most beautiful 
squirrel, leaping from branch to branch, and then on to 
another tree. 

A shout from Andrew made Lily look up again. " I've 
got it ! I've got it ! Hurrah ! hurrah ! " 

**No, you haven't," cried Lily; "there it runs! 
What a pity ! " And she turned round again to follow 
with her eyes the frightened little animal. 

In the meantime, quick as a dart, down jumped 
Andrew on the ground, exclaiming, "What are you 
doing, you little wild creature, staring frantically about 
like that ? Come here, and tell me what you think of 
this." And he held up in his hand, which was scratched 
and bleeding, a tiny little squirrel." 

"Oh, Andrew, what a beauty!" said Lily. "But 
what was that which ran away? I thought it was a 
squirrel." 

"Well, so it was," said Andrew. "I suppose you 
think there is but one in the world. I'll tell you a 
secret. The one you saw run away was the frightened 
mother of this little one ; " and he raised it up to Lily. 
" I hoped to have got two, but am disappointed. Bun 
along as fast as you can and fetch my book bag, which 
I left in Caesar's little carriage. Mind you put the books 
safe at the bottom, so they don't fall out." 

Away ran Lily, returning in a few minutes with the 
bag, into which the precious little animal was carefully 
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put, scriggling with all its might to get away, and trying 
to bite. The string was drawn, and Andrew gave it into 
Lily's hand, whilst he mounted the tree to fetch his cap, 
which had caught on a branch. Then on they ran to 
join the rest of the party. They did not, however, 
remain a minute; but Andrew cried out, '*We have 
got a young squhrel, and are going to take it home as 
quickly as we can, for fear it should be smothered in the 
bag." 

They were soon out of the wood into the dusty road. 
Over the hedge, and across the garden beds they jumped, 
and almost breathless they arrived at the window of the 
study, at which both their parents were sitting. Their 
story was soon told, but Andrew did not dare undo the 
string of the bag, for fear the little animal should escape; 
but his mother was made to put her fingers in, to be 
quite sure that what they said was no fiction. 

Andrew then fetched a small chair, upon which Lily 
seated herself, with the string' twisted round her hand, 
and the bag, with its contents, resting on her lap, and 
off he ran to unlock his money-box, and to take out 
what he thought would be sufficient to buy a cage, for 
he had been saving it on purpose, hoping to be able to 
get a squirrel that year. 

Whilst " Lily's tongue was going twenty to the 
dozen,'* as her father used to say, Andrew ran into the 
town, and chose a beautiful cage painted green, which 
he brought home and placed on the table. The door 
was held open by Lily, whilst he loosened the string of 
the bag close to it, and with one bound the little creature 
made its entry, and the spring door flew back with a 
loud noise. 

How Andrew fed it at first I cannot say ; but at any 
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rate it gi*ew and throve, and was an immense amuse- 
ment to the children, as it used, for a quarter of an hour 
at a time, to turn the little wheel inside the cage with 
its feet, which went round and round at a tremendous 
pace, like a treadmill. The little thing seemed to take 
great delight in it, and no doubt thought all the time it 
was doing a great deal of work. 

Time wore on, and two winters were past and gone, 
and beautiful spring, with its budding leaves and sweet- 
scented flowers, was gone also, and summer was come 
once again, and Andrew was gone to pay a visit to some 
.friends in the neighbourhood of London, and to see the 
wonders of the great metropolis, during the summer 
holidays. Their father and mother had gone too, and 
*'the children *' were left to the care of the servants, 
and a friend who lived near them. 

One morning, when they were all at breakfast, the 
postman, with a heavy stick, knocked at the door, and 
said, "A letter for little miss." 

Now in those days, when there was no penny post, 
a letter to a child was almost an unknown events and the 
whole household collected together to hear its contents, 
especially as Andrew's handwriting was easily recognized, 
Lily found a little difficulty in breaking the paper round 
the seal, so as not to spoil it, and then opened the large 
square sheet of paper, which was rather intricately folded, 
when her hands were so trembling with excitement. 
At last it was done, and she read the following : 

" London, August 9th, 183-. 
"My dear Lily, — We are goifig home to-morrow, so 
you must be ready to meet us at the corner of the 
London Bead, where the coach will stop to put us down; 
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and Anthony is to take the large barrow for our laggage. 
Mind there is a good tea ready for us, for we shall want 
it badly enough. I am not going to let you talk for a 
week, but listen to all I have to tell you. London is a 
vile place, so hot and dirty, but wonderfully amusing all 
the same. I have seen some real mummies, and lots of 
other things. — Your affectionate Brother, 

Andrew.'* 

No more breakfast was eaten by any one, for were they 
not all coming home that very afternoon ? And who 
could want anything else ? Everybody set to work at 
once to prepare for the arrival of their master and mis- 
tress, and Lily and Harry began the day by running 
round and round the breakfast table, to see how many 
times they could keep it up without being giddy ; then 
dragging poor little Caesar by the hand until he fell 
down. Four o'clock arrived and everything " had been 
put in apple-pie order," as Anne said, and the tea set 
out, with brown bread and butter, buns, cakes, and 
radishes, looking cool and fresh in the glass basin, and 
hot chops and potatoes on the kitchen fire. And there 
was Lily in her white frock and black silk spencer, and 
Harry and CaBsar " as bright as a new pin " (to use 
Ann's expression) ; and down all the little party went, 
barrow and all, to meet the coach on the London Road. 
They sat down some little time on the sloping bank ; at 
length a rumbling noise was heard, and the sound of 
horses' feet, and in the distance, looking up the long 
straight road, they saw a great dust flying ; in a minute 
more they could distinguish behind it the well-known 
coach, which soon came near, drawn by four reeking 
horses, and then it stopped. The children were stand- 
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iDg well away, for fear of being run over, but they looked 
eagerly up at the top of the coach for their father and 
Andrew — not even casting more than a glance at a boy 
in a tall white hat and white dusty trousers, who began 
to descend from the box seat — but they caught sight of 
their father at once, as he was trying to extricate a hat- 
box from the top of the coach, from his seat behind ; 
and their mother, who was being helped out of the 
inside of the coach by a gentleman. 

All in a breath they exclaimed, *' Where is Andrew ? '* 
as they ran up to embrace their parents. 

" On the box," said their mother; and turning round 
they saw the tall boy in the high white hat, at whom 
they had not deigned to look, smiling before them. It 
was indeed Andrew, but metamorphosed from a country 
schoolboy "into a regular London swell." And they 
called out — 

"Where is your cap, Andrew ? What have you got 
on that horrid white hat for ? " 

And after a hasty kiss to each of the little party, he 
said — 

"As to my cap, thereby hangs a tale, and a terrible 
one it is too. But how are you, Miss Flibberty- 
Gibberty, and the * Minstrel Boy ' — as he called Harry, 
from his always singing the song of the * Minstrel boy to 
the wars is gone' — ^and the veritable Caesar himself?*' 

" We are all well ; but I do not like you in that 
hat," said Lily, never having before seen the then 
prevailing fashion of the day for boys. 

They then turned down the road to the parsonage, as 
the coach drove off, with their father and mother and 
Andrew, all asking questions and hardly giving them- 
selves time to hear the answers. 
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After tea was over, and all the presents shown and 
distrihatedy Andrew took Lily and Harry into the 
arbour to tell them all the wonderful stories of the 
sights he had seen in London :— A man go down in 
a diving-bell at the Polytechnic; Madame Tussaad's 
Exhibition of all the murderers, and Marat . in the 
bath ; the Thames Tunnel, which had but lately been 
opened; the British Museum; St. Paul's Cathedral 
(which he said had been built by one of the smallest 
birds known) ; the Tower of London, where the little 
princes were smothered; and last, but not least, the 
Zoological Gardens, which must be told in Andrew's 
own words. 

" It was a terribly hot day, and papa and mamma and 
I walked about seeing all the animals ; and at last we 
came to the bears' den. You neVer saw such horrible- 
looking, savage things as they were in your life ; they 
went creeping up and down high poles. One was a 
great white one, called a Polar bear, that came from 
the Polar regions, and the others were blackish. I was 
leaning over and looking down i];ito the den at them, 
having pulled my cap well over my face to keep off the 
glare of the sun, when somehow off it went, and fell 
down at the bottom of the den (it was quite a new one 
that papa had bought me). In a moment the bears were 
all growling over it at once, and tore it into pieces, and 
ate it all up, except the red silk lining which was in 
the crown^ and that they had torn in rags, and scattered 
it all over the den, making a frightful noise. 

*^ The people were so frightened that the keeper sent 
in haste for some meat to give them, as he said * they 
were in this rage because they thought it had been 
flesh.' So he took a stick to them, and then they were 
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quiet ; but I thought they would have torn the man into 
pieces. And I am sure he was a little afraid too. 
When they were quiet I told papa how sorry I was 
about my cap, as it was my new one. And he said, 

* Never mind that.' Then a gentleman who had been 
watching the bears near us looked up and said, * Was 
that cap yours, my fine little fellow ? ' (Lily and Harry 
began to laugh at Andrew beiug called ' a fine little 
fellow.') 

" * Never mind, there are other new ones to be got. 
Come under my umbrella out of the sun.' And he 
turned round, and papa took o£f his hat and called him 

* My Lord,' and said, * It is very kind of you,' or 
something of the sort. And then he introduced mamma 
to him, and to a young lady with him, who gave me 
some biscuits to feed the animals with ; and I kept all 
the while under the gentleman's umbrella. And when 
he was going away he said, * If Mrs. Osborne will not 
mind coming with us in my carriage, and bringing this 
little fellow, I will drive them to my hatter's and get him 
another, as he will not like walking down the streets 
without his cap.' Mamma was very pleased, and we 
got into the carriage and drove away. 

*• When we came to a shop, he stopped the carriage, 
and told mamma ' not to trouble herself to get out, as he 
would choose me one himself.' I went with him, and 
we saw nothing else but one of the windows quite filled 
with white beaver hats like mine. So he fitted one on, 
which did very well. Then he said to the man, * Put it 
down in my bill.' I said directly, * Oh, sir, papa will 
pay for it.' * No he won't, my little man,' he said ; 

* it is my present to you.' ' 

" Then they drove us to our lodgings, and papa had 
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not come back, and mamma then told me he was the 
Bishop of Bochester; or I forget exactly what bishop 
he waSy but that papa had known him some years before. 
Wasn't it kind of him ? He was very jolly, and asked 
me all about where I went to school, and aboat my 
lessons, and seemed surprised at my being so forward. 
He was so funnily dressed, and had such a curious hat 
on. But I declare it is getting quite dusk ; we had better 
go in." 

The two children were so interested in Andrev;'s 
stories, and said, **they could have listened all night." 
They then went into the house, and had some sponge 
cake brought from London, and some gooseberries, when 
suddenly Andrew inquired " for the squirrel and the rest 
of the pets." The cage was brought in from its nail on 
the wall, and Andrew was delighted to see it so well, 
and to hear of some of its new tricks, and what friends 
it had made with the cat (Jet), who at that instant 
appeared, raising its back and wagging its tail as jf in 
anger. Andrew said he should like to see them play 
together, and proposed letting the squirrel out of the 
cage. Had he been more of a physiognomist he would 
never have ventured upon it in the state of temper in 
which Miss Puss was; but the door of the cage was 
opened, and out went the squirrel at once to the hearth- 
rug, expecting to have some sport as usual, when Jet, 
raising her back and wagging her tail, suddenly put out 
her paw, whether hurting or frightening the squirrel, or 
both, can never be known, but with one bound it sprang 
from the ground to the chair, from the chair to the 
table, and down again, and away through the door, 
which had, unfortunately, been just left open, and before 
the astonished spectators could recover their surprise it 
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had darted away, and was seen no more. In vain was it 
searched for till nightfall ; in vain was the cage placed 
at early morning under the shade of the tree where 
it usually basked in the summer sun ; in vain some 
tempting nut or cone was laid on the path to tempt it 
back. The squirrel never returned to the sorrowing 
children, or to the cage where it had always seemed so 
happy. A reward was oflfered at all the shop windows, 
the papers being written out by Andrew, but of no avail. 
And the subject of Jet's conduct upon that sad event 
was very much criticized by the whole household, and 
especially its dark and sinister air as it walked proudly 
and angrily into the room elevating its back and tail, 
and well did it deserve the scolding it got from them all. 

But alas poor Jet ! its days were drawing to a close. 
I must tell you that there was a large rabbit warren 
very near, and a farrier's establishment close by, and 
many and many were the complaints made that no 
staid, respectable cat or playful little kitten was safe 
from the horrid poachers, who snared and killed them 
for the sake of their skins. And one night, soon after 
the event I have recorded, Jet was seen quite late by 
one of the seiTants ; it did not appear the next morning, 
and it was never seen again. 

Some time after, Mr. Osborne's attention was attracted 
to a black fur cap worn by a young man who had just 
gone into mourning for his father, and upon being ques- 
tioned as to where he had got it, he gave such a rambling 
and vague account of the whole aflfair that everybody at 
the parsonage believed that it was indeed the skin of poor 
Jet, and that Dick had either killed it himself or bought 
it knowing it to have been unfairly got. Ever afterwards 
he always tried to get out of the way of the Osborne 
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family, and if he met them accidentally never touched 
his hat as he did formerly. And Lily and Harry, if they 
saw him "by chance, would say to each other, ** Don't 
look! there is poor Jet on Dick's head;" which he, 
having overheard, complained to the servants, and said 
"it was very hard on him, for, if they had observed, there 
was not a speck of white on his cap, and everybody knew 
that one of Jet's feet had a white patch on it." 

" Yes," they said, " that was very true, but in the 
making of fur caps they did not usually put in the 
paws." 

And he went away much confused, and kept out of 
their wav still more than ever. 





CHAPTER Vn. 

HOW LILY WAS NEARLY STRANGLED. 

The heading of this chapter sounds very dreadful, does 
it not? But it was nevertheless true that poor Lily 
was very nearly strangled. It happened one day, on a 
half-holiday daring the apple season, that the gardener 
gave two huge codlins to Lily and Harry, telling them 
they were the most heantifal and juicy apples known. 

The children thought how nice it would be to go into 
the field opposite and have a sort of picnic, as they had 
bought some buns at the little shop close by, and went 
there until Andrew could join them. 

Their mother gave her consent, and Andrew went to 
meet a new acquaintance he had made, viz., a boy staying 
at a house in L town who had never in his life seen the 
fun of riding on the fir trees. 

Mrs. Osborne said she would take care of Caesar, as 
they must not go without Anne; and Lily took her doll, 
and Harry insisted on dragging the squirrel's cage with 
him (for it was during the residence of that little animal 
at the parsonage), as he did so. wish to see if any other 
squirrels would come and talk to it if he hung it up on a 
tree. Anne soon seated herself down in the shade, as she 
was very anxious to finish a book she was reading, and 
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was rather cross at the children asking her so many 
questions. However, they set to work by themselves 
and fixed upon a spot, where they fastened a clean pocket- 
handkerchief down at the four corners with little stones, 
and then placed four little wooden plates with red edges 
on them, and out of a wooden tureen and salad bowl 
of the same kind they took the two apples, which had 
been sliced into rounds and covered with brown sugar. 

It was not a very tempting dish to most people, but 
they thought it quite delicious. 

A slice was put on each plate and the rest remained 
in the two dishes, and the buns were then cut in four 
pieces and put in the middle. 

The cage was hung on a tree close by, and dolly was 
seated leaning its back against the same tree, with a little 
parasol over its head (for it was in its palmy days), and 
the children seated themselves down on the grass, wait- 
ing anxiously for Andrew to appear with his new friend; 
and, to beguile the time till his arrival, they hunted for 
five little round stones, and began to play a very favourite 
game of that date called '* five stones." 

Soon the two boys were seen running towards them. 
When they got near, Andrew hesitated a little, seeing the 
welcome they were to meet with ; however, he took the 
" bull by the horns," as he used to say, and in rather a 
consequential and loud voice he said — 

"I say, Hubert, here are my little brother and sister 
having some fun ; come and have a look at them." 

Lily rose up and felt rather uncomfortable and shy, 
and did not like being called "little," and seeing Andrew 
so important, and his new friend so tall and big. Then 
she blushed very much as she saw Andrew pointing out 
dolly, and then shouting out — 
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"What on earth, Harry, has made you bring the 
squirrel here ? " 

Both the boys roared with laughter when they heard 
the reason, and Andrew mounted up the tree and put 
the cage higher, to Harry's great delight, but to no 
avail, as no squirrel came near it all the day. 

They were just going away when Lily faintly said, 
*' Won't you stay and have some apple ? it is all ready." 

Andrew glanced at his new friend, who was laughing, 
and colouring a little himself he said, " Oh yes, if you 
are sure there are no spiders on it." Then turning to 
Hubert he added in a low voice, " We will just eat a bit 
and tlien go ; " and they did so. 

As soon as they were out of hearing Lily burst out 
excitedly, " I never knew such a horrid boy in my life ; 
he laughed at everything we did; and Andrew too. 
Another time he would have stayed and sat down by us 
to read his book and have some fun. It's that horrid 
boy; I'll tell papa about him! " Then she saw Andrew 
running back, and he came up hastily and said — 

" Don't mind, Lily ; but you see, if a big fellow likes 
to come with me on a half-holiday, he doesn't care to 
stay and play where the nursemaid is. You under- 
stand?" 

" Yes," said Lily, meekly. 

" However," he added, " before we go we will come 
and give you both some rides on the branches." 

"Oh yes, do. Thank you," said Lily. "But will 
he come too ? " nodding in the direction of Hubert. 

" Oh yes, I daresay he will." And then she heard 
Hubert say, " I began to be afraid you were going to 
stay with those youngsters and the nurse ; " and he 
laughed a little. 
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Lily did not half like it, bat felt proud to see Andrew 
in company with such a great boy. 

Somehow the day had not been such a happy one as 
they usually had, and the time seemed long until the 
boys returned, bringing a lot of flints they had found 
with curious little shells in them, which Hubert had 
never seen before. 

Andrew then mounted a large fir tr^e and showed him 
what fun it was creeping along the branches that were 
strong enough to bear his weight, and then weighing 
them down with his hands and rising up again with a 
spring in some way which I cannot exactly explain. 

Hubert could not manage it at all. 

Then Andrew called out to Harry and said, " Now I 
will show you how I give these youngsters a ride." 

So he crept to the lower branch and pressed it down 
gently, when Harry jumped up to try and catch hold of 
the branch with his hands, and by holding tight was 
raised off his feet a little and let down again, and so on. 
It was great fun to them. Hubert was on another 
branch patching the performance with surprise. Then 
Andrew said, " Now, Lily, you are a capital hand at it." 

DSlermined to do her best, Lily threw back her little 
straw bonnet with green ribbons tied« under her chin, 
leaving her head bare ; and as the branches were bent 
down she jumped up and caught hold of them and had 
her ride up and down again, scarcely ever failing. 

Then Hubert shouted out, "Hurrah ! hurrah ! " 

Then came one bending down of the branch lower 
still, which, terrible to relate, caught in the strings of her 
bonnet, and to Andrew's horror he saw her suspended 
by them with her arms stretched out. He shouted to 
Anne, who was sitting under the tree reading, to catch 
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hold of her legs to ease her weight, and moved gently 
further down the branch to weigh it down more, when in 
an instant Hubert had got down from the tree and caught 
hold of Lily and held her up with one arm, and pulling 
out of his pocket a knife which he opened with bis teeth, 
cut the ribbon by which she was suspended, but not 
before she was blue in the face and struggling for breath. 
They laid her down on the grass and raised her head, 
and got a little water from the ditch in the little wooden 
soup tureen and dashed it over her face, and then washed 
away the blood, for there was a deep scratch all down 
her cheek from a broken branch ; and when they could 
collect their thoughts and stop Anne's sobbing (for she 
said she knew she should lose her place), Andrew pro- 
posed to return home, and they started off, Lily holding 
on his arm. 

" What a lucky thing you were here and had a knife," 
said Andrew to Hubert ;" for if I had come down from 
the tree or fallen over the branch, she must have been 
throttled, for she would have been carried up a yard or 
more off her legs." 

When they got home they were thankful to find their 
father and mother were absent, and Lily was put into 
her bed and had fallen into a sweet sleep before their 
return. The horror of this day was never forgotten by 
any of them, and the scar on Lily*s face remained for 
many years. Anne was nearly dismissed (as she ex- 
pected) for having been reading when she ought to have 
been watching the children ; and I think I need not say 
that that game was never played again, nor did Lily or her 
brothers ever again meet that "nice kind boy,'* as she 
ended by calling Hubert, as he went abroad with his 
friends soon after, and they never heard of his return. 
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Not long after Andrew's celebrated visit to London, 
be came running in one day, and called Lily to bear 
the contents of a paper wbicb be palled out of bis 
pocket; " but first of all,'* be said, "do you remember 
my telling you about tbe diving-bell at tbe Poly- 
tecbnic?" 

*' Ob yes, very well," said Lily. 

*' Wbat will you say wben I tell you tbat a lady has 
lately gone down in one ? " 

*'A lady!" exclaimed both tbe children at once. 
" How wet she must have got ! " 

"No," said Andrew, and then explained much better 
than I can tbe reason why she did not get wet. " But 
what do you think she did when she was at tbe bottom 
of tbe water?" 

"Died," said Harry. 

"No." 

" She caught hold of the tongue of the bell," said Lily. 

"No; you will never guess, so I must tell you," 
replied Andrew. And be said slowly, "Wben she was 
in the bell at the bottom of the water she wrote a letter 
to her father." 

" Oh, Andrew ! " said Harry, " bow can you tell such 
a wicked story ? " 

"It's neither wicked nor is it a story, so just listen 
a moment," be replied. " Tbe lady's name was Morris, 
she was tbe wife of General Morris, and they were 
staying at Plymouth, and she said that she was deter- 
mined to go down in one herself, to see what it was like; 
and so she did, and there she wrote a letter, a copy of 
which I will read to you." 

" How pleased the old man must have been ! " said 
Harry. 
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" How do you know he was old ? " said Lily. 

" Never mind whether he was old or young," replied 
Andrew, ''but just listen ; " and he began to read aloud 
the following letter : 

•< < From a beUe, my dear father, yonVe oft had a line.* 

''That means from a beautiful woman/* explained 
Andrew. 

" Ah ! I thought you meant a diving-bell/' said Lily. 

" No. I'll begin again ; but remember the first * belle* 
does not mean the diving-bell, but belle, which is French 
for a pretty woman. So she means that her father had 
often had a letter from a pretty woman which she called 
a * belle,' but he had never had one from & * diving-bell ' 
before," and he began to read it over again : 

'* * From a beUe, my dear father, yoaVe oft had a line, 
Bnt not from a bell under water ; 
Just DOW I can only assure you I'm thine, 
Your dutiful, diving y affectionate daughter.*" 

" Isn't that good ? " said Andrew. 

" Very," replied Lily, laughing; " but just let me read 
it myself, and then I shall understand it better." 

" I got into such a scrape about this dutiful daughter," 
added Andrew. '* I took the paper out of my pocket to 
read just as I was going up with my exercise to Mr* 
Ball, and I began to laugh ; so he said, ' Osborne, what 
do you mean by behaving like that in school?' I stopped 
at once, and walked up to the desk ; as soon as I got 
there I thought of the last line: 

<« * Tour dutiful, diving, affectionate daughter,* 

and I regularly burst out laughing; and he sent me 
^own and told me to remain in and write out two 
hundred lines, and that was whait made me late. It is 
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such a bother/' he added ; " I never can help laughingy 
and I always get lines for that." 

" I am sure I should too,** said Lfly. *' I think we 
had better practise telling each other funny things and 
then paying a fine when we laughed. Let us begin ! '* 
And away they ran to try the experiment ; and meeting 
their mother, they told her the story, and said they 
wanted to ask a great favour of her. 

" What is it, my dear?" she replied ; "not to have 
another half-holiday, I hope, for you will certainly grow 
up to be terrible dunces if you have so many." 

" Oh no, mamma, it is nothing of the sort; but we 
do want you to let us earn some money like the little 
Bloomfields do. They told us the other day when they 
came here that they had such fun, for their papa gives 
Edward sixpence a month to teach two little boys to 
read twice a week, whose father is very ill, and they are 
too small to go so far to school. And Annie is learning 
to work so nicely, and her mamma gives her a penny 
when she makes the baby a pinafore if she does it very 
well. And then they have all pennies when they like to 
weed or water the garden ; but they make themselves so 
wet that they are not allowed to do any more watering. 
And, mamma, it would be such fun if you would allow 
us to do the same ; then I should learn to work so well, 
because of course you would never pay me if I did not 
do it nicely; and Harry would not be half so lazy." 

"Lily, I am no more lazy than you are," called out 
Harry. " I picked up all the books that fell down this 
morning when I upset the table, and you did not touch 
one ! " 

Mrs. Osborne thought a moment, and then she said, 
" I daresay, my dear, it would amuse you, and in some 
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respects I think it a good plan; but I am afraid it might 
make yon all think that yon were never to help to do 
anything nnless yon were paid for it, and I like to see 
children always ready to help any one, and making 
themselves nsefhl without expecting any return." 

''But, mamma/' said Lily, ''we will promise you to do 
lots of things without being paid for it. We will always 
run and call Anne, if you want her, and fetch papa's 
slippers, and run about anywhere, just the same ; only 
when we have done our lessons, instead of playing 
always, we might earn a little money ; and it would be 
such fun, for sometimes we get very tired of playing.''- 

** I never heard that before," said Andrew. ** Come, 
come, Lily, that is quite news. The other day you said 
you wished you could play all day, and never have any- 
thing else to think about." 

The children gained their point, and from that day 
they began to try and make themselves very useful, and 
whenever they felt inclined to add a little to their 
money boxes, they always asked their father or mother 
.to give them something to do. And Andrew, who was 
very fond of carpentering, used to mend all sorts of little 
things, and work in the garden ; and Harry, too, and 
Lily learnt to make button-holes well, and to mark, and 
make kettle-holders, and knit, and all sorts of useful 
things, and they soon filled their little money boxes 
with pennies ; and there still remain some journals of 
Andrew's of more than forty years ago, with the entries 
of the money he earned thus, for he regularly kept a 
small diaiy for many years, in which he wrote daily. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



THE OLD BLIND MABE. 
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Adjoining the kitchen garden of the old parsonage was 
a large grass field, usually called the *' stray pasture/* 
and in this field the fanner turned out his horses when 
the day's work was done. On the eventful day which I 
am going to tell you about there was nothing else in 
the field but a huge old blind chestnut mare, which 
went by the name of *' Blind Bess." The children 
would very often run into their father^s stable, and bring 
out a handful of oats to feed her through the palings, 
when she happened to wander near; for they never 
ventured into the field except when given leave by 
the farmer, who now and then would let Andrew or 
Harry have a ride on one of his horses. It was during 
the summer holidays, and the afternoon's amusement 
began by the three children slipping down the side of 
a straw stack in their father's little barn ; they mounted 
np by a ladder on one side, and then slid down the other. 
'After a time they got weary of this, and then they 
sauntered towards the field, and remained leaning by 
the rough wood palings near the " stray pasture." For 
close by was the dear old blind mare, feeding. Andrew 
got some oats and enticed her to the palings, and then 
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said, *' I don't see anybody near to ask, bat I am sure 
Mr. Goodman would not mind my having a ride. I 
wish he would come, that I might ask him." 

After waiting a little while, the temptation being very 
great, Andrew said again, '* I know he won't mind ; I 
think I will have a ride." And then he climbed up 
the palings and got on to her back, catching hold of 
her mane for reins, which was long and of a Ught 
colour. Then beginning very slowly at first, by degrees 
he got her into a good trot, and on arriving at the 
point he started from, after going the round of the 
field, he called to Harry to give him a little twig 
to make her go faster. He did look a funny figure, 
iLnd both the others laughed at him, for the back of the 
mare was so wide, he did not, or could not, bend his 
legs, which were sticking out straight on either side, 
and his trousers seemed nearly up to his knees, leaving 
his legs bare. The twig and sundry ** gee-ups " made 
the mare go splendidly, and as he reached Lily and 
Harry the second round (who were just thinking how 
delightful it would be to have a ride too), Andrew 
stopped and said, " Wouldn't it be splendid for you two 
to get up behind me ? Bon to the end of the palings, 
Lily, if you like, and climb up by the shed." 

" Oh yes, I should like it very much," said Lily; 
♦* but how can I get on her back ? " 

'' Oh, I will manage that," said Andrew. 

She climbed up, whilst Harry stood beside her. 

" Now," said Andrew, " put your right hand on the 
thatch, and reach me the other ; keep steady, and I will 
pull you on." 

This seemed a difficult matter, and Andrew was 
lifraid the mare should move ; so he got down and held 
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her head whilst Lily managed to scramble on to her 
broad back^ and Andrew told her ** to hold on tight to 
the mane/' and then he succeeded in putting Harry on, 
who seized Lily*s waist with both his hands, which 
nearly pulled her off, when Andrew said, ** You can't sit 
like that, Lily, you must put your leg over like a boy ; " 
which she did. Harry then grasped her tight, when 
Andrew called out, ** That will do ; wait a minute, and 
I will get up in front of you ; and, Lily, you must hold^ 
tight on me." 

They were a little frightened and uneasy till Andrew 
had managed to settle himself. First he got nearly on 
the neck of the mare, then there was a little shifting of 
places, until all were safely settled, when with a handful 
of mane in his left hand, and a stick in his right, and 
his legs stretched straight out, they started off at a little 
jog trot ; but gaining confidence as they went on, they 
got to a regular trot by the time they had gone 
once round the field, when Harry complained that 
his arms were aching a little, and Lily that her breath 
was short. But on they went for the second time round 
the field, keeping up a steady trot, the old blind mare 
as gentle as a lamb. The third round had just begun, 
when lo! what did they see in the distance? — the usually 
good-natured farmer coming towards them, waving a big 
stick in the air, crying out, " I'll give it to you. Mastoid 
Andrew. How darejon ride my mare ? And what Are 
you about with them two children behind you? You'll 
kill yourselves as well as the mare." Then he called 
out again, " Come slowly here, and I will help you off, 
and then, as sure as my name is George Woodman, I 
will go and tell your papa." 

No words could describe the feelings of the children ;> 
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they could not speak> for utterance seemed to have for- 
saken them. 

Mr. Woodman walked up and gently stopped the 
mare^ and very slowly said to Andrew, "You, sir, how 
dare you have got on the mare without my leave? 
You ought to have known better than to lead the 
youngsters into mischief.** And then he turned his 
eyes on Lily and said, " And you, too, miss, to be riding 
a big cart-horse like this, and a-straddling too ! I'm 
ashamed of you, with that little 'un behind you.*' 

Lily unfastened her clasped hands from Andrew's 
waist, and covering her face with both of them to hide 
her shame, burst out into a loud sob. 

Mr. Woodman reached Harry and lifted him off; 
then he took Lily down, sobbing all the while, and 
turning to Andrew, in whose face was not a shade of 
colour, he said, " As you've got up yourself, I suppose 
yon can manage to get down ? " 

" Yes, thanks," he stammered out, as he alighted on 
his feet; and all three stood for a moment perfectly still, 
not knowing what was coming next. 

Then the farmer said, "What do you think I'm going 
to do?" 

" Tell papa," said Andrew. 

" You won't like that, I know," said he ; " but what 
you most deserve. Master Andrew, is to have a good 
sound flogging, which I am very much inclined to give 
you ; " and he brandished his stick in the air. " But you 
need not all flinch like that, for I am not going to do it. 
Now, sir, what have you got to say for yourself ? " 

"Nothing," said Andrew ; " I haven't any excuse to 
give. It is all my fault, and I am very sorry I led Lily 
and Harry into the scrape; but I will never do it agaim^ 
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** I should think not/' said the farmer ; *' you have 
done bad enough^ and as likely as not have killed the 
mare. Where is your papa ? '* 

'' I thipk he is in the study/* said Andrew. '* I will 
go and see." 

Mr. Woodman walked on, and Andrew turned round 
to Lily and Harry, saying, " Pray don't blub ; I'm so 
sorry, but they sha'n't punish you if I can help it." 

But what avail could that have in the state of mind 
they were in — Harry with fright, and Lily almost dying 
with shame ; and no punishment, she thought, seemed 
bad enough for her, after such a contemptuous speech 
as the farmer had made to her? She took hold of 
Harry's hand and walked towards the house, whilst 
Andrew and the farmer disappeared through the garden 
door. What he told Mr. Osborne, Lily never knew, but 
a very severe lecture Andrew certainly had, and his 
father said, ''if he had not spoken out as manfully as 
he had done, probably he might not have let him go 
back to his school, but have sent him away somewhere 
else." Anyway he was not seen any more by the 
children that night, for he did not go into the nursery, 
as usual, before going to bed. 

Soon after the children went in, five o'clock struck, 
the welcome hour of tea, and the tray came clattering 
up, the cups making more noise than usual ; and there 
was poor Lily lying on her bed, with her head aching, 
and feeling ill all over, and wondering that bread and 
.water had not been served to them before, which was 
the only thing she expected, and she felt that she 
deserved nothing else, when, to her astonishment, i^he 
counted four cups and four saucers on the tray, and .then 
"she saw Anne put the chairs to the table, and heard her 
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say^ ** Gome along, miss, and have your tea, and that 
will make your head better." 

Lily half rose up, and faintly said, *' Are you quite 
sure we may have any tea ?" 

** Oh yes, miss, quite sure — your mamma said so ; 
but you are to go to bed directly after, and are not to go 
downstairs again to-night." 

Harry whispered, "Aren't you glad, Lily? Fm so 
hungry." 

" Yes, very," said Lily ; " but I do hope Andrew has 
some too." 

But Anne did not know, and began to smooth Harry's 
hair, and put him up at the table. Lily, making herself 
neat, seated herself by his side. Very little was said at 
tea, and as soon as it was over Lily and Harry took out 
their Testaments, and read their chapter, verse and 
verse, by the window, and then prepared for bed, and 
were both asleep when their mother came up. 

The next morning they were rather nervous on meet- 
ing their father and mother, but the latter said, *' We 
won't talk about how naughty you were yesterday, as I 
am sure you will never do it again." 

And Lily felt more than ever determined to try and 
be good, as her parents had beeti so very kind about 
their conduct the day before. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

POLLY HOPKINS AND SILLY BELLY. 

Hake ! Who is that singing ? Sorely it must he 
Harry ! No one has a voice like his. Yes ! there he 
sits, little lazy creature, with his legs crossed upon some 
planks of wood, whilst Andrew is digging in the garden 
to prepare a bed for something to be planted out, and 
Lily is kneeling down weeding away at a flower bed, and 
Anne sits on a low chair working and watching little 
Caesar, who toddles backwards and forwards, bringing a 
weed at a time to put into a basket by her side. 

"Hariy," said Lily, "you are very lazy. You re- 
member papa said to-day he would not give you any 
more pennies unless you really did work, and he set you 
that little bit to weed. I shall have done mine in a few 
minutes.** 

" Never mind,** replied Hany. 

" But you will mind when Andrew and I go to buy 
the gooseberries, and you have none,'* said Lily. 

"No, I sha*n*t,*' repeated Harry. And then at the 
highest pitch of his voice he began to sing — 

Pretty Polly Hopkins, bow do you do-ou, bow do you do ? " 
None the better for seeing of you-oUf for seeing of you." 

" Harry, it is very naughty of you to sing that, when 
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"So it'* yoa, Utile Master, that's been a-mocking me again." 

Page 75. 
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you know that Polly is at work to-day in the garden, 
and Silly Billy is with her." 

"Is she?" said Harry; "Tm so glad. Do go, 
Anne, and ask her if it is trae that she pats onions in 
her bread when she makes it ? " 

" I can't do that," said Anne ; " but if you want to 
know you can easily ask her yourself." 

Harry got up and ran towards the garden gate. Just 
as he reached it he was astonished to see Polly and 
Silly Billy standing perfectly still, looking towards the 
spot whence he had risen. He was too much abashed 
to speak, and, turning round, went away, and without 
thinking of what he was doing, began again to sing — 

** Pretty Polly Hopkins, how do you do-on, how do you do ? " 

when up came Polly, and the boy striding beside her, 
tod she began — 

" So it's you, little master, that's been a-mocking me 
again ? " 

There was no answer, but all stopped what they were 
doing and looked at her. There she stood, a tall, 
gaunt woman of about fifty years of age, dressed in the 
very oldest clothes, with a large, old-fashioned poke 
bonnet on, and a face almost entirely devoid of intellect; 
but now and then a sort of sharp, cunning look was 
visible. " Her Billy," as she called him, was a caricature 
of herself, without a grain of sense in his compositioti. 

Polly repeated, *' It's little master there without hid 
hat that has been mocking of me." 

Harry said, " No, Polly, I was going to ask you about 
the onions, only you frightened me so much." 

She only waved her hand, and said, " Ain't my name 
Polly Hopkins ? " 
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'^ Yes ! " echoed all the children* 

" Am I pretty ? " said Polly. 
, " Oh no-o ! oh no-o ! ** they began in chorus, and 
then suddenly stopped. 

** What do you sing your song about me for, then? 
That ain't young gentlemen's conduct to mock a poor 
woman like that," "said Polly, getting very red. " What 
would your pa and your ma say, who always behave 
so nice to me, if they know'd thiEit you was allust 
a-mocking me, and singing and laughing at me ? for it*s 
pretty it is that pretty does." 

" Well done, Polly," cried Andrew ; " you are 'cute ! 
You told me one day that the folks said you were 
* shanny,* now I will bet anything that there are not 
many women in this place who would have said a *cuter 
thing than that." 

Polly dropped a curtsey, and said, "Polly Hopkins 
ain't such a fool as they say."< 

"No, that she isn't," said Andrew; "but do you 
know, Polly, that song that Master Harry was singing 
was sung long before either you or Billy were bom ?" 

" S'pose it was," said Polly. 

" Well, if you suppose it was, how could it mean 
you? I can tell you it meant quite another Polly 
Hopkins. But you are not going to tell me that you 
were not pretty when you were young ? " 

" Now, Billy,, tell the truth," said. Andrew, turning 
to him. "Wasn't your mother pretty when she was 
young ? " 

Billy only stared, whilst Anne began to laugh, but 
neither of the children dared. 

" You don't answer ! " said Andrew. 

Billy looked at his mother, who said, " Hold up your 
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.head^ Bill, and speak ta the young gentleman. He says, 
* Billy, wam't your mother pretty when she were a 
gal?'" 

Billy looked vacant. 

" Tell 'em ' Yes, ' " said Polly. 

" Y-e-s-e," stammered Billy. 

"Well done," said Andrew. "And as you and your 
mother are so *cute, I will give you twopence when I 
have finished this digging, and you can get a pint of 
beer for your supper." 

" And I will give my halfpenny, if you will teU us 
about the onions," said Harry. 

" What onions ? " replied Polly. 

" Anne, do speak," said Harry, turning towards her, 
" and ask her ? " 

Anne began, "Master Harry wants to know if you 
put onions into your bread when you make it." 

" And if it is nice," added Harry. 

" Yes, that's nice," drawled out Polly, slowly, " when 
you ha'n't any sauce to eat with the bread ; but 'tis 
Billy as likes it best." 

" All right," said Andrew to Harry. " Now pay up 
your hal^enny." 

" I haven't got it," said he. 

" But remember," replied Andrew, " you have 
promised it to her." 

" Well, I must go and ask papa for it." 

" Harry," said Lily, laughing, " how can you ask 
papa to give it you. until you have finished your task ? " 

" But I must, for the bell is ringing," added he. 

Then Lily said, " Set to work directly ; you can finish 
it in five minutes, whilst we get ready, and you will be 
ashamed to tell papa that you have not begun it yet." 
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Harry sighed, and made no reply, but began at once, 
going down on his bare knees to work away at th^ 
weeds. He began with both hands, bat finding that 
did not answer, he rested on one liand and weeded with 
the other as fast as he could, while Polly and Billy 
stood looking on. 

Andrew and Lily, ad they walked away, went into "fits 
of laughter at the sight of Harry. When they reached 
the house they ran upstairs as fast as they could to 
their mother's bedroom window to Jiave another peep at 
him. He was still working, and Polly and Billy looking 
on. They told their parents, who were highly amused, 
and said it was a capital lesson for Harry, who was 
always such an idle little monkey. 

They were just going to sit down to dinner when 
they saw Harry running up the path with his basket of 
weeds in his hand, and were watching him, when his 
toe caught in a stone, and down he went, the basket 
and all the weeds flying. 

" Pick up the bits, old boy," shouted out Andrew, 

Harry raised himself, and just gave his poor knees 
a touch with his hands to rub off the gravel, and making 
a little grimace, snatched up the basket, fearing to be 
late for dinner ; whilst Mr. Osborne called out — 

*' Harry, why are you so late ? " 

" I fell down, papa, and cut my knees." 

" But how is it Lily and Harry have done their task, 
and they had a great deal more to do than you had ? ^' 

" They began first, papa," he said. 

" How was that ? " 

" Oh ! they began a long while before I did. I didn't 
begin till Lily said I couldn't have my halfpenny until 
I had finished the bed." 
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*' Show me the weeds/' said his'father^ '* and then I 
shall know if you have really worked." 

Harry looked down into the empty basket, " They 
have all dropped into the path/* he said. 

** Well, run and get them," replied his father. 

Harry ran back and had soon gathered them up-*» 
and holding out bis basket said, ** Look, papa, what a 
lot there are ! " 

*• You have certainly earned your halfpenny to-day," 
said Mr. Osborne, " unless Polly helped you." 

" No, she didn't/* said Harry, eagerly ; " I did it all 
myself." 

" Then here is your halfpenny,'* said Mr. Osborne, 
' which you have promised for the receipt for the onion 
bread; " and he laughed. 

Harry held it out, and Polly took it eagerly; and 
Andrew, who had just come to the door, gave his two« 
pence also. Polly thanked him and was walking away 
when she turned round and said — 

" You think Polly is siniple; maybe she is, but she 
don*t do the work that other folks get paid for." 

" What does she mean ? " said Andrew. " There's 
something behind." 

- " I don't know," said Mr. Osborne. *' Come in 
now.*' 

They then all reseated themselves at the table, and 
began to eat their dinner, when Andrew burst out^* 

'* Tve got it; I know what .the old girl meant, papa. 
You asked Harry if Polly had helped him to weed, and 
he said no, he had done it all himself; so she now 
replies by saying she wouldn't help other people when 
she wouldn't be paid for it» Well done, Polly.'* 

After dinner was over Mrs. Osborne said she did not 
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wish the children to be deprived of the gooseberries/ as 
they lasted so short a time ; and as they had been so 
kind to Polly in giving her their money, she wonld give 
them some herself. They were mnch pleased, and Lily 
said ''she wanted her penny to bny some for a poor little 
boy who was ill, and when Andrew and Harry gave their 
earnings to Polly she thought of him." So it was all 
settled happily, and the only person they conld think of 
who sold them was old Dame Boberts, a very dirty old 
woman, and Mrs. Osborne said that they were on no 
account to eat any which were previously gathered, but 
to have them fresh from the bushes. 

The trio started off in high spirits, and soon arrived 
at the cottage, and knocked at the door ; soon they 
heard the old woman hobbling up the steps to open 
it, for the room was much lower than the road. She 
certainly did not look a very inviting person to buy 
anything of, much less gooseberries which she had 
gathered herself. 

" Have you any gooseberries to sell. Dame Boberts ? '* 
said Andrew. 

" Yes, plenty, my dear young gentleman, and beautiful 
mvller ones they are ; look at them up in the window." 
• ** Thank you," said Lily; "but' we want some fresh 
ones, if you please." 

'' Do come in, my dears, and look at them," said 
Dame Boberts. " You won't find any so muUer in the 
garden as they are, for they have been laying two days 
in the sun in that window." 

*' They do look good," said Harry. 
' " Nasty you mean," said Lily in a low voice. 

" No," replied the pertinacious Harry, *' I mean 
jfood." 
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Which the old woman hearing added^ *' Yes, yonng 
gentlemaDy they are good ; jnst taste them.'* And she 
took up one between her fingers^ and was jast going to 
put it into the mouth of Harry, which was open ready 
to receive it, when Lily seized his arm and snatched 
him away. 

" Don't, Lily," said Harry. " What did you do that 
for?" 

" Well, you are peevish ! " exclaimed the old woman. 

Lily turned scarlet, saying, " They are rather too ripe." 

** No they are not," said Harry. 

Lily squeezed Harry's hand a little to try and make 
him say no more, whilst Andrew walked away; but 
BEarry was not to be silenced. " Lily, how you do hurt," 
said he. 

The old woman looked at her through her heavy 
tortoise-shell spectacles, which she had just rested on the 
tip of her nose, and said, '* Who would have thought a 
little lady like you would have been so peevish as not to 
have let your little brother have them beautiful muller 
gooseberries." 

** I am not peevish," said Lily, feeling her blood all 
boiling up at being accused of such a thing; ''but mamma 
told us we were only to take fresh ones out of the 
garden." (She was almost ready to cry with vexation.) 

** Oh ! maybe," said the old woman, '' she wants to 
keep them two or three days afore she eats them." 

Lily passed her and went quickly to Andrew, and 
stooping down a little, in a low voice gave vent to her 
feelings ''at the horrid old woman." 

Andrew was much amused, and could not resist 
saying, " Come here, Harry, for Lily is so peevish." 

This was too much for her, and running up to Harry 

7 
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«he said in a low voice, ** Harry, if you eat any of those 
gooseberries in the house I will certainly tell mamma;'* 
and home she ran. 

When she arrived she did not know what to do 
with herself. First she went into the arbour, and 
that stifled her, then she went out and walked fast up 
and down the garden, and then went up to the 
nursery, which was empty. So she took her doll and 
walked about with it ; but she was too old now to tell 
all her little troubles to it, as she did formerly, so she 
returned to the garden and mounted the dear old fir 
tree, where she remained until she heard her brothers* 
voices. And as they ran through the gate she saw them 
looking up at the window^ of the nursery, and heard 
Andrew say, " She is not there. I can't think what 
made her so angry, for she bounced off when I said 
something about her being peevish ; for it was enough 
to make a cat laugh to have seen the old woman's gaze 
and hers as they stood there. I wish I hadn't said 
anything about it, for she never is peevish." 

" She did hurt my hand, though," said Harry. 

Unhappily Lily did not hear the last two sentences. 
So as they went under the tree to see if she was gone 
to the arbour, Lily called out, " Andrew, you are a 
coward ! And, Harry, you are the dirtiest boy I ever 
knew!" 

"Oh! there you are," said Andrew. "Come and 
have some gooseberries — they are splendid." 

Lily felt softened, and began to descend the tree. 

"It tvas too bad of me to say what I did," said 
Andrew. " She is a horrid old woman, and I wouldn't 
buy anything of her at all if anybody else had any to 
sell." 
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Whilst Andrew said this Harry was turning over bis 
little hands and then looking all down his trousers^ and 
at last he said — 

" I'm not dirty, Lily." 

"Yes you are/' said Lily; "for you were just going 
to eat those nasty shrivelled old gooseberries out of tbat 
horrid old woman's dirty bands, with her nails like 
claws. If you had done it, I would never have kissed 
you again. That's why I pinched your hand, for I was 
sure you did not see them.'' 

" No, I never looked at them at all," he replied ; and 
after a pause he added, "I am glad I did not eat them." 

"Lily," said Andrew, "you are exactly like a little 
pepper-box." 

And then the trio passed into the house to fetch a 
plate to put their fruit upon, as merrily as if no little 
breeze had come to ruffle them for a moment. 




CHAPTER IX. 

CONFIDENCES AND MR, OSBORNE's STOBY- 

" Andrew," said Lily one day just as he was running 
off to his afternoon school, *^ I never have time to talk 
to you now." 

'* Why not?" said he. " What have you had to do ? " 

" Nothing," she replied ; " but I don't feel well, and 
I never have any one to talk to." 

*' What is the matter ? Why don't you go and tell 
mamma?" 

" Oh no ! " said Lily. '* But will you come after tea 
into tbe nursery, when it is nice and warm, and Harry 
will be gone downstairs, and Anne will be putting 
Caesar to bed ? " 

"You don't call it cold now, do you?" said Andrew. 

" No, but I like to tell things much the best when all 
the curtains are drawn, and before the candles are 
lighted ; just the time when we tell funny things over 
the fire." 

** I must go," said Andrew. 

" Will you come ? — do come," cried Lily after him. 

" Oh yes, I promise you Til come." 

Lily watched him as he walked rapidly along, and 
said to herself, " What a good boy Andrew is. He never 
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teases' me like other boys do their sisters, and he never 
scarcely langhs at me when I tell him things, nnless be 
thinks I am very silly, and he always understands. 
Sometimes if I only half tell him a thing and stop, be 
says, ' I know, Lily ; * and then I haven't to finish it. I 
feel much better now." 

Tea was over in the nursery, and everything was made 
comfortable by six o'clock, the fire blazing brightly, and 
the cortains drawn. The baby was being put to bed in 
the next room ; Harry was jabbering away downstairs ; 
and Lily, having told her mamma that she and Andrew 
were going to have ^^a nice little talk together," was not 
expected to join them. In a few minutes Harry ran 
upstairs for his puzzle, and on returning met Andrew, 
who asked him where Lily was. 

" Li the nursery," replied Harry ; " she won't come 
down. I 'spose she is going to talk secrets to you ; she 
never tuiU tell me any ; she says I can't keep them, but 
I can, can't I ? " 

*' Oh yes," said Andrew ; " all right," and he pushed 
the nursery door open. **Well, Lily," said he, *'you 
do look snug here all alone. What a capital fire you 
have got." 

"Yes," replied Lily, "I have been poking it and 
poking it, and trying to get a good blaze before you 



came." 
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Yes, and I see you have put the great armchair for 
me ; that's right, for if I am going to be the doctor or 
judge I ought to be in the chair of state." 

Then he sat down and began to rub his hands together 
before the fire, and Lily seated herself opposite on the 
low nursery chair. For a minute or two no one broke 
the silence. At last Andrew said — 
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" Out with it, Lily." 

Lily took up the poker, and, pushing it through the 
bars of the grate, said — 

"What funny things there are in the fire ; do look, 
Andrew." 

** Yes, I see," he replied. Another silence. 

" Well, Lily," at last said Andrew, making a second 
attempt, ** what is it you have got to tell me ? " 

"I have been very naughty indeed,." stammered Lily, 
V but I have been so tired when I went to bed the last 
two nights." 

"Why didn't you go earlier, then?" said Andrew. 
" If I were you I should go when Harry did, if I were so 
tired." 

" Oh, but he's younger than I am." 

" What does that matter ? But what have you done ? 
Nothing very bad, I daresay." 

"yes it is," said Lily, "and I ought to be punished," 
and she nearly began to cry. " But, Andrew, don't you 
wish that all those people weren't so ill just now ? " 

" Yes, of course I do, Lily ; but what has that to do 
with your being naughty ? " 

" You know," continued Lily, " mamma told us, when 
we said our prayers at night, we were not to forget about 
those poor little children. Well, when I have said my 
prayers for papa and mamma (and I am quite sure 
mamma isn't well, for I heard the doctor order her to 
take porter because she was so weak, so mamma takes 
longer now), there's you, and Harry, and CsBsar ; and 
then I must say my prayers about the fire." 

" What fire ? " said Andrew. 

" Why, I am always so afraid the house will get on 
fire, so I have to say my prayers for that ! . And now 
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these poor people are so ill, and when I come to them I 
am so tired ! '* 

** Well, never mind, Lily," said Andrew, seeing she 
was going to hreak down, and really not knowing just 
then what to say. 

"Well," said Lily, " so I haven't said any prayers at 
all for two nights for myself. So I ought to he well 
punished ; and I have felt very naughty too, and I could 
not do my music, so I want you to give me a little 
punishment." 

** Oh, Lily ! I couldn't do that," said Andrew. 
"Brothers can't punish their sisters. But, Lily,' I 
don't know whether I quite understand you. Why don't 
you pray for us all at the same time ? " 

"Oh no, Andrew, I couldn't do that, because I can't 
think of you all at once." 

"Well, then, leave me out." 

" Why, Andrew ! " exclaimed Lily, warmly ; " as if I 
could do such a thing as that. Why, you help me more 
than any one." 

" Well, then, Lily, now to-day why did you not say a 
little prayer when you were by yourself, as you were so 
tired last night, or an extra one this morning ? " 

" I never thought of that ; but I don't say the same 
prayers in the morning that I do at night. I always keep 
all of you for the evenings, and in the morning I ask 
God to keep me good, and other things. You know 
mamma does not dways punish me when she ought. I 
was really wishing yesterday she would give me a good 
bang or something, I was so naughty; and the more she 
was kind the more naughty I was, and that is another 
reason why I want you to punish me." 

" I do think, Lily, you are quite right ; you do most 
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tboroQglily deserve a punishmenty and yoa certainly 
ought not to forget your own prayers. I'll tell you what 
I should do. I should go to bed earlier, and I should 
tell mamma how sorry you were for being so naughty 
yesterday; and remember you can always say a little 
prayer when you are playing with your doll, or anything. 
God can hear you." 

" Yes, I shall think of that now," replied Lily. " I 
suppose I had better do what you say. I do punish my- 
self sometimes," she continued, " when I don't pay any 
attention to my lessons.'* 

" How do you mean ? " said Andrew. 

" I won't go out to play for ten minutes ; and yester- 
day I did so, only I wasn't any the better for it ; I think 
it must have been because I had not said my prayers." 

"How did you punish yourself yesterday?" said 
Andrew. 

" We had my favourite pudding for dinner, and when 
I saw it coming on the table I thought |I had better not 
have any, as it was the very thing I liked best. And 
Andrew," said Lily (who was now getting much happier), 
** if you ever want to punish me, you must never let me 
tell you anything ; so you know now the best thing you 
can do." 

At that instant Harry came bouncing into the room, 
singing at the top of his voice. 

** Good-night," said Andrew, hastily kissing Lily; 
" good-night, Harry " (who at that moment sprang on to 
his back). " Get down, you little wretch," he added ; 
'* you have half broken my back." 

" Good-night," said Lily. " We have had such a nice 
talk. Thank you, Andrew." 

Harry chased after him along the passage, when 
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Andrew suddenly tamed back, and patting his head in- 
side the narsery door, said, " Lily, I didn't really wish 
yoa to leave me oat — ^you know when." 
" I thoaght you didn't," she said. 

4c * * * * 

Many years had passed since the little scene I have 
described took place, and Andrew and Lily were once 
again sitting side by side, as they had often done when 
children; but this time tbey had been watching the 
waves dash mountains high at St. Jean de Luz, in the 
south of France, and not in their own old home, for 
Andrew was there for his health. 

Lily said, " You look tired. I think we had better go 
back." 

" Yes, I am," he replied. " I feel I get gradually 
weaker. Do you remember, Lily, once when we were 
little children at Bransworth, after a talk in the nursery, 
my running back and telling you I did not want you 
to leave me out in your prayers ? " 

"Yes, very well," said Lily, sadly. 

" Well, dear, if I wanted them then, I feel I want 
them doubly now," said he. 

I think Lily must have found great comfort from 
Andrew's advice, as for a long time afterwards she had 
no trouble with her lessons, and pleased him very much 
by the number of pieces of poetiy she learnt by heart, 
niid repeated to him as they sat together on a half-holi- 
d:iy talking on their dear fir tree. 

I daresay that many of my young readers may be sur- 
prised at Andrew's finding any amusement in sitting on 
the branches of a tree talking to a girl younger than him- 
self, when he might have been enjoying himself at all 
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sorts of games. But you must remember what a long time 
it was ago ; and in those days children had not half the 
amusements you all have now ; and when it was not the 
season for cricket, or birds-nesting, or skating, there was 
not much to be done. Certainly there was a marble 
season, and paper chases, and hare-and-hounds ; but 
then there must be the boys to play all these games, and 
besides a few at the grammar school, there was only one 
gentleman's son anywhere near, and Andrew thought 
him ** a muff; " so he often spent a very happy time, 
as I have said before, on the branches of the fir tree, 
telling Lily all sorts of most interesting stories from 
Grecian, Bbman, or French history, and she was only 
too delighted to listen to him. And that little monkey, 
Harry, would amuse himself by picking up deal apples 
and throwing them at them, when Lily would call out, 
** Harry, don't come so near or you will be sure to learn 
something," and then he would put both his fingers 
in his ears and run away crying. 

" Oh ! I hope not. I do hate learning about people 
with such hard names." 

Andrew was so far beyond his years in stature as well 
as intellect that he was a companion for almost any one, 
and on this particular day which I am going to tell you 
about he was supremely happy ; for a dear old lady 
who lived in a beautiful place about a mile off had that 
day sent him a present of a ten-pound note for him to 
spend on books, and he was to start a library of his 
own; for he had read almost every book that could 
interest a boy in her large library, as he was allowed 
free access to go and choose any books he liked. And 
there he sat, as I have described, with a paper and 
pencil in his hand, making a list of school books which 
the master had told him would be very useful- 
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It was the anniversary of Mr. Osborne's birthday, 
and in the evening the children came downstairs 
for '* dessert and stories/' which was always a great 
event in their qniet lives ; and after a few minutes 
Harry said, " You remember, papa, you promised to 
tell us some stories about yourself when you were a 
little boy." 

" Yes, I believe I was silly enough to do something 
of the kind," replied Mr. Osborne ; " but I really do 
not know what to tell you." 

" Papa," chimed in Harry again, " do tell us about 
when you were a naughty boy." 

" A naughty boy ! Why, my dear child, papas are 
never naughty," said he, laughing. 

" Oh yes, papa, they are. You forget you told us 
your very own self one day that Isaac Smith's father 
ought to have been sent to prison for beating him so 
badly." 

"Yes, I am afraid they are sometimes," said Mr. 
Osborne. " And I must confess to you that I was a very, 
very idle dog with my lessons — so much so that no one 
could be found at home who would trouble themselves 
to teach me ; so I was sent to a dame's school to learn 
to read, where I often got punished for spoiling my books 
and swinging my legs as Harry does, and I am afraid 
if any of you had come in at that time you might more 
than once have found me in the corner with a dunce's 
cap on." 

"Oh, papa, papa!" said Harry; "is it really quite 
true?" 

" Perfectly, my dear. You see both your brother and 
sister believe me — ^they feel sure I was a very idle boy." 
Lily began to exclaim, but Mr. Osborne went on. " I 
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was the youngest of sixteen chUdren, and no doubt was 
a little spoiled. However, after a time I was sent to 
school, and by hook or by crook managed to keep up 
with other boys. But from my idleness I often got 
into trouble there. One particular thing was talking 
after we were in bed — for we had to go so early it was 
impossible to sleep — and that cost me no end of lines 
to learn by heart; but that I did very easily. One 
great trouble I had, which was, there being so many of 
us, I was supposed to wear my elder brothers' jackets 
and trousers when they were too short for them, so I 
seldom had any new clothes. I did not mind it — in 
fact, I do not think I thought about it at all at that 
time ; but they did not always fit me as conifortably a& 
I should have liked, and old Betty had an idea that 
boys were so tough nothing could hurt them. But 
one jacket I had at school was so tight under the arm 
I was determined before I went home somehow to slit 
it open. had rather hard work to do it ; but at length 
I managed it, with the assistance of my pocket-knife, 
just where it ought to be, and it had the desired effect, 
for I saw it no more. And now I must tell you about 
another trouble I had, which absolutely amounted to a 
misery. I found on my return to school after the 
Christmas holidays that Betty had sent me a flowered 
waistcoat to wear with my Sunday clothes. My old grand- 
father used to wear a very long waistcoat, exactly like 
what you often see in old portraits of that date. Well, 
my eldest brother appeared to have had one something 
of the same kind, which he had discarded as not just 
then being ' the thing,' and Betty was determined that 
it should not be thrown away ; so she had it cut small 
and hidden away, and I never saw it until the terrible 
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momeBt when I went to the long dresser wardrobe where 
all our clothes were arranged the first Sunday after we 
returned to school. No. 6 was my number, and how 
can I ever describe to you my feelings when I beheld 
this dreadful waistcoat with embroidered flowers all over 
it, lying over No. 6, and upon what I knew to be my 
own jacket and trousers. I stood petrified. The moment 
the boys saw it they set up a terrific yell (which seems 
to sound even now in my ears), and the biggest boy 
present snatched at it, and, jumping on to the dresser, 
held it up, as he said, for everybody to see, calling out 
as he leapt over the rows of clothes — 

" ' Look at Charlie's waistcoat, made out of his 
mother's petticoat ! ' 

" In vain I called out ' it was false ' — in vain I tried 
to seize it; but he leapt from one side to the other, 
holding it high above me. 

" ' Do you mean to say that this beautiful thing is 
not yours?' said one of the boys. 'Speak out, and 
don't be ashamed of it.' 

" * I never saw it before in my life,' said I. 

" * Never saw your mother wear this beautifully 
flowered ' 

" He got no further, for I could stand it no longer, 
and I shouted — 

" ' I'll tell you what. Jack, as sure as your name is 
Holt, if you dare to speak about my mother again I'll 
knock you down.' 

'* * Oh ! knock me down, will you ? ' said Jack. * I 
should like to see you try it.' 

'* I made no reply, but I jumped upon the dresser 
without shoes or stockings, for none of us were dressed, 
excepting our nightshirts. In a moment Jack sprung 
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to the ground, waving the waistcoat once again towards 
me ; but I was mad with excitement and anger, and I 
sprang after him, and seized him by the collar of his 
nightshirt with both my hands, and flung him down. 
He, however, was up again in a moment, for he was 
much older and stronger than I was, and we were 
grappling together, and all the boys shouting, when the 
door opened, and one of the under masters entered. 

" * Boys,' he exclaimed, * what does all this disgrace- 
ful noise mean on a Sunday?' 

" And without another word he gave us both two or 
three tremendous cuts on our shoulders (such as I never 
had before and never afterwards, I am happy to say). 
The other boys then explained the case, for I was hardly 
in a state to do so ; for, added to what I was suffering 
from the cane, I was in agony from a wooden splint 
having run into my great toe nail, besides hurting my 
foot and ankle in jumping down from the dresser. We 
were both kept in for three whole days, and it so hap- 
pened that we were the only boys punished thus. I 
really do not exactly remember how it came about, but 
we soon made up our quarrel, for Jack was very sorry for 
it when he saw what a dreadful toe I had. It festered, 
and after a time the nail came off; for in those days 
nobody took any trouble about boys at school unless 
they were absolutely ill, and I remained for nearly three 
weeks without being able to walk. 

** But to return to my dreadful waistcoat. There was 
nothing for me to do but to wear it, and so I put it on. 
Fortunately it was cold weather, and all the boys wore 
comforters then, which was the only extra covering they 
had in winter, and I managed to hide it well before I 
started off limping to church. • What I suffered there I 
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shall never forget, for my foot was swollen so much 
that I thought I should never have sat through the 
service ; and when, with the help of another boy, I got 
home and had my boot pulled off, I almost fainted, for 
I was anything but strong ; I grew so fast (like Andrew), 
and that was why they called me * Long Charlie.' " 

" How dreadfully you must have hurt yourself! " said 
Lily. 
. "I should like to have kicked Betty," said Harry. 

" Did the boys bother you about it — I mean about 
the waistcoat — afterwards ?" asked Andrew. 

" I will tell you. First of all, Betty was really a 
good old soul, and did not deserve a kicking ; but she 
was left too much to her own judgment ; I suppose my 
mother had other things to attend to. The boys did not 
say anything more about the waistcoat. I think it was 
because I was so little with them, being laid up with my 
foot. But you can have no idea what misery Sunday was 
to me throughout that term. I confess it was very weak 
of me, but I absolutely dreaded the waking on Sunday 
morning, when I should see it again ; and I got the 
housemaid to give me a pin, and I picked one up from 
time to time which I hid away, so that I could pin my 
jacket over the waistcoat to show as little as possible of 
it." 

. "Why did you not write home, papa," said Lily, 
*'and ask your mother to send you another? How 
dreadful it must have been ! " 

" Why, my dear child," replied Mr. Osborne, " in 
those days T don't suppose a boy ever did such a thing 
as to write a letter to his parents, except his holiday 
letter, as it was called, and that was indeed a business. 
Sometimes he had to write it over and over again if 
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there was the slightest speck on it. No, there was 
nothing to be done, as I said before, but to wear it and 
bear it ! The day I went back for the holidays (as soon 
as I had spoken to my father and mother and all of 
them), I ran up to onr old nursery, where I found Betty 
surrounded by sheets and tablecloths, piled up on the 
table. 

" * Well, Master Charlie,' she exclaimed, rising up to 
shake hands with me, * how you are growing. Dear me, 
your trousers and sleeves are short ! Fine work I shall 
have.' 

" ' Betty,' said I, * I'll tell you what ; I never passed 
such a miserable time in all my life as the last three 
months at school ; and I had rather be starved than go 
through what I have done, with that vile, detestable, 
hideous waistcoat you sent me. And I tell you now, if 
ever you do such a thing again, I'll run away from school. 
I'll go on board ship and hide away under the hold (as 
Jack Savage did), and never come up till I'm starving 
and they have gone so far out to sea that they cannot 
land me.' 

"Betty looked quite dumbfounded, and for once 
forgot to scold, and said quietly, * Who would have 
thought you would have minded what waistcoat you 
wore ? ' 

" * Mind it?' said I. * I do mind it; and so would you, 
to have a lot of fellows laughing at you and saying you 
were wearing you mother's petticoat.' 

" * Your brother paid a shameful price for it, and it 
was nearly brand-new, and he wore it at all the balls.' 

" * Balls,' said I, ' are not school. I suppose you will 
be sending me some of his satin tights next. If you 
do, Betty, I'll • " 
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Mr. Osborne stopped and laaghed, for all the children 
were gazing at him as if they expected something dread- 
ful was coming, and then he said, ''I did not quite murder 
her, but I left her to digest what I had said. A week 
before I went back to school my mother called after me 
as I was going out to play and said, ' You had better not 
go out of the way, Charles, for Grimes is coming up at 
ten o'clock to measure you for a suit of clothes.' 

** * Measure me ? ' said I, and I felt all the blood in my 
body rush to my face, and then fly back again, and I 
turned quite cold. Was it possible, after all I had gone 
through, that I was to take back a brand-new suit of 
clothes made for me ? What did I ever care before if 
anybody had given me my great-grandfather's nightcap 
to wear on a Sunday ? I should have thought it fun, but 
not after the waistcoat business. No ! My happiness 
was now so great — you will hardly believe what I am 
going to tell you — I did not know what to do, but I 
opened the front door and ran like mad round the 
comer of the house, down the road, and never stopped 
nntil I came to a clump of fir trees, about three-quarters 
of a mile off. When I recovered myself I gave three 
jumps into the air, and cried out, ' Hurrah! * and started 
off home. You may well laugh," said Mr. Osborne, " I 
have nearly come to the end now. I stood lounging 
about until old Grimes appeared. I was measured, and 
the clothes were sent home all right, but too late to be 
fitted on before I started. I was in such spirits I 
expected all the boys to exclaim when they saw me 
put on this new suit, and was quite prepared to meet 
the occasion with some casual remark ; but no one said 
a word, except one little fellow, who said, * How tall Long 
Charlie looks in his new clothes.' " 

8 
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" Is that all, papa ? " said Andrew. 

''Yes; and quite enough too, I should think," he 
replied. 

" Oh ! how holding my breath does hurt me," said 
Harry,. looking very red. 

" Why do you hold it, dear ?** said his mother, turning 
round anxiously. 

'' To listen to papa. I was so afraid the boys would 
tear his new clothes, or play him some trick," he replied. 
*' I do hope we shall never have a Betty like that ! " 

The children were very much interested in their father's 
account of his young days, and begged for one more 
story before they went to bed, " about Betty." 

He thought a moment, and then he said — 

" I think I have often told you that my father was 
very studious indeed, in fact quite a * bookworm,' and a 
remarkably absent men. One had sometimes to speak 
to him over and over again before he would pay any 
attention ; and many absurd things I have known him 
.do when his mind was bent upon some particular object. 
I remember when I was a very little boy seeing him 
come into church with an umbrella up, and walk half- 
way to the vestry, when the clerk came and touched his 
arm, and he put it down, looking much confused. He 
was a very early riser, and he always had his fire laid in 
his own room overnight, which he lighted regularly at 
four o'clock, winter and summer, at which hour he got 
up, and used to write his sermons and prepare his 
lectures, and translate different things. One morning 
when the housemaid went into the dining-room to open 
the shutters, she saw that my father, according to his 
custom, had extinguished the candles before going to 
bed, and there was the silver snuffer-tray, but no snuffers 
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in it. She hunted everywhere for them in every nook 
and comer of the house^ but they were nowhere to be 
seen. About the same time my father missed his 
sermon case^ but he thought he might have mislaid it 
with some of his numerous papers ; and when it was 
suggested to him that the snuffers probably had been 
stolen — ^for there were some thieves about — he said, * If 
they have stolen the snuffers they would not have taken 
my old sermon case, with only a pair of bands in the 
pockety and the Lord's Prayer and collect pasted inside.' 
And so all agreed, excepting old Betty, who, having 
iiad her way for thirty years, was never inclined to give 
in, and she was firmly persuaded that the snuffers toere 
stolen, even though the silver tray was left on the table. 
One evening we were all sitting together excepting my 
father, when Betty came into the room holding some- 
thing under her apron; she was panting and puffing like 
•a broken-winded horse. 

** * Look here, ma'am,' she said to my mother ; ' I knew 
I was right. Them snuffers was stolen, and I know who 
the thief is, and I have told him so to his face.' 

" * Who is it ? ' we all asked. ' Have you got them V 

** * Yes,' she replied, brandishing them in our faces ; 
'and a pretty fuss I've made about them every time the 
Hbutcher, and baker, and grocer have come ; and yesterday 
I even asked the sweep, but he said he had not been nigh 
for two months past. And what do you think I have 
found besides ? ' she said excitedly. * Why, the sermon 
case that master lost the same day.' 

"* Where did you find them, Betty?' said my 
brother. 

*^ * You had better ask first who stole them, Master 
Bobert.' 
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" * Well, who did ? * said he ; ' for we are dying to 
know.' 

''Bat I think my mother had a shrewd guess that there 
was something behind, for she sat quietly by and said 
nothing, and I do not think she liked the free manner 
in which Betty was speaking. 

" ' It was your own father, Master Bobert, who stole 
his own snuflTers, and hid them up * — and Betty began 
to laugh; *yes, and he wrapped them up in his own 
sermon case, poor gentleman ! thinking no doubt it was 
bis sermon he had put in ready for Sunday.' 

" You can imagine how we all roared with laughter. 
And then my brother Bobert said — 

" * But, Betty, you have not yet told us how you came 
to find them.' 

** ' No, Master Bobert, I haven't. Well, I went into 
his room just now, and I found him quite chilled with 
the fire very low, and I made it up and said to him, 
" You sit there, sir, a-muddling yourself and a-perishing 
yourself with cold in such weather as this ; and who do 
you think will ever be the better for all that laming ? " 
And he said, " I do feel cold, Betty ; just give me my 
warm dressing-gown." And I helped him on with it, 
and when he was putting his arm into the sleeve out 
dropped the snuffers and sermon case from the pocket ; 
and I said, " There, sir, as sure as my eyes are in my 
head, there be the stolen snuffers ! " ' 

** ' What did he say ? ' we all asked at once. 

*' ' He did not say much, but he looked very serious- 
like, and said, ** Betty, I always told you the snuffers 
would be found, as I said no thief would ever come into 
my house ; but I find there was one here all the time, 
and I suppose I am he ! And there is an old saying 
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that those who hide can find^ but I do not even 
remember hiding them.'* ' " 

' ^'What did Betty say to the butcher^ baker^ and 
dweep ? " said Andrew. 

** Ohy I believe she thought for the honour of the 
house she must not tell her master's ' 'culiarities/ as she 
Called ity so she said they had been accidentally put 
away somewhere in her master's room." 

" Poor old man ! how sorry he must have been," said 
Lily. 

'^ Yes, I think he was," replied Mr. Osborne ; ** as 
being so absent was a source of great inconvenience to 
him often ; but his mind was always wrapped up in other 
things." 

. " I should have liked very much to have known him," 
said Andrew. " How hard it is we have not our grand- 
father or grandmother. And when I see such nice old 
gentlemen and nice old ladies, and read about them', I 
always think how I should have liked to have gone to 
stay with ours, if we had any." 

" So should I," said Harry ; " only perhaps they 
would not have been so nice." 

"Why, Harry," said Lily, "they must have been 
nice, for they were papa's and mamma's fathers and 
mothers." 

"Were they?" said Harry. Which speech caused 
great amusement to them all. " I don't think he had 
much fun in hiu)," Harry continued. 

" Oh ! there you are mistaken, my boy," replied Mr. 
Osborne ; " he had a great amount of dry wit and fun 
too, and was one of the most agreeable and intelligent 
men I have ever met ; but he had many troubles, and 
the worqt was the death of my brother Henry when he 
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was at college. My &ther had built all his hopes on 
him, though perhaps my eldest brother was the most 
talented ; but my father doted on Henry, and was never 
the same after his death. The day of his funeral my 
mother found some lines written on the back of an old 
sermon, which I will repeat to you. I have not the 
original^ but I remember them by heart. They ran 
thus: 

** * If youth, if talents, if fond hopes could save 
Man's firail condition from an early grave, 
Then all who loved thee had not shed a tear, 
Alas I for Henry on thy relics here.' 

But we have got to sad topics," said Mr. Osborne; 
•* and I think it is time to go to bed for you all." 

"Thank you very much, papa," said the children. 
** Good-night, good-night." 

When they got upstairs Lily said — 

** I can't .bear that old Betty. I think she spoke so 
badly before grandmamma." 

" She seems to have been a queer old thing," replied 
Andrew; "but papa always says she had been so long 
with them she was a privileged person. Do let us go 
to bed, for I am really tired." 

" So am I," said Harry, " and sleepy too. I hope I 
sha'n't dream of Betty." 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE Quaker's pets and the menagerie. 

One day Mrs. Osborne was walking with the children 
along the river, watching the barges which were being 
towed alongside the footpath by horses. Most of them 
were laden with coal, but at last came one on which 
were planks of wood. The chUdren were all admiring 
how evenly the barges glided on, when suddenly the 
horse to which the last one was attached caught its foot 
in a hole and fell down, rolling over close by Andrew. 
Its struggles were dreadful to see, as the rope got 
twisted in its legs. The man who was walking by the 
side caught hold of the rope, and pulling it with all his 
strength, called out to the other man to throw him a 
knife from the barge, and shouted to Andrew to pick it 
up quickly and open it, which he did, and soon with all 
his might was sawing away at the rope, the terrified 
horse throwing out its legs right and left. But, poor 
boy! he had not strength enough, and would never have 
done it had not the other bargeman unfastened the 
rope, the end of which was tied to a great ring or hole 
in the stern, and then jumped into the water, and 
managed to get on shore, keeping tight hold of the 
rope, which Andrew and the other man kept pulling 
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towards them. It was a most exciting scene, and poor 
Lily and Harry were utterly unable to speak after the 
first scream when the horse fell ; and Mrs. Osborne 
implored Andrew to get out of the way when the men 
pulled up the horse, which they managed to do at last, 
and found its leg was not broken, but terribly strained, 
80 much so that it could scarcely limp along. The men 
seemed to have forgotten all about the barge in their 
excitement, when one turned round and said— 

" As sure as you are alive, "Will, the barge will get 
ashore." 

*' Shall I run and see ? " said Andrew. 

" Thank you, sir, yes," said he ; " and if you see any- 
body, just holloa to them to bring back a boss, as this 
here one is no good." 

Almost before the words were out of his mouth 
Andrew had darted off past the barge, on which was 
standing a little boy, seemingly very unconcerned, to the 
astonishment of Andrew, who called out that he was 
running for a horse, and would soon bring one back. 
So much time had been lost that he had to run more 
than half a mile before he came to the bridge, where he 
told his story, and soon Lily and Hariy, to their great 
delight espied Andrew mounted on a big horse, trotting 
along with a man running at the side, Andrew holding 
on by the halter. When they came up to the barge, 
Andrew in his excitement tried to get down too quickly, 
not thinking of the height of the horse, as some man 
had helped him to mount, so he threw his leg over the 
side and down he went, almost underneath the horse, to 
the horror of his mother and the children. " Hold up. 
Prince," called out the man, and dragged away Andrew 
without thinking anything of it, and not stopping to 
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ask if he were hurt ; and on he went to see what damage 
was done to the other poor horse, and helped the man 
to bind up its leg, which he did with a coloured hand- 
kerchief he had in his pocket, and then they came to 
the barge, which had evidently grounded. And after a 
great deal of hard work with long poles and with the aid 
of the horse, they managed to make it move, and one 
man got on to it somehow by the river, which was very 
narrow at that part. At length they came near the 
sluice, and the man who had come with the horse called 
out to Andrew — 

" I say, young master, would you like to get aboard? 
If you do, run along and get on to the steps of the 
sluice, and when we get there, 1*11 manage to give yon 
a hand." 

" Thank you," said Andrew, and on he ran. 

When the boat got up, the man called to the horse to 
stop, which was two or three yards in front, the other 
man following at some distance with the lame horse. 
' Then Andrew was helped on to the barge before Mrs* 
Osborne and the children had got up, and they just 
caught sight of him waving his hat to them. 

Mrs. Osborne and the children still went on farther 
and farther from their home ; why, I cannot say, except 
perhaps they were frightened at what other dangerous 
thing Andrew might be induced to do next. 

After they had tired their eyes with watching the 
receding barge, they saw coming along the footpath a 
little old lady and gentletpan walking arm-in-arm to- 
wards them, whom they knew directly to be Mr. and 
Mrs. Plumster by their peculiar dress, for they were 
Quakers, and it was always an amusement to be spoken 
to by them, and to be asked, "How is thy father?" 
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and **How is thy mother?" When they came np^ 
Mrs. Plnmster said in her mild, gentle voice — 

" Well, dear child, I have just met thy brother on a 
barge, looking as bright and beaming as thy little face 
is sad. What causes thee to be so ? Little faces should 
always be bright." 

The story was soon told, and the frights they had 
undergone were made the most of, and the dear little 
old couple expressed themselves full of concern for 
them, and then Mr. Plumster held out his hand to 
Harry and said, " Wilt thou come with me, little one ? 
and we will see if the good man wants help with his 
horse." 

Harry was much pleased and very proud to be able 
to tell all about the accidents by himself. He trotted 
along by his side, and gained such confidence, that 
before he had turned back to join his mamma, he 
had asked Mr. Plumster " why he did not wear a hat 
like his own father." When he told this to Lily, 
she was very much shocked at his rudeness; but he 
said Mr. Plumster did not mind, and only laughed a 
little and told him something about custom, but he 
didn't know what it meant. 

The old people having turned back with Mrs. 
Osborne, Mrs. Plumster asked Lily " if she had any 
pets." And when she had told her about them, the 
old lady said, ** I also have some very dear pets, wouldst 
thou like to come and see them ? " 

" Oh ! very much indeed, thank you," said Lily* 
" What are they ? " 

" They are tame toads," dear child. 

*' Toads ! " exclaimed Lily. *' What nasty things 1 
Do you touch them ? " 
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** Oh yes, dear, thou shalt see." 

" I don't think I should like them," said Lily ; " we 
always run away if we see a toad coming." 

^* Well, dear, thou needst not run away from theses 
they will not hurt thee. When we get home I will give 
thee some cake and some milk to refresh thee after 
thy long walks and all thy frights, and we will find 
thy hrave little brother and give him some too." 

** Oh, thank you ! " cried both the children at once» 
feeling very proud at Andrew's being called " brave,'* 
and turning to their mother, said, '' We are going to 
see some pet toads — not frogs, mamma, but real toads — 
and Andrew is to come too, and we are to have some 
cake and milk. May we go, mamma ? " 

** Yes, my dears," she replied, ** if Mrs. Plumster is 
so kind as to ask you." 

On their arrival at the bridge they saw Andrew full 
of excitement, just running across it to buy a bun with 
his half-holiday's penny ; then they called to him, and 
all went together to the Quaker's house. 

It seemed to the children very solemn inside, and 
they felt they dare not speak above a whisper, for the 
door was opened by another little old woman, much 
older than Mrs. Plumster, and whom she addressed as 
** dear friend," and asked her to fetch some milk and 
cake and bring into the parlour. And she led them to 
a pretty room with a window down to the ground, and a 
glass door opening into a garden with lots of shrubs, and 
a river running at the bottom of it. There were some 
portraits of Quakers and Quakeresses on the parlour 
wall, but no ornaments or books were lying about, only 
a large Bible on the table and a small work-basket 
and pair of spectacles by the side. Lily had taken all 
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this in at a glance, and thoaght how her head wottid 
ache if she lived in this room ; for, though it seemed 
pretty looking through it to the garden, there was not 
a gleam of sunshine to enliven it, and even the walls 
seemed dismal. The dear little old lady went to the 
window and made a pecuUar noise with her mouth, 
and told the children to watch underneath some sort 
of rockery, and they would soon see her little pets 
come out. After a minute or so three toads were 
seen to emerge from under a large stone, and the old 
lady looked very pleased, and talked to them as they 
came slowly on, and then put down her hand and one 
crawled on it ; and can you believe it ? she put it up 
to her lips and kissed it gently, and then put it down 
again. They were then all fed, and Mrs. Plumster p^ut 
a little sloping piece of wood in at the door which 
they all walked up, and in at the parlour door. As 
they came along, Harry kept backing a little for fear 
that they should touch him ; but they then had a sort 
of little hoop put round them for fear they should stray 
about and accidentally get crushed, the old lady told 
them. The children were very brave when they saw 
how impossible it was for them to get away ; and as 
soon as they had eaten some cake and drank some milk 
they all said "good-bye," and went home, it being very 
late and almost dark. 

When they arrived home they found their father 
walking up and down in front of the house, looking 
anxiously up the road ; he had but just come home, and 
heard that they had left three hours before, intending 
to walk by the river, and he could not think what had 
happened to them; but was reassured when he saw 
them coming happily towards him. 
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Each one was eager to tell the stirring events of the 
afternoon, but they were very tired and glad to go to 
bed ; although they continued to assert that they were 
not one hit tired. Then Andrew led the way, saying, 
**I shall go now, and get up early to-morrow morning, 
to look over my lessons." 

THE MENAGERIE. 

It may have been some months or it may have been 
a year after the story I have just told you when the 
whole of the inhabitants of the little market town 
were in the greatest state of excitement ; for you must 
have abeady found out that they were a most primitive 
set of people, and very little amused them. 

The cause of this unusual stir was that Wombwell's 
Menagerie was on that day expected, and the elephant 
was not only to enter the town " drawing his own 
carriage, but carrying his trunk too ! " Crowds of people 
were collected at every comer to see the wonderful sight, 
and there was the little parsonage party, wdth Caesar 
being dragged by Anne in his carriage, gazing down the 
London Boad to try and catch the first glimpse of the 
caravan as soon as it came in sight ; and there it is at 
last ? And oh ! positively, a band is playing in the 
first carriage ! Surely it must be enough to frighten all 
the animals; but it comes quietly on, and soon has 
passed the children, and then one, two, three, large 
Tans came lumbering along, each drawn by two rough, 
ungroomed horses who seemed to want clipping, and, 
in fact, everything else but feeding, for they were fat 
enough. At last the children saw the most wonderful 
thing that they had ever beheld — an immense elephcnt, 
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JQst like the picture in their spelling book; bat oh! 
was it possible that any living thing could be so big ? 
^' Look, papa," cried Harry, " what a long nose it 
has ! " 

, *' He has, indeed," said Anne, whose ideas were very 
vagne about things she had never seen (and she alwayd 
said she did not care for book learning). Anne stood 
staring at the elephant until it had passed, when she ex- 
pressed her astonishment that Andrew should have told 
her such a story as he had done, by saying that ** the 
elephant would carry his trunk," for there was no such 
thing to be seen. Upon which the younger children 
danced about in delight, saying, '^ they saw him doing 
it themselves ; " and it was such fun to them Anne's not 
seeing the wit of it, that the whole caravan had passed 
whilst they were arguing it with her, and it ended in her 
catching at the handle of the little carriage and dragging 
it away, saying that " the children had grown so rude 
she should certainly tell their mamma." 

At length Andrew made her understand that what she 
called the ''long nose" was the elephant's trunk; and 
they all went happily back to have their dinner and be 
ready for the afternoon performance, as they were all to 
go at four o'clock, and Andrew alone had leave to go 
again at nine to see the lions fed. Punctually to a 
minute they arrived, and they met people from all the 
neighbouring villages flocking in with their children to 
see the sight. Then some men came out on to the 
platform and took their seats with their musical instru- 
ments ; and above their heads and below their feet were 
gigantic pictures of lions jumping through hoops, leo- 
pards, and laughing hyenas. They played one or two 
tunes, and by that time they thought that there were 
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sufficient people arrived ; and then a man came to the 
top of the ladder with a sort of tamboarine in his hand, 
calling out for ** all ladies and gentlemen to mount up 
who wished to see this wonderful collection of wild 
beasts." The price was a shilling each for grown-up 
people and sixpence each for children.*' 

The people made way for Mr. Osborne to walk up 
first, leading Lily, with her little sixpence in her hand, 
Mhich she dropped into the tambourine, and her mother, 
with Harry, came next, and Andrew brought up the 
jeBT* When they got down into the square formed by 
the vans, they saw the elephant just opposite the door. 
There were monkeys cracking nuts, and pretending to 
wash their faces and do all sorts of curious things. 
They were a great attraction to the children. Then, 
one by one, all the vans were visited. But Lily did 
not pay much attention to the elephant, as it did not 
interest her nearly so much as many others of the 
animals. 

Piresently a man came round and said he " was very 
sorry to tell them that the keeper of the elephant was 
ill, but that he would try and do his best to make the 
animal show ofif his tricks." 

Every eye was then turned towards him. He began 
by ringing a bell and talking very loud, and making the 
elephant kneel down and get up again. At last, what 
he said or did I cannot tell you, but this huge creature 
suddenly curled up his trunk, and then elongated it out 
of the van and almost touched some of the children's 
faces. Some laughed and some were frightened, when 
suddenly he turned a little on one side and seemed to 
look with his small eyes at Lily, who was standing a little 
way apart^ and who at that moment lifted up her arm a 
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little bit. The elephant stretched out his trunk, and in A 
moment had gently twisted it round her arm without 
hurting her at all, and had lifted her off her legs before 
she had the slightest idea of what he was doing, and was 
just going to put her into his van, when her mother 
caught at her dress, and her father rushed towards her, 
and all the people screamed. Then the man spoke very 
angrily to the beast, and told Lily not to be frightened, 
and that he would put her down gently, without hurting 
her; but not before she had gone through much mental 
torture, for a moment thinking, as she said afterwards, 
*' that she was going to be swallowed up by the elephant 
as Jonah was by the whale." The poor elephant had 
never meant to do wrong, but he had lost his keeper, 
and the new one did not know how to manage him, and 
the animal thought that he was to lift up any boy or 
girl who liked to pay an extra sum for that honour ; and 
as Lily raised her hand he thought she wished to be 
taken up. 

The man who exhibited was much frightened him- 
self, and took out a red pocket-handkerchief from his 
hat, and wiped his forehead, for nervousness and fright 
had made the drops of perspiration stand on his face. 
Then he said " he wished to apologize to the company 
for not showing any more of the elephant's tricks off, but 
that he dare not undertake to do so, as he did not suffi- 
ciently understand the elephant or the elephant him ; 
but hoped the keeper would be well enough to appear at 
feeding-time. 

When the exhibition was over, which it soon was after 
this event, all the children's little friends begged to 
walk part of the way home with them, and it was amus- 
ing to hear how they all talked at once, and told how one 
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** nearly died with fright ; " another " thought the ele- 
phant was going to jump Lily up, as her father did their 
baby ; " another shrieked ; and then one brave boy was 
just going to run for his popgun to shoot at it ; and sorry 
indeed were the children when the parsonage gate was 
reached. But the day's events were a subject for con- 
versation for months to come* 
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CHAPTER XII. 



"the forbidden fruit.*' 



"When Lily awoke one morning she saw a little trunk 
standing in the nursery with one or two of her best 
frocks and her little blue silk bonnet and various other 
articles of dress in it, which raised her curiosity, but 
Anne would give her no information about it; and 
when she asked Andrew he only said, " Perhaps they 
are all ready in case any one should ask you to go out 
and stay. But really you get into such a state of excite- 
ment beforehand that I think you are much better at 
home." 

** Oh, Andrew ! " said Lily, " if you only tell me I 
will promise not to think about it at all." 

** Tell you what ? " said Andrew. 

•* Anything," replied Lily. 

" Oh ! I've no time to tell secrets this morning," 
replied he. " Good-bye." And off he went to catch mice 
in the harvest-field, in which amusement Lily was never 
allowed to join, nor would she have liked it if she had 
been. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon, as she was 
sitting in the nursery working, she heard something 
slop at the front gate, and on looking out she saw her 
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Uncle Wallis' old coachman, James, in a sort of liigh 
dog-cart. She did not wait a moment, but almost flew 
downstairs and opened the front door, calling out — 
" Well, James, what are you come for ? " 
*'Why, I'm come for you, miss," said he, looking 
slightly puzzled, 

" I thought so," said Lily, " and that is why the little 
box and all my things are packed in the nursery." 

" Oh ! so they are all ready, miss?" said he. "But I 
think I must rest my horse a bit before I start off again." 
Lily ran back to the house, calling her father, mother, 
Andrew, Harry, and all the rest of them by name, to 
tell them that James was come for her to go and stay at 
Hallam. 

" Why did you not tell me, mamma ? " said Lily. 
" Because, my dear child, you make yourself ill 
before you go ; and you remember how you sobbed and 
cried when you could not go with your papa the other 
day to Barton ? " 

"Yes, I do remember," said Lily; ''I was so dis- 
appointed." 

•* But, my dear, you must learn to bear disappoint- 
ments better, and then we shall not be afraid to tell you 
of anything beforehand." 

At four o'clock the dog-cart with the high-stepping 
horse was at the door. The little trunk had been put in, 
and Lily had hugged and kissed the whole family over 
and over again, and her father had taken her by the 
waist and made her spring up into the cart. And there 
she was, now seated veiy high, as it seemed to her, with 
a little stool for her feet to steady her ; and with many 
injunctions not to lean over the side for fear of falling 
out, the horse started off, and Lily was soon oat of sight. 
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The wind was very high that day, and Lily began to 
be a little chilly, and she was longing so much to talk ;> 
but James sat mute beside her and paid no more atten-) 
tion than if she were not there. At last Lily ventured 
to say — 

" When did you know, James, that you were to; 
(5ome for me ? " 

" This morning, miss." i 

*' Were you pleased ? " 

** Oh yes, miss — middling ; but I wanted to have 
gone home, for my wife is ill." 
V Is she ? " said Lily. *' I'm very sorry." 

" Yes, she is," said James, "and has been for some, 
time." 

Then there was a long pause. At length Lily said' — 

" James, will you be so kind as just to drive a little 
slower ? for I want to pin on my shawl, I am cold." 

*' Well, miss, you ha(J better put it on," said he ;- 
*' we are not going fast." / 

. Lily did not attempt to put it on, and James seemed 
to have forgotten all about it. After a few minutes a*, 
deep sigh from Lily made him turn round, and looking 
at him appealingly she said again, "I'm rather cold, 
James." 

" Why, you haven't put on your shawl, miss," said he. 

"No," replied Lily, timidly, " the horse goes so fast 
I dare not take my hand off the side of the carriage, and 
I cannot put it on with one hand and pin it too." 

"Very well, miss, then I'll stop," said James, cheer- 
fully; "but you need not hold on, for you won't fall 
out." 

"Oh, thank you," said Lily, "for I am a little 
afraid. I neyer sat up so high before." And she quickly, 
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ginned on her little shawl and they started off afresh. 
And Lily gained courage and said, ''I think I shall 
have great fun at Hallam, don't you, James ? " 
' " Well, miss, I daresay you will, but you won't have 
the sort of fun you have at home, you know ; for you 
won't be allowed to play on the faggots and such-like, 
that I saw you do one day with the young gentlemen 
when I drove my master to the parsonage; and I declare 
you all seemed to enjoy it as much as a children's 
frolic." 

*' Oh yes," said Lily, "that is great fun ; but we 
have not had any faggots come lately." 
• And then they were silent for some time. At length, to 
her delight, her uncle's house came in sight. As soon as 
6he arrived she was shown into the drawing-room, where 
her aunt and cousin were expecting her ; the latter was 
^uite grown up, and seemed to give all the orders in the 
house. Lily felt it a little stiff, and was shy at first, 
and then her cousin asked her if she would like to go 
upstairs and take off her bonnet before she had some 
tea, which was all ready for her on a little tray. She 
went upstairs, and she was shown into a pretty little 
room with a white bed in it, and her aunt's maid was 
there to receive her. " I daresay you are cold, miss," 
fehe said, "for really the wind is very high to-day." 
' " Yes, I am," said Lily ; " that is, my feet and legs 
lure a little cold. Is my box brought up yet ? " 
' "No, miss," she replied; "they will bring it up as 
toon as they can. You don't want anything out yet, do 
you?" 

"No," said Lily, "but here is the key for you to 
tinlock it." 

" Very well, miss, you had better make haste and go 
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down to your tea whilst I have mine, and I will get it 
all ready hy the time you come up." 

"Thank you very much," replied Lily. "Mamma 
told me that I was to wear my best bonnet on Sundays, 
and my white frock, and I am to put on my pink frock 
for dessert, and my white one if there is any company." 
And then the maid went downstairs, and Lily followed. 

She was very glad indeed of her tea, and her aunt told 
her that dinner was to be at six o'clock, and that she 
must be dressed to come downstairs to dessert at about 
seven o'clock. 

When the dinner was announced Lily went up again 
to her room, and saw her things all put out on the bed. 

" What is your name, please ?" said Lily to the maid. 

"Susan Hammond, miss; but they always call me 
Hammond here." 

" Eeally ! " said Lily, "we had a coot named Susan 
once. I think it is a very pretty name, and my brother 
Harry often sings a song about * Black-eyed Susan ; * 
but your eyes are quite blue." 

Hammond laughed. Lily then opened a little tiny box 
which had been put on the toilet table, and took out a 
half-crown, a thimble and some needles, and reel of cotton. 

" Can you work, miss ? " said Hammond. 

" Yes," she replied, " I like it very much. I used to 
make lots of dolls' clothes, but now I make little things 
for CsBsar ; he is my youngest brother." 

And then she took up the half-crown, and put it down 
again, and then took it up again as if uncertain what to 
do with it, and then she held it out towards Hammond. 

" This is a little present for you," she said. 

Hammond paid no attention, but went on folding up 
her clothes. 
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"Hammond," she said again, "Mamma told me to 
keep this half-crown and to f^ive it to you when I went 
away for the trouble I had given you ; but I should like 
to give it to you now." 

Hammond looked pleased, and then said, " No, 
miss, I couldn't think of such a thing as to take it yet, 
for I have done nothing for you ; but I am very much 
obliged to you, miss, all the same." 

" Lily took it back and thought a moment and then 
she said, " Very well, I think perhaps I had better keep 
it, and I will give it to you the day I leave. I won't 
forget it, I promise you faithfully." 

At dessert there were only her uncle and aunt and 
cousin, and they talked a good deal to Lily, and asked 
about everybody at home, and told her how she was 
grown, and many other things, and she was delighted to 
answer any questions asked her, for she did so love to 
talk. And after a few minutes she told them of the 
present she had brought for Hammond, which amused 
them very much, and they asked her if she had let 
Hammond know about it, and she said, " Yes; she had 
wanted to give it to her when she was dressing her, but 
Hammond would not take it;" which made her uncle 
laugh and say, "You must not pay for things before 
you get them, my dear." And when the ladies went into 
the drawing-room Lily went up to bed. 

The first few days passed very pleasantly, and she 
enjoyed herself very much in going for drives and walk- 
ing about the garden, and trying to kill the wasps with 
a sort of battledore, for there were such a number all 
round the drawing-room windows ; but she missed her 
brothers veiy much. In the early morning she used 
to go into the kitchen garden without her bonnet in the 
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hot son and eat the currants ofif the bushes, which the 
gardener gave her leave to do ; bat he told her she was 
not to touch any of those under the nets, which were on 
espaliers. 

One day Lily looked in vain to find some, but they 
had all been gathered, and she did so long for some of 
those tempting ones underneath the net; and she walked 
backwards and forwards in front of them several times^ 
thinking how delicious they looked, and how she would 
like to have only one bunch. At last she stopped before 
the bush, which seemed almost weighed down with the 
quantity of fruit on it. And she put her finger through 
the netting just to see if they were very ripe ! Then the 
temptation was so great that she gathered a bunch — and 
then another — and then another — before she realized 
what she had done; when in a moment it all flashed 
across her mind, and she looked round in terror, but 
did not see a single person in the garden. She 
then ran out with the three bunches in her hand into 
the flower-garden with her chest panting with fright 
and excitement. 

As the terrible fact came across her mind that she 
had been, like Eve, allowed to eat of everything in the 
garden but one thing, which she was forbidden to touch, 
and she had disobeyed, she looked at the three bunches 
in her hand, but without the slightest wish to eat them, 
and she almost screamed in the anguish of her mind to 
know what to do with them. ''What shall I do with 
them?" she said to herself. "Oh! I will put them 
back, and stick them on the tree where I found them." 

And she ran back, turning round at every step until 
she reached the currant bushes with their nets over 
them, and then she recognized the one from which she 
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Lad gathered the currants by a little hole in the net ; 
and^ with her heart beating and her hands trembling, 
«he managed to hang them on the branches, and to put 
down the net again; and, turning round, she rushed 
out of the garden and up to her own room, where she 
burst into a violent flood of tears. " Oh ! if they would 
only come for me to take me home," she thought, " I 
would give anything in the world." 

" What can I do ? Did any onie see me ? I know God 
did, but did the gardener?" Aiid she knelt down by her 
little bed and said her prayers, and she felt quite sure 
afterwards that God would forgive her as she was so 
very sorry for what she had done; but she did not think 
the gardener would. When she appeared at luncheon 
great inquiries were made about her eyes being so red, 
and whether she was well, when, almost bursting out 
crying, she said she had a bad headache, '' and would 
like to go and lie down, instead of eating anything." 
Her cousin Marie went up with her, and gave her a 
piece of cake, and said that she must not go out any 
more in the hot sun, as it would be sure to make her 
ill, and told her to try and go to sleep, and then she would 
get better; so she did. The next morning when she 
awoke the currants came over her like a dreadful night- 
mare. She felt that she could not rest until she had 
gone to see if they were still in the same spot. Fur- 
tively she walked along the path, being almost afraid of 
her own shadow, and when she got up to the bush there 
they were in exactly the same spot. The next morning 
she met the gdrdener, who said to her — 

" Good morning to you, miss. I haven't seen you 
for the last day or two. I'm afraid the fruit is all gone, 
except those curtants master wants to keep." 
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** Oh !** said Lily, looking uncomfortable. "I don't 
want any. I couldn't eat any for the world. Please 
not to touch them, for they make me quite ill," poor 
Lily said, truthfully. 

" Do they, miss ? " replied the gardener. ** Perhaps 
you've eaten too many already?" 

** Oh no I haven't," said Lily, and ran down an- 
other path, thankful to get away from him. 

On the following day, when she went to pay her 
morning's miserable visit, she saw two of the bunches 
looking quite withered on the branch, and oh! what a 
trial awaited her; one bunch had fallen down, and was 
lying on the ground in front. 

" Oh ! they must find it out now," she thought. "How 
I wish I could go home, for I cannot live without telling 
somebody. I think I shall tell mamma. She will be 
angry with me, but Andrew will think me so very 
naughty that I am sure he would never trust me again.'* 
And the tears began to trickle slowly down her cheeks. 
The next day, to her great joy, she saw her papa driving 
up with Harry in the gig. She ran forward to meet 
them as usual, when suddenly she stopped, and felt her 
heart sink within her. And then she went behind a 
big tree ; but Harry, who had caught sight of her, called 
out ** Lily, Lily, we are come for you." 

With a great eflfort she went towards him, and said, 
"Well, Harry, I am so glad you and papa are come;" 
but she did not feel like her old self. ** I have enjoyed 
myself very much here, but I do so want to get home 
again, because I always have a headache." 

Then they all went into the drawing-room, where 
Jier father was distressed to hear that Lily had been ill 
and low-spirited, and her aunt said " that she feared 
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that she had missed her brothers very mnch, as there 
was no young companion for her to be with. But Lily 
said ** she was very happy indeed, and did not miss 
them much, until she one day got a bad headache." 
However, it seemed all to vanish now, and she bid her 
uncle and aunt and cousin adieu quite cheerfully, not 
forgetting to give Hammond her present. They then 
retmned to her home ; and when she saw her mother 
and Andrew at the door, she felt she never could be 
happy again until she had confided to her mother what 
weighed so heavily on her mind ; but she could not 
make up her mind to do so, and two miserable days 
passed, and on the third day her mother was so dis- 
tressed to see her still so low-spirited and ill that 
she said she should send for the doctor. On hearing 
this Lily burst into tears, begged her " not to do so, 
as she was quite well, only she had been so very naughty 
when she was staying at Hallam, which made her quite 
ill to think of it." And then, begging her mother not to 
be very angry with her, between sobs and tears, she 
relieved her mind of what had been weighing her down 
so long. Her mother soothed her with kind and gentle 
words, and she promised to tell no one but her father ; 
and poor little grateful and penitent Lily, with her mind 
once more at ease, soon began to regain her former 
spirits, and became as light-hearted as ever. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



THE DANCING BEAR. 



*'How I do wish I had never learnt to play on this 
horrid old comb," said Harry, as he took a broken 
piece out of his pocket and looked at it. " You nasty 
thing, you get me into no end of scrapes. I have a 
good mind never to play on you again ! ** 

" Well, it is your own fault, and not the comb's,** 
said Lily ; "for it really was a great shame of yoU 
to have broken quite a new one, when you might have 
run into the garden in two minutes and have got the 
piece you left on the garden chair." 

" Yes, I know," replied Harry ; " but I did so want 
to try something which jiist came into my head at that 
moment — it was the tune the band played yesterday— 
and I never can whistle a tune as Arthur does ; but it is 
a pity I broke it. If Anne had not thrown it down 
on the table when she had done those horrid old curls of 
Caesar's that she is so proud of, I should never have 
seen it. Then there was a little bit of thin paper lying 
close by, exactly what I wanted, so I. took them up and 
began to play without thinking of what I was doing. 
And so I have got to keep in all this beautiful afternoon, 
and I don't suppose they will ever remember that I am 
here, so I shall have to stay till bedtime." 
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'* Nevor mind," said Lily, with a deep sigh, " for I 
have to stay hete too until four o'clock. I could not do, 
my music to-day ; but," she added slowly, ** I did Hot 
try much — sometimes I cannot try — and what do you 
think, Harry ? Mamma said (and this time I really do 
believe she meant it) that if I did not try more she 
would not tire herself by teaching me at all, and then 
when I grew up I should be so ashamed ; and I do 
believe I should." 

: **Did she really say so?" said Harry; "then she 
must have been angry." : . 

" Yes, she was," replied Lily, almost crying ; " and I 
told her I should not mind a bit, and that was a regular 
story, but I did not think of it when I said so. I do hope 
she will not take me at my word, as papa says, and not 
teach me any more. I wonder what Andrew will say. 
He. won't take my part, for he says I am enough to 
provoke a saint when I don't attend. Oh ! I do hope 
mamma won't give me up." 

" No, I hope not," said Harry, "for I do love to hear 
you play that march you learnt last. Besides, you would 
never be able to play the chants and hymns ; and if I 
do learn the piano I don't think I should ever be able to 
play and sing at the same time. Shall I tell mamma 
you are sorry, and hope she will teach you again ? " 

"Yes," said Lily, slowly; "but perhaps I had better 
tell her myself." 

" Well, then, why don't you go at once, Lily ? You 
always say how naughty I am if I don't go directly, and 
you don't mind saying you are sorry half so much as I 
do." 

" Why, Harry, how can I go ? Mamma said I was not 
to leave this room until four o'clock. Oh dear, oh dear ! 
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Do, Harry, play * We are a-nodding ' on the comb ; I feel 
juBt as if I should cry, and it is so dull.'* 

" No," replied Harry, " Fm not going to play; for if 
they hear me they will remember all about it again ; I 
shall wait until Andrew comes back with the new one. 
You can't think what a trouble I had to get the shilling 
out of my money box. I kept shaking it and shaking 
it, and all the pennies filled up the hole, but at last out 
it came." 

Harry went and looked out of the window, whilst 
Lily sat disconsolately on the chair. After a minute 
he called out — 

" Lily, Lily, do come quickly to the window. What 
can all these people be running so fast for ? Do look 
at them. And there are some more coming round 
the corner. I can't think what it can be, for they are 
all looking at something in the middle of the road." 

" I hope it's no one hurt," replied Lily. 

" Oh no," said Harry. " Why, it is a great big ugly- 
brown pig ! and the man has got a chain on it. Here it 
comes. What a horrible-looking thing it is ! " 

By this time the man with the animal had reached 
the front door, and Harry called out— 

" What have you chained up that poor pig for ? " 

" Why, it's a dancing bear, sir." 

"Oh, is it ?" exclaimed Harry. "Do come a little 
more in front ; we can't see it here and we mustn't go 
down." ' . 

"Yes, young master," replied the man. "Is the 
gentleman at home ? " 

" Yes, I think so," said Harry. " Oh, Lily, how I do- 
wish we might go down and tell papa." 

" So do I," replied Lily ; and she put her head out of 
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the window, hoping that Anne would hear her from the 
nnrseiy, and called out, '' Anne, Anne, there is a dancing 
bear in the road." 

No answer coming from Anne, the man called out 
again, '' Is the gentleman at home ? *' 

''I will see," said Lily; and she opened the door. 
*' Papa ! Mamma ! Anne ! " she called out. 

At last the man said, " Well, if there is no one at 
home it is no use my performing, so I shall go." 

" Oh, please stay," said Harry; "you had better ring 
the front door bell." 

The man then asked a boy to do so, as he could not 
leave the bear ; and, to the children's joy, the next instant 
the door was opened by the servant, who ran in to tell 
Mr. and Mrs. Osborne tbat there was a dancing bear at 
the door, and that the man would not show it off unless 
he was promised something, and the children were all 
begging to see it." 

" I will come directly," said Mr. Osborne, " for I hate 
those sort of people hanging about, and I'm told there 
is a dangerous bear in the neighbourhood." 

Then he went out and spoke to the man, and, looking 
up, nodded to the children at the window, and asked 
them " if they could see well." They said, ** not much, for 
the people crowded so in front." They soon cleared a 
space, and a big boy called out, "Can you see, miss, 

BOW ? " 

" Yes, beautifully, thank you," said Lily. 

The man, who had a very cross, determiued look, then 
spoke to the bear, and, to their great surprise, they saw it 
rise on its hind legsi, and the keeper holding the chain 
which was attached to it in hiB left hand, and using a 
^tick which was in his right hand as if to guide the bear. 
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went round and round with it whilst he played some sort 
of instrument he had in his mouth. 

"What a horrible -looking thing it is!" said the 
children. 

" I would not be near it for the world. I wonder if 
the bear who ate up Andrew's hat was anything like it. 
Look, Lily," added Harry, " it has irons all round its 
mouth. I'm so glad, as I don't think it can bite." 

" That is what they call a muzzle," said Lily; '*the 
3ame sort of things that they sometimes put on d6g& 
when they are savage." 

After a few minutes the bear stopped, which seemed 
to make the man angry, for he spoke very sharply to it. 
However, he waited for a few minutes and talked to 
some of the people looking on; then he rattled the chain 
and the bear once more rose on its hind legs and begau 
some different performance, moving first one fore paw 
and then the other. At that moment a gentleman drove 
np in a gig, and stopped before he got to the gale, 
asking a boy to hold his horse, and he came quickly on 
with a little brown paper parcel in his hand ; and having 
spoken to Mr. Osborne, he said *'he must be going, as 
he was in a great hurry,"and holding up the parcel, said— 

" Look here, Lily, I've brought you a little mahogany 
chest of drawers as a present for your doll." 

At this moment, with a most horrible howl that made 
eveiy one start and the people who were near it to rush- 
together towards the garden wall, the bear slowly 
stretched out its fore paws, and with a sudden sort of 
jerk clasped the man round the neck, causing the stick 
to fall from his hand. Mr. Hanson rushed to his horse, 
which was plunging about with fright, and for a moment 
every one gazed with astonishment at what they thought 
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was some new performance, when with a voice of 
excitement which made all the listeners tremhle, Mr. 
Osborne called out — 

" Good heavens ! the bear is trying to kill the man. 
Tell us how we can help you ! Children, get inside the 
garden ! climb over the wall, or anything." 

The man did not or could not answer. 

** Fetch me a poker," shouted Mr. Osborne. *' My gun 
is useless. Quick ! quick ! " 

It was a moment of intense agony to all ; so great 
that after the first universal shriek the mob clung to one 
another in abject terror. 

"Over the wall ! '* shouted out once again Mr. Osborne, 
and then made a dash at the man's stick, which had 
fallen between the bear's legs. He was just ofiering up a 
mental prayer for guidance at this fearful moment, when 
he saw the man stretch out his arm a little, evidently 
for the stick, which, with a sort of superhuman ejfifort, he 
seized, and brandished over the head of the beast, who 
turned his horrible eyes on one side to look. The man 
then with another desperate effort waved it again, when 
the bear, uttering a growl, relaxed slowly his grip 
of the poor man's throat, and went down on his 
four legs. The poor man staggered . back as if per- 
fectly stunned. 

Mr. Osborne rushed forward and caught him just as 
he was falling, but the man shook him off, and made a 
feeble sign to him to go away, and muttered, "Bread, 
bread," in a sort of guttural tone. 

" Elizabeth, fetch some bread," said Mr. Osborne to 
his wife, who was standing with clasped hands inside 
the gate alone, as all the servants had rushed^upstairs ; 
" and you, boy, go and get a chair." 

10 
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Both were back in a minute, and the loaf at a sign 
from the man was thrown to him, and he then broke oflF 
a little piece and gave it to the bear, and then another. 

Mr. Osborne then quietly put the chair near the 
man, who soon dropped down upon it, evidently with 
great thankfulness. 

During all this time there was a most profound silence. 
The man then took out of his pocket a handkerchief, 
and passed it over his face, which had become of a 
purple hue, and his features seemed all swollen. Then 
he mopped his neck behind, which was bleeding, and 
each time he did so he looked at the handkerchief, as 
if to see what damage the bear had done him. 

" Would you like a glass of beer,** said Mr. Osborne, 
"to revive you?" 

The man shook his head and said, " Drop brandy, 
quick ! afore the bear has done." 

As soon as possible Mr. Osborne gave him some in 
a cup. 

" I feel a wonderful sight better now," he said, 
after he had drank it. **I don't know how to 
express it to a gentleman like you, but it's wonderful 
grateful I am. If it hadn't been for you, sir, before this 
I should have been a dead man. It was the picking up 
of my stick saved me, for as long as I had that the beast 
dursn't have done much to me ; but when I hadn't got 
that, he is so cunning he knew he could master me. 
But he is safe now." 

" What made the bear turn so suddenly on you, my 
man?" said Mr. Osborne. 

*' It was that gentleman with the parcel in his hand ; 
he thought it was bread, and that I wouldn't give it to 
him. Now before I leave this place I must give him a 
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good thrashing, and teach him he mustn't be up to these 
tricks again." 

" My good man," said Mr. Osborne, " I'm very sorry 
for you ; but you must remember that you are endanger- 
ing the lives of the public by exhibiting an animal like 
this, and I must protest against your running any fur- 
ther risk here by flogging so savage a brute in the public 
road. He may be too much for you if he becomes 
furious." 

" You needn't be afraid of that, sir," he replied. ** Do 
what you think right afterwards ; but, sir, begging your 
pardon, it is as much as my life is worth to take that 
beast away until I have thrashed him well." 

The crowd by this time had entirely dispersed, every 
one having fled when they heard the bear was to be 
flogged. Mrs. Osborne had run up to the children, and 
found Anne and all the servants there, and she went 
down again to the gate, for she was in terrible alarm for 
the safety of her husband, who remained outside ; but 
happily at that moment two strong men, who had heard 
what was going on, ran up with huge sticks, and Mr. 
Osborne said '' he was thankful indeed to see them, for 
he felt powerless, with only the few boys who had come 
back again, should the bear turn restive," 

" You needn't be afraid of that," said the man ; "I 
shall only give him three cuts." And he rose up. 

** Oh, Charles, Charles ! I implore you to come inside 
the gate," cried Mrs. Osborne. 

** Papa, papa! " shrieked the children from the white- 
room window, "go in ; you will be killed ; " whilst Mrs. 
Osborne clasped her hands together in her terror, but 
feeling all the time her husband was doing right to 
remain. 
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Then the man called out, " Don't make a noise, please, 
he's all right now, and in three minutes he will he as tame 
as any lamb. Now," he said, addressing the bear, "up; *' 
and he waved his stick for an instant, which to the 
breathless spectators seemed an hour ; and then he gave 
a cut at the bear, who growled ; and then another, and 
then another, the bear growling all the while, but 
nothing like what he had done before. All this time 
the man fixed his eyes on the bear's, and the bear on 
his. After the third blow he held up his stick as if he 
were going to strike the beast again on his head or 
shoulders ; but he slowly lowered it, and the bear went 
down on his fore feet, whilst every one once more began 
to breathe freely again, and an exclamation of " Thank 
God ! " resounded from all present. 

" He's all right now, sir," said the man. ** And I do 
return you a thousand thanks for your kindness ; and I 
am much obliged to you two men for coming to help a 
poor fellar. But I don't know what you would have done 
with him if he had mastered me, for he was furious-like, 
or he would never have attacked me as he did. He tried 
it once afore, but never so bad as this. I shall have to 
give him up, and try and earn my living some other 
way, for my life ain't worth much with such a brute a& 
this." 

" My good man," said Mr. Osborne, " I hope you do 
not forget to thank your God, who has brought you 
through this terrible danger. For without His help, we 
can do nothing ; and I am sure we are all most deeply 
grateful for the mercy He has shown not only you but 
all of us, in saving us from his terrible clutches." 

'* Amen, amen ! " said the two men standing by. 

" You do not answer me," said Mr. Osborne. " Be- 
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fore you leave say one word to let me know that you are 
thankful to Almighty God for bringing you safely through 
what seems to me to have been the very jaws of death.** 

** You are right, sir," at length said the man ; " a 
twinkling would have done it. I don't think enough of 
them there things ; but for all that I am thankful. I'll 
go away now, and I hope I shall be a better chap, sir, 
for your warning." And he raised his arm and brushed 
away a tear which was trickling down his cheek. 

" I earnestly hope you will,** said Mr. Osborne. " And 
now I must give you notice that if you have not left this 
place within three hours, with the bear, I shall be obliged 
to take proceedings against you ; for remember, it is not 
your life only which is at stake.*' 

"Yes, yes, sir," said the man, interrupting him; 
*' that is only reasonable. I shall leave at once, for I 
shall be easier in my own mind, like, when I get rid of 
it, and afore that time I shall be on my way to London, 
where I shall sell the brute to the Zoological Gardens, if 
they will have him. Good-day, good-day, sir, and I 
return you many thanks." 

And the man went oflf with the bear, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Osborne went upstairs to see the children, who 
received them with open arms. " You were very good," 
said their father, after they had talked it all over, " not 
to have cotne downstairs, but to have stayed quietly 
here." 

Lily and Harry looked at each other and then at their 
father and mother. At last Harry said, "Mamma, Lily 
is so sorry; she didn't mean that she wouldn't care if you 
never taught her again. She does care very much — don't 
you, Lily ? " 

"Oh, I remember," said Mrs. Osborne; "you were 
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both pnnished, only this terrible event pnt it ont of my 
mind for the minute. Come here, Lily^ and let me hear 
about it." 

" Mamma," said Lily, beginning to cry, " I am very 
vexed about my music, and if you will go on teaching me 
I will try more another time. I am sorry I told a story 
about it ; I do wish to learn very much, only the notes 
would not play to-day, and," she added slowly, " I did 
not try very much." 

" No, my dear," said Mrs. Osborne, " I know you did 
not ; but we will think no more about it, as you say you 
are sorry ; and you must try doubly another time." 

"Yes, mamma, she is very sorry," chimed in Harry; 
" and she would have told you before, only you said she 
was not to go down till four o'clock." 

" Yes, I know my little Lily does not want to be au 
ignoramus when she grows up — do you, dear ? " said Mr^ 
Osborne, patting her and giving her a kiss. " But what 
about yourself, Master Harry ? " added he. 

Harry hung down his head, and his cheeks became 
crimson as he stammered out, ''Andrew is gone to buy 
me a new comb out of my own money ; and I hope Anne 
will always keep it in the drawer, quite away, so I can't 
get at it." 




CHAPTER XIV. 



*' PIGGY-WIGGY.'* 



I WONDER what any of you will think in these en- 
lightened days when I tell you that Lily had another pet, 
and that pet was a pig ! A hideous old sow one day 
presented a litter of pigs to the parsonage, and of course 
all the children were clamorous that they should be 
taken to see them. There were eleven in all, and funny 
little black and white grunting things they were. The 
old sow was very cross, and no wonder, for evidently she 
was expecting that some of her little ones would be 
taken away from her ; and one morning when Lily went 
to pay her usual visit to them she found there were 
three less, and on going into the kitchen to inquire of 
the cook what had become of them, she saw lying on the 
dresser table three little bundles of something rolled 
up in white cloths. Her curiosity being excited by the 
number, she began to unroll one before the cook came 
in, and almost fainted with horror at what for an instant 
she thought was a dead baby ; but on a second glance she 
recognized it as one of the little pigs, with its hair all 
off, which the cook, who entered at that moment, told 
her "was to be sent as a present with the other two to 
be roasted for the table, and another was to be killed 
on the following day for themselves." 
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Lily ran in great trouble to her father, who promised 
to let her choose one, which should be kept and fatted 
at home. This very much consoled her, and she went 
away to tell her brothers. 

At last one by one the others disappeared, and even- 
tually the old sow too, until " Piggy-wiggy *' was left in 
solitary possession of his dwelling. Lily daily paid it 
one or two visits, carrying it pea-pods, or crusts, or 
some little tit-bit. 

At length one day she was told that "Piggy-wiggy" 
must be prepared to die, for it had become quite fat 
enough, and then Lily expressed great regret that she 
had helped to make it fat herself ; its doom was fixed 
for the following Thursday. The morning arrived, and 
the children were ordered not to go downstairs until the 
prayer bell rung at nine o'clock. Lily sat very impa- 
tiently listening for the sound. The moment she heard 
it she almost flew down the back stairs, and ran info 
the yard and over the style to see if ** piggy " was still 
there, and for the last time she saw it snufl&ng about in 
his empty trough, and it looked u;^ and grunted, hoping 
to have some little dainty, but Lily had no welcome 
crust in her hand. 

" Poor Piggy-wiggy ! " she said ; "I did not know you 
would be here." 

The bell ringing again made her start. 

" Good-bye, dear Piggy," she said, and darted oflF, and 
in scrambling over the style as quickly as she could, 
something caught in the wide plaits of her hair and 
gave it a terrible wrench. 

" Oh ! oh ! *' cried Lily, patting out her hand hastily 
and pressing it light to her head. **What have I 
done?'' 
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Servants and all had assembled in the diniDg-room, 
end had just knelt down, when Lily, still holding her 
head with her hand, opened the door gently and almost 
fell over as she dropped on her knees close by, far 
away from her accustomed place. 

Harry's sharp eyes caught sight of her. He was 
«ure that something had happened to her, and was in 
«uch perturbation that he could pay no attention to the 
prayers, but kept creeping nearer and nearer to Mary's 
<5hair, moving his knees an inch or two at a time, until 
he could just reach her dress, which he gave a little 
pull, and nodded in the direction of poor Lily, whose 
head was buried in her hands. 

"Naughty, naughty!" whispered Mary, shaking her 
head and giving his hand a little push. 

When prayers were over, Harry bounded up, calling 
out, " Mamma, do look at Lily." 

Every eye was turned upon the poor child as she got 
up and stood in front of the door, and indeed she was a 
pitiable sight. At that time she wore her hair combed 
back with long plaits hanging behind tied with ribbons. 
A large tuft was standing upright wrenched out by the 
roots on the side of her head, and a great round bare 
place was left on her poor head, from which blood was 
oozing all over, not in large drops, but slowly rising 
until it crept amongst the surrounding hair, and as Lily 
raised her hands to cover her face she burst into a loud 
8ob. Her mother rushed forward and took hold of her 
left hand, which was streaked all over and between her 
fingers with blood. 

"What have you done, my darling child?" she 
exclaimed. "How did it happen?" 

Lily sobbed out, " I only went just once more to look 
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at Piggy-wiggy before he was killed, and when the bell 
rang I got so fast over the style that I canght my hair in 
the post." 

"Poor dear child!" exclaimed her mother, pulling 
out a small splinter which was left in her hair ; " how it 
must have hurt you ! Come with me "and I will put 
something on it." 

Harry was too much distressed even to speak, but 
kept tight hold of Lily's hand, and led her slowly up- 
stairs, sobbing as she went along as much at the thought 
of poor Piggy as for the pain she was sufifering. Her 
father and Andrew went to the spot she indicated, and 
there found a little long thin splinter bent down from 
the post, and upon it some hairs hanging. 

"Poor Lily!" said Andrew; "I wonder how she 
could have come into prayers at all." 

" Yes," said his father, " it is a most extraordinary 
thing; but certainly things do happen to her which seem 
almost incredible. There was that day she was caught 
up on the tree." 

" Yes, that was horrid," said Andrew. " I shall never 
forget it ! I often think the same thing. What funny 
things do happen to her; if she falls down she never 
does it like any one else. You should see her when we 
are out sometimes. We never come back but something 
has happened. She is a ' rum 'un ' and no mistake. In 
the middle of school I burst out laughing, I can't help 
it, when I think of her." 

" Poor little thing ! " said her father. " I wish she 
would not take things to heart so much." 

" Yes ; what will you do about the pig, papa ? If 
Lily heard any of it was to be eaten I believe she would 
have a fit." 
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" I shall sell it to the butcher at once," replied Mr, 

Osborne. " We will just go up and see how she is, and 

then I will speak to him." 

" Poor Harry ! he will be sorry to lose the sausages," 
said Andrew. 

"I will get him something else when I go in the town." 

They found Lily better and her mother bathing her 

head with warm water ; and then it was plastered up, and 

she was just beginning to get cheerful again when they 

heard some fearful shrieks, and in an instant they 

recognized poor little Caesar's voice. But where could 

he be ? for the sound seemed to come from beneath, and 

that was the kitchen, where the baby was never taken. 

But down the back stairs rushed Mrs. Osborne, and into 

the housekeeper's room, where the ghastly truth flashed 

upon her in a moment that the poor child had been 

placed in front of the window in his high chair, beneath 

which the unfortunate pig was being killed. His poor 

mother seized the chair and ran into the hall with it, 

where she met the temporary nurse, who had come in 

Anne's absence for a week. The poor child continued 

to scream and cling to his mother, and for a long time 

could not be pacified. At length Mrs. Osborne asked 

the frightened maid what she could mean by daring to 

take the child downstairs, and to leave him alone in that 

room. 

" Oh, ma'am," she said, beginning to cry, " I was at 

the window, and I saw an old fellow-servant pass, and I 

beckoned to her to come to speak to me, and I ran down ; 

and when I got into the kitchen cook said, ' Mistress 

will not allow you to take the baby to the kitchen door ; 

I wouldn't advise you to do so.' So as I saw the men 

bringing the pig I thought I would just fetch the chair 
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and set him up at the window in the housekeeper's 
room, for I thought he would be amused at seeing the 
pig killed whilst I went just to speak to Betsy ; and 
that's the whole truth of it, ma*am. I am sure I never 
thought he would have been frightened, or I wouldn't 
have done such a thing for the world." 

** No ; I quite believe it was done in ignorance," said 
poor Mrs. Osborne, who could not recover the shock her 
nerves had sustained. 

The dreadful agitation of the poor child alarmed her 
very much, and until Anne's return she never lost sight 
of him again ; and it was years before he could bear 
the sight of a pig, and would begin to tremble if he even 
heard the sound of one. 

After a short time Mrs. Osborne was delighted at see- 
ing the hair begin to grow upon Lily's head, as she 
much feared that the roots were destroyed. The chil- 
dren kept the wrenched-out lock for some weeks, which 
was shown to all their little friends ; but at length they 
agreed that it was a horrid thing to keep, always remind- 
ing them of that dismal day. So they settled to make 
a bonfire of it, and all went down to the kitchen, 
where, with the cook's leave, Andrew set fire to the end 
of it, and then threw it on the stove, where they watched 
the fire running along it until it was all consumed, and 
then scampered back to the nursery. 

A few days afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Percival came to 
stay at the parsonage, and they were remarking one day 
before Harry, " How well all the children got on together, 
and that they should think Andrew and Lily could never 
have quarrelled in their lives." 

" Oh yes, they did once," said Harry ; " didn't you, 
Lily ? " But she had escaped from the room. Poor 
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Harry turned red, and then white, and then red again. 
" What a pity ! I forgot," he added. " I must not tell 
you. Andrew is so ashamed of it. But he was only a 
tiny boy ; it was before Caesar was born. Papa some- 
times teases him about it now." 

" Well, don't tell us if it will vex them," said Mr. 
Percival. 

" No, I won't," said Harry ; and he opened the door 
and called out loudly, " Lily, do come back ; I won't 
tell." And he did not tell — but it is so long ago now, 
that I think you might be told the story of 

THE TWO GARDENS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osborne were one day walking in the 
garden when they were surprised by hearing an unusual 
thing — Andrew's and Lily's voices as if in anger. They 
stopped a moment and heard Lily say, " Andrew, what 
makes you so cross to-day ? " 

" I'm not cross," he replied ; " only everybody spoils 
you, so you think you can trample on my border just as 
you please." 

The children's gardens were square ones, only divided 
by a narrow path with box on each side ; Andrew was in 
his and Lily in hers. " How can you say that I am 
spoilt ? " said Lily, flushing. " I did not know I had 
trampled on your garden ; but if you say I am spoilt 
again I will do so." And she lifted up her little foot and 
held it over the garden. 

" It is true ; you are spoilt," said Andrew. 

** Oh, Andrew ! " exclaimed Lily, flushing crimson ; 
and down went her foot into the very middle of a 
beautiful cluster of violets in full bloom. " I told you 
what I would do if you said it again." 
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Andrew seemed perfectly astonished, which gave Lily 
courage, and in another instant both her feet were on 
the violet bed, and they stood face to face, looking at 
each other without uttering a word. Suddenly Andrew 
sprang over the path into Lily's garden upon a lovely 
bed of yellow crocuses, crushing them all beneath his 
feet. No word was spoken by either of them, but after 
this deliberate trespass upon each other's soil they 
seemed imbued with a kind of frenzy, and fixing their 
eyes again on each other (unaware that their parents 
were watching them) they began in good earnest 
trampling down and crushing beneath their feet every- 
thing in the way of flowers. Then, not content with that, 
they rushed on to their little beds of radishes and 
lettuces, and in another instant Andrew was crushing 
beneath his feet the beautiful little tender plants of 
mustard and cress spelling Lily's name. This seemed 
to touch poor Lily's heart, for she uttered a cry of 
despair, and sprang on to Andrew's like an enraged 
panther, and trampled beneath her feet what was to have 
been their treat for tea that very night, it having been 
planted two days earlier, he being the elder of the two. 
Thus they went on without one syllable passing between 
them, until there was nothing left to do, and their 
gardens were perfect wrecks. Lily was the first to stop, 
and looking round uttered a moan, and, bounding over 
both the gardens, made her way to a huge garden pot 
which was lying on the path, and, turning it upside down, 
seated herself upon it and burst into a loud hysterical 
sob. Andrew ran oflf too, turning round to look at her, 
as if undecided what course to pursue ; whilst Mr. and 
Mrs. Osborne hastened in, so as not to let them know 
they had seen it all. The latter then went upstairs to 
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the landing window, from which she saw Andrew vault- 
ing over the palings, and was just in time to catch sight 
of the back of Lily's bonnet as she ran into the shrubbery. 

Mrs. Osborne was dreadfully sorry for them both, as 
she knew when they came to their senses they would 
not only be ashamed of such an outburst of temper, but 
grieved beyond measure at their gardens being spoiled, 
which was half the amusement of their lives. It was 
just dinner-time, and when the bell rang Andrew was 
found lounging in a big armchair, apparently absorbed 
in a book of travels. But Mrs. Osborne saw that, if 
reading at all, he had learnt to read backwards, for he 
was holding the book upside down. Then some slow 
steps were heard and whispering voices. 

Mrs. Osborne called out, " Come along, children, your 
dinner will be quite cold." 

And Harry, looking frightened, entered the room, 
tightly clasping Lily's hand. He was a very little boy 
then, about four years old, and sat upon a high chair 
on Lily's side of the table. Instead of getting up he 
moved it close to her, and said, " Lily doesn't like* me 
to leave her." 

Andrew began to cough, and seemed very uncomfort- 
able as he glanced at Lily's tell-tale face. 

No remark was made, but after a moment or two 
Harry burst out, *'What a pity it is there is no cress 
for tea to-night." 

Lily put down her knife and fork, and said " she did 
not want any dinner." 

" Oh yes," said Harry ; " that won't choke you now 
you have quite left oflf crying." 

"Harry," said his father, suddenly, " what have you 
been doing to-day ? " 
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" Playing soap bubbles, papa, in the nursery ; and I 
made my frock quite wet through, and Anne says I am 
the naughtiest boy she ever knew ; but I sure I am the 
goodest." 

This caused a laugh from all, and there were then 
great signs of Lily choking. But all relapsed again 
into silence, except Mr. and Mrs. Osborne. 

Dinner over, Andrew went to school, and Lily shut 
herself up alone in the white room to learn her lessons. 
After which she stole out, without her bonnet, to look 
at the gardens ; but meeting the gardener, he said, 
" Do look here, miss ; whatever naughty children have 
been fighting over your little gardens ? The whole of 
your things are right spoilt. I've tracked the feet from 
one to the other." 

" Please, please," said Lily, " do riot tell any one 
about it. Andrew and I know all about it, and we are- 
not at all angry. I think the flowers will soon grow 
again, so please not to tell papa or mamma." 

" Oh ! they don't know nothin' about it ? " 

"No," she replied; *'but do look at Andrew's 
mustard and cress ; I believe all the necks are broken, 
and I am so sorry, because we were to have cut them 
for tea, and Harry is so disappointed." 

" Who did it ? " said the gardener. 

- I did," said Lily, hanging down her head. 

" You, Miss Lily ! Well, I didn't think you would 
have been up to such pranks as that." 

"I don't often do it," said poor Lily, as she ran 
back to the house. 

The gardener looked after her, and said to himself,. 
*' Them children are the strangest children I ever see ; 
but I haven't been much amongst gentry. What '11 
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my missus say if I go and cut a little of hern what's 
growing on the flannel, and take it up for tea ? for I'm 
mighty partial to that little Harry ; he put me in mind 
of my poor little Tommy that's dead." 

And so he went home, for his cottage was close by, 
and his missus wasn't angry ; and Harry, who was called 
downstairs to receive the cress, was delighted ; and 
when Lily heard of it, she said " she could have kissed 
him, she was so pleased," A few days after Andrew 
carried him in return a little packet of tobacco, which 
was fully appreciated. 

On the following day Andrew and Lily began to work 
again at their gardens as if nothing had happened. 
And it seemed quite an amusement to them to discuss 
which flowers would live and which must die ; and no 
one could have imagined that only a day or two before 
they had done their best to destroy both them and their 
gardens. But though they made it up so quickly, yet 
they were most terribly ashamed of the whole affiair, 
more especially Andrew. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



** MAY-DAY." 



I HAVE seen many a bright and lovely May morning in 
other climes than this, and I have seen happy and joy- 
ous little faces gathering the sweet spring flowers to fill 
their baskets ; but in no other country and under no 
other circumstances can I ever remember such a May 
morning as this that I am going to tell you of. 

The sun was shining brightly, and all the faces of the 
little group of twelve children gathered round the par- 
sonage study window seemed bright and joyous as the 
day, as they held up their little baskets of wild flowers 
which they had been gathering far and near to show to 
Mrs. Osborne, who had promised to weave them into a 
large garland, as they did not know exactly how to do it 
themselves. And there were the two hoops all ready, one 
a trifle smaller than the other, on which to twine the 
flowers, and a large tablecloth was already spread out 
upon the floor, on which the children were to empty 
their baskets, and to arrange their flowers in little 
bunches. 

" Are you ready, mamma ? " they said, in great glee. 

" Yes, quite,'* she replied; " and I hope you will come 
in directly or I shall not have finished the garland in 
time, as we must have it all ready before your dinner." 
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In they ran, and having taken off their hats and bon- 
nets, they seated themselves, some on the floor and the 
rest on little stools, and worked so hard that Mrs. 
Osborne laughingly said " they did not give her time 
to breathe, they handed them so fast.'* 

At length the flowers were beautifully twined round 
the two hoops, and the smaller one was slipped inside the 
other cross-ways, and tied at the top and bottom with a 
large bunch of May, and Lily's doll was cleverly sus- 
pended inside, with a chaplet of May on its head, and 
a little May blossom over her white muslin dress — all 
done by Mrs. Osborne as a little surprise to Lily. 

" How lovely the garland is ! " all the children ex- 
claimed. " I never saw anything so pretty in my life." 
And then they ran out to find Andrew and the elder 
boys, who were just finishing a bower of evergreens be- 
neath one of the bedroom windows, with branches of 
May twined in here and there, and underneath was 
placed a little throne covered with a red baize cloth, and 
a footstool beneath — all ready for whoever should be 
chosen " Queen of the May." Then Andrew went into 
the house and up to the bedroom window, with Anthony 
to help him, who was only too glad to be allowed to 
assist in the fun. And they suspended from the window 
the handle of a new broom, with a long string attached 
to it, on which they fastened the garland, and then went 
in to prepare themselves for dinner in the highest spirits. 
As soon as it was over, Andrew proposed that they 
** should just have a look to see if all was right before 
they chose the * Queen ; ' " and, running on in front, 
he stopped suddenly opposite the bower, and began to 
roar with laughter as he said, "Now you must be intro- 
duced to my lord and my lady ; " at the sight of which 
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there was a perfect shout of laughter from all the children 
as two figures, dressed up in Mr. and Mrs. Osborne's 
clothes, seated on chairs on the right and left of the 
bower, appeared. The one to the right was eyi- 
dently intended for a man. It was made of a small 
pillow, strangled with a black silk stock for its neck, 
fastened behind with a buckle, the rest of the pillow 
serviug for the head and chest, the corner being tucked 
into a high hat in some clever way,' and its features 
marked out with a burnt cork. It wore one of Mr. Os- 
borne's old black tailed coats, and trousers which had 
been stuffed with straw. The lady was made up after 
the same fashion, with the exception of being dressed in 
one of Anne's clean cotton dresses, and a cloak and 
bonnet belonging to Mrs. Osborne, and her very best 
long black Spanish lace veil shading her lovely features 
from the May-day sun, and which Mrs. Osborne only 
wore upon state occasions. By this time many of the 
parents of the children had arrived, and they all went 
back into the study, where Andrew produced a card upon 
which he had printed the names of all the girls in large 
letters, which he showed them, and then hung up inside 
a folding screen placed in front of the fireplace ; and then 
he asked his father if he would manage the voting. 

" No, no," said he ; " half the fun is in managing it 
all yourselves. But I think you had better make them 
go one by one, and put a cross against the name of the 
one they wish to vote for. I should begin with the 
youngest first." 

" Yes ; thank you, papa," said Andrew ; " that would 
be a good plan. Come, Nina," said he, putting out his 
hand to their lovely little pet cousin, of about three 
and a half years of age. '' You must take this pencil 
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and whisper to your aunt whom you wish to he queen, 
and you must put a cross like this X to her name.*' 

"I wish me to he queen," said Nina, putting up her 
pretty little face, and replying without the slightest 
hesitation ; and, amid the laughter of all, she grasped 
the pencil and ran to make her mark, returning in 
triumph, feeling fully persuaded that she was already 
queen. 

" I hope everyhody won't follow her example and vote 
for themselves," said Andrew, "or we shall never he 
able to settle it." 

**You are not very brilliant this morning," said his 
father ; " the boys won't certainly wish to be queen." 

This caused a second roar of laughter at the very idea 
of such a thing, for they were all ready to be amused at 
the very feeblest of jokes. When all had voted except- 
ing Andrew, he said — 

" I am going to give my vote to Nina, as she is so 
very anxious to be chosen, so come with me and see 
that I make a good mark." 

She ran with him, exclaiming — 

" Mark here, mark here ! " 

Andrew returned rather slowly — or it seemed to be so 
to the excited children — and held up the card so that all 
could see it, and then said — 

** Ladies and gentlemen, you see that Lily Osborne is 
at the head of the poll, and has been unanimously elected 
Queen of the May." 

*' I am so pleased," said Lily, with her face sparkling 
all over with pleasure ; " but Nina must be queen 
too." 

" No, she cannot be," said Andrew ; " but she shall 
carry the crown, and that she will like just as well." 
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" Yes, me carry the crown," replied Nina, perfectly 
happy so long as she had something to do. 

'* What crown ? " asked the children. 

''Here it is," said Mrs. Osborne, coming forward 
with her sweet smile, and showing them a beantifally 
made crown of May, with a necklace and bracelets of 
May to match. 

" Did you make it, mamma ? What a beauty ! We 
none of us thought of a crown. Thank you, mamma ; 
thank you. What a beauty ! " said the children again. 

** I say, Osborne," said one of the boys, " how did 
you learn that grand speech ? " 

" Oh, I don't know. Was it not splendid ? " he said, 
laughing. ''I had made up my mind to say a good 
deal more, but it all went out of my head at the wrong 
moment." 

" Now, Harry, have you got that wonderful little 
music of yours— trumpet, or whatever you call it ? " 

" Yes." 

"Well, go and stand there, for you are to be the 
herald, as I told you, and you must trumpet well to call 
the people together. And when the procession is ready 
you must begin that little march; and do keep good 
time, or else you will spoil the whole thing. And when 
you get to the front of the throne you must turn round 
and give a good blast, and then go to the side. And 
Ned, who is going to carry the sceptre, will follow 
you, then the queen will go, and Nina about a yard 
behind carrying the crown, and the girls two and two, 
and then the boys following." 

Harry all this time was making good use of his lungs 
in trumpeting away ; and when all were placed in order, 
at a sign given he began a march, and the procession 
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started, Harry keeping such good time that there was no 
disorder at all, only once Nina wanted to run to Lily, 
but was quiet directly at a sign from one of the ladies 
looking on. On arriving in front of the throne the 
herald certainly did his part well, for he blew such a 
blast that it seemed to crack the trumpet, and then went 
to the side, leaving the little queen to mount the throne, 
which she did, beaming with delight, for there was 
nothing to mar her pleasure, as almost every vote, 
excepting the two to Nina, had been given to her. 
Then the crown was put upon her head by the delighted 
Nina ; but unfortunately it had to be taken off again, as 
the necklace was made to slip over her head, and when 
it was readjusted and the bracelets put on, all fell into 
their places, and Andrew, who was master of the cere- 
monies, came forward and said — 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, we have been called together 
to-day to nominate our new queen. There has been no 
bribery or corruption, but we have given our votes freely, 
and the result has been that Lily Osborne has been 
chosen. Now all of you pass in front of her one by one 
and do obeisance to her, when she will, I daresay, allow 
you to kiss the tips of her fingers.*' 

This was a sudden thought of Andrew's, and did not 
form part of the speech he had the night before pre- 
pared. Some of the boys began as if they would sneak 
off, which Mr. Osborne seeing stepped forward, and 
walking up made a very low bow in front of the queen, 
and whispering to her to put out her hand, he just kissed 
the tips of her fingers, and then walked aside, which 
caused some more laughing ; and then one by one 
everybody went and did the same without the slightest 
hesitation, and thought it great fun — more so than 
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etiquette would justify. This over, the queen was told 
to lead the way back, a little girl walking backwards in 
front of her, strewing leaves on the path for her carpet. 
Then the girls followed, and then Harry, playing " God 
Save the Queen," his musical trumpet just lasting till 
the procession arrived at the front door, when it split in 
two. Afterwards they all danced and played games, and 
carried " my lord and my lady " about in their chairs — 
for it seemed dangerous to attempt to move them other- 
wise; and then they came in to tea, after which the little 
party dispersed, highly delighted with their day's amuse- 
ment, and Lily and Harry were soon sweetly asleep, 
with their heads resting upon what had been a few 
hours before the lovely faces of " my lord and my lady." 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

STORIES ABOUT THE CHOLERA. 

It was winter, and the children, in spite of the frost and 
snow, hail and catting east winds, chilblains and frozen 
fingers, coughs and colds, said they loved this season 
the best of all, for how delightful it was to be in a warm 
room, and to look out of the window and watch Mother 
Carey plucking her geese, and all those exquisitely 
white feathers carpet the ground. Then what fun it was 
the next day to go out snowballing and to make a high 
snow man, much taller than themselves. And when the 
thaw came to knock oflf the long crystal icicles from 
the summer-house and suck them. Then oh how 
delightful it was sliding on the pond (for the children 
had no skates) ; and even the numerous falls they got 
were only something added to the amusement of the 
day, for what were bruises or broken knees compared to 
such enjoyment ? 

Oh yes, winter was a happy time ; and Andrew read 
all sorts of amusing books, which stories he stored up 
in his mind to tell to Harry and Lily. Then Lily had 
her pets to see to, and was not Anne doubly glad of 
her help in nursing and amusing Caesar ? And Harry's 
musical powers were much more appreciated ''in the 
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dull days of winter," as they are often called. Then 
what fan it was to dress up and to personate kings and 
qaeens, and to listen to Andrew's speeches over the 
graves of fallen patriots, whilst Lily, with a black shawl 
on, stood mourning by, and Harry as the dead hero lay 
in his winding-sheet in a long drawer for the grave. 
Oh yes ! the winter holidays were fun indeed, especially 
that charming hour after the nursery tea was over, when 
they all used to assemble round the study fire with their 
parents, and have all sorts of games, or listen to the 
events of the day — for every one had some little thing 
to tell, and if they had not, why, they could invent some 
fairy tale ; but this evening they were to hear some stories 
about the cholera. 

" It is not a very lively subject," said Mr. Osborne, 
" but if you wish it I will tell you it. In the year 1833 
cholera appeared in these counties. But I am really not 
in the cue to-day to tell you the story I promised, but 
perhaps I will do so to-morrow. You have often heard 
me say how good Mr. Allyne was during all that terrible 
season, for he was in the midst of it. Thank God it 
never came here, or only in a very mild form. In many 
cases the people were so frightened that some of them 
ran away as soon as their friends were attacked; but Mr. 
Allyne, who was always one of the very kindest and best 
hearted men living, used to devote his time in assisting, 
not only those in his parish, but in the neighbour- 
hood, and in many instances he went himself to the 
cottages and put the poor creatures into their coffins 
and assisted in lowering them into their graves. He 
married my old rector's daughter, so I had plenty of 
opportunities of knowing his worth. , He tells a very 
amusing story of the clerk of the parish in which he 
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lived then as curate. His name was Bobinson, and when 
cholera first broke out there he was in a dreadful state 
of mind, and said ' he could not attend the funeral.* 
However, Mr. Allyne called him to order and told him it 
was his duty to do so, no matter what was the complaint 
the people died of. Now it is customary to take the 
body straight to the grave, and not to enter the church, 
should they have died of any contagious disease, which 
was the case upon this occasion. When they arrived 
Robinson showed great signs of fear, and stood trem- 
bling all over ; at last he was observed to turn deadly 
pale, and then fell forward, and if some one had not 
caught him he would have fallen headlong into the open 
grave. Mr. Allyne stopped and requested he should be 
carried at once to his own home, which was done, and 
no doubt those who did it were in a dreadful fright. 
As soon as the service was over, Mr. Allyne went hastily 
to his house, being fully convinced that he had been 
attacked with cholera. On his arrival he found him most 
violently sick and looking desperately ill. ' I am very 
sorry, Robinson,* said he, Ho see that you have been 
attacked.* * No, no,* said Robinson, shaking his 
head and stammering out ' It's only the tobacco, sir.* 
* What do you mean ? * paid Mr. Allyne. ' Well, 
sir, you knew how frighted I was or else I shouldn't 
have told you I couldn't attend the funeral ; but I 
thought better of it afterwards, and for safety I just 
rolled a quid and put it in my mouth, and that's all. I 
feel very bad, but I hope I shall soon be better.* ' I 
hope so too,' said Mr. Allyne ; * don't do it again.* ' No, 
no, sir,* replied Robinson. And I do not think he ever 
did, certainly not to the same extent, as he was most 
useful to Mr. Allyne through all that terrible time.'* 
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" Thank you, papa," exclaimed the children. " Is that 
all?" 

" Yes." 

" Then do tell us about old Brown and his coat." 

"Well, let me get a little breath," said he. "You 
expect me to go on like a clock that has just been 
wound up, tick, tick, till it dies a natural death." 

" I am afraid we do bully you, papa," said Andrew; 
"but Lily and I do so want you to tell us about old 
Brown, if you do not like to tell us about your seeing 
that funeral at Stonycroft." 

" No, I can't tell you that now, for it is not a subject 
for us when we are all laughing and talking; but I 
think you must have heard enough for to-night." 

" No," exclaimed Lily, warmly. " I should never have 
heard enough if I lived for a hundred years." 

" What a greedy girl you are," cried Harry. " But 
there's one good thing ; you can't eat up the stories." 

" I say, Harry," said Andrew, " really your wit is as 
great as the horrible noise you make with your horn." 

" Come, come," said their mother, " don't talk any 
more if you want to hear the other story, for it is getting 
late." 

Mr. Osborne then said, " When I went on Wednesday 
to see old Brown, I found him better, and sitting in a 
comfortable warm great coat in his high-backed chair 
over the fire. I remarked upon his looking so warm in 
it, when he said, ' Yes, it was a beautiful coat, and had 
belonged to his brother Jim, who had died of cholera, or 
some such outlandish complaint, somewhere up in the 
shires, not far from Boston Stump,' but he did not even 
remember the name of the village, but knew that he 
worked for a man by the name of Boe. 'Jim was,' he 
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said, ' as good and honest a man as ever stepped in shoe 
leather/ " 

What is that ? " cried Harry. 
Oh, never mind/' replied Lily, " a good man. Do 
not interrupt papa, for fear it should be bedtime before 
he has done." 

Mr. Osborne continued, " When the cholera broke out 
Jim was dreadfully frightened, and having heard that 
people were struck ' all in a heap with wiolent pains,' as 
he expressed it, ' he thought if he could get a lot of 
peppermint and brandy into him and keep in bed, he 
would be sure to escape the contagion.* He seems to 
have spent all his savings in this way, for when he had 
done his bottle he used to get up and go to have it re- 
plenished, and then returned to bed. But I must tell 
you in old Brown's words. ' You see, sir, he kindly 
guve hisself to keepin' his inside all in a bile (boil); but 
in time he supposed he had biled it all away, for he 
never eat anything, and when he came to the last drop 
or two he hadn't no more strength left 'cept just to tell 
his missus to send this here coat to me when he was 
dead and buried. "Ship it off in the barge," said he, " to 
Lynn, and tell them to coach it to Bransworth ; and 
mind you let my brother know how I staved the cholera 
off. You 'on't forget; it's brandy and peppermint." * " 

*' But, papa, it killed him," said Andrew. 

" Yes, that is the absurdity of it ; but Jim Brown's 
mind, being bent on the cholera, does not seem to have 
seen it or his brother," replied Mr. Osborne ; "for on 
my expressing my surprise that he was not afraid of 
taking in the coat for fear of catching this new complaint, 
of which his brother died " 

"Call it 'choleratic peppermint,' " chimed in Andrew. 
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** Oh ! that is a good name for it/' said Lily, laughing. 
" Please go on, papa." 

" Old Brown said, ' Yes, that's it, sir ; I was afraid, 
bat I was np to 'am all the same. I tied the coat np 
in a bundle, and I walked off to the baker's with it (it 
was a wonderful dark night), and I says to him, '' Look 
you here, old chap, I've brought you a rare big loaf to 
bake" ('twas him that died last Lady day). He looks at 
me, and ho says, ''I ain't a-going to bake that for a penny 
— heve it got the morthes ? " " No," says I, " but it 
may heve catched the t'other complaint." ' " 

This set the children off in such fits of laughter that 
Mr. Osborne had to stop. 

'* I do hope he did not bake it with the bread," said 
Harry. 

" No," continued Mr. Osborne. *' Old Brown said the 
oven was empty but not cold, so he just clapped it inside 
and shut the door ; and the next morning before he went 
to work he called for it, and it was right warm when he 
took it out. And he paid the baker three halfpennies for 
it, and ended by saying, *And I have lived now for 
seventy-eight years and have never seen any of them 
rum complaints.' " 

On the following evening Mr. Osborne, addressing 
Andrew, said, **You say you and Lily can remember 
my sudden return from Stony croft that night." 

'* Yes, papa, quite well," said Andrew; " and we both 
thought you were ill, you looked so tired and white." 

" No wonder," he replied, " for I was very tired. It 
was August 9th, 188-. My old rector being dead, I 
drove the pony over to Stonycroffc to see Miss Brand 
before she left the vicarage, and to receive that gold and 
mother-of-pearl snuffbox the dear old gentleman left me. 
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I had no idea until I arrived, just before dinner, that 
cholera was making such ravages in the neighbourhood ; 
but when I heard it I determined not to remain, as I 
feared I might bring the contagion home. We spent 
the evening in talking about what could be done to stop 
its spreading, and Miss Brand told me a story which 
made me determined not to pay any other visits, which 
I will tell you afterwards. She being rather an invalid 
retired to bed at ten o'clock, and I remained about an 
hour later reading the newspaper, and then I went up 
myself. I had not been long in bed when I heard 
a curious noise outside the house. I laid still a few 
minutes pondering on what it could be. At last I got 
up and drew back the curtains of my window, which 
looked into the churchyard, and there saw what I must 
confess for a moment startled me. It was a tall figure 
in white, and close to it two dark ones, each of the latter 
holding a lantern in their hands, and in front of them a 
newly-dug gi'ave. I hastily opened the window, and 
before I could recover my astonishment I heard the 
beautifully clear and impressive voice of Mr. Allyne 
reading the following words of the funeral service : 
* Spare us. Lord most holy. God most mighty, 
holy and most merciful Saviour, Thou most worthy 
Judge Eternal, suffer us not in our last hour for any 
pains of death to fall from Thee.' 

" I stood at the window like one transfixed. I shall 
never forget it; and when he came to the words, 'Earth 
to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes,* the hollow sound 
of the earth falling on the coffin re-echoed through the 
balmy air (for it was a very warm night) and seemed to 
enter in at my window. It had been cloudy, but sud- 
denly the clouds seemed to disperse and the new moon 
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shed its silver rays over the group before me^ and I 
distinctly saw that one of them was a poor woman with 
a little shawl thrown over her bowed head, and I heard 
her sobbing aloud. When Mr. Allyne came to the 
Lord's Prayer I instinctively fell on my knees, and 
covering my face with my hands, I joined in heart and 
voice to the end of the service, with a fervency I had 
never done before ; and when the voice had ceased I 
remained an instant or two longer uttering a mental 
prayer that the lesson might never be lost on me. When 
I arose from my knees I hastily looked out of the window 
and saw the receding forms of Mr. Allyne and the woman, 
who were passing slowly through the churchyard, and 
the clerk shovelling the earth into the grave as quickly 
as he could. I then went back to bed, but not to sleep, 
my mind being entirely taken up with what I had seen 
and heard. The next morning I told Miss Brand what 
had disturbed my rest, and she said that when she went 
to bed the evening before, her maid told her that poor 
James Gooding was dead, but she was not aware that he 
was to be buried so soon. We then decided that it was 
wiser for all your sakes that I should return home at 
once, and about twelve o'clock I started back, resting 
my poor pony every hour or two as it had gone such a 
long journey the day before." 

When Mr. Osborne ceased no one spoke, at length 
Mrs. Osborne said, ** I think, dear, you had better tell 
Miss Brand's story, if you do not mind, for it is a pity to 
have sad stories told just when the children are going 
to bed, as it prevents them from sleeping." 

" I think so too," replied Mr. Osborne, " and I will 
not do it again, but as I have promised this one I must 
keep my word." 
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" The story that I alluded to the other evening 
is a very sad one, so you must prepare yourselves for 
it. 

"In a neighbouring village lived a poor man by the 
name of John Wells. He was an honest, hard-working 
man, and was devoted to his wife (who was a very delicate 
woman) and his two little children. Failing to get work 
in the village (for I believe he was a joiner), he went 
away for a few weeks some thirty miles oflf, to work for 
an old employer, intending to return as soon as it was 
finished. One morning he was much alarmed by re- 
ceiving a letter from his wife, begging him to return at 
once, and saying that cholera had broken out in the 
village and several people had died. When he received 
the letter he saw by the date that it had been written 
several days, and as soon as he had finished reading it 
he threw down all his tools into his basket, and started 
oflf vrithout even waiting to take leave of his employer, 
and he did not stop until he arrived at his own village 
at eleven o'clock at night, ill, tired, and very footsore. 
As he neared his home a terrible feeling of dread came 
over him, more especially as he walked towards the 
crossroads, one of which led up to his cottage, which, 
mih three others, stood by the side of the road. He 
had not gone many steps further when he saw by the 
light of the moon a man walking by the side of a pony 
which was dragging a little cart usually used by car- 
penters for taking home their work. When he came 
up to it the man stopped and said, 'Hullo, who is 
there ? ' 

*' He answered, * I am.' 

'* * Well, who are you ? ' 

12 
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" ' My name is John Wells, if that's what you want 
to know.' 

"'Can you lend me a hand, John?' said the man, 
* for I want it bad enough.' 

" * Well, be quick,' replied John ; * what is it to do ? 
for I am precious tired, and I want to get back to my 
wife and children.' 

" * Do you, though ? ' said the man. * Well, you are 
lucky to have one to go to, for I have buried my poor 
wife a week ago. Leastways I ought to say she's buried, 
but she might have laid there by my side who knows 
how long arter she was dead; but the doctor he carried 
her away and he buried her — ^bless him ! — for nobody 
would come nigh us, and I was like to die myself with 
the cholera too.' 

"*I don't want to hear no more,' said poor John 
Wells ; ' for I have no heart for nothing till I see how 
my missus and the children at home are. What is it 
you want ? ' 

" * I want you to come back with me and help to put 
this here coffin into the ground.' 

" John Wells started, for he had not observed what 
was in the cart. And the man continued — 

*' ' The doctor came to me just as I was a-going to bed, 
and he says, "Adam," says he, "I want you to do a little 
kindness for me — to go and carry away a corpse, for no- 
body won't touch it." And he said to me, " Adam, we 
must all help one another in this world, or else we can't 
expect to be helped ourselves." I stood stock still, and 
I s'pose he thought I wasn't willin', so he says, "Eemem- 
bar, I did that same job for your own poor wife." " I'll 
do it," said I, and here I am.' 

** * Come along,' said John Wells ; ' I'll lend you a 
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hand. But don't tell me nothing more till I get home. 
But I don't know you — you ain't from these parts ? ' 

*' * No,' said the man ; *but I live here now. I left 
home, for I and my wife was afraid of the cholera, and 
it followed us here ; and now she's gone I shall go back. 
There's nothin' to stay for.' 

" No more was said, and the two men walked side by 
side till they came to the churchyard, the gate of which 
was open, and they followed the path to a newly-dug 
grave, when the man asked John to assist him in lift- 
ing the coffin out of the cart. He did so, and they laid it 
down upon the turf at the side, and looked round to see 
if the clergyman was coming. But he was not, and 
there stood the two poor men side by side — the one who 
had buried his wife, and the other who was longing to 
get home to see if his wife and children were well. A 
step was soon heard, and they both turned round to look 
when, instead of the clergyman, the doctor stood before 
them. But he was a new one, and John Wells did not 
know him. 

" 'Well, Adam,' said he, *you have done a good deed, 
and I see somebody has helped you too; ' and he nodded 
to John Wells. " There is nothing now to do but to 
put the coffin into the grave, for the parson himself is 
struck. But rather than this poor woman should be put 
into the ground like a dog, I will just read a prayer over 
her myself.' 

"He took out of his pocket a prayer-book, which he held 
down in front of him so that the moon might shed its 
rays upon the leaves, and then he read part of the ser- 
vice with a trembling voice, whilst the two men stcod 
by and dropped a tear upon the coffin. They then 
lowered the body into the grave, and the doctor thanked 
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John Wells, who left Adam to fill np the grave and bent 
liis steps once more towards his home. 

''As he neared the cottage he was not surprised that all 
was in darkness, for who would be up at such an hour 
in a poor man's home unless sickness was there ? He 
went up to the door and knocked gently with a trembling 
hand and heart. No answer came from within. Again 
he knocked a little louder, but with the same result. 
Then he leaned against the wall, uncertain what to do, 
and he said to himself aloud — 

" * Fanny do sleep soundly when she have been dis- 
turbed by the baby being cross. I'll shake the handle 
of the door.' 

" He touched it, and somehow it opened of itself. Then 
he shook it loud, and the sound seemed to echo through 
the room. He did not call his Fanny, but he felt his 
way with slow and trembling steps till he reached the 
fireplace, where Fanny always kept the tinder-box. It 
was in its place. He took the steel in one hand and 
the flint in another and struck a light, and reached a 
candlestick, in which was a small piece of candle, which 
he lighted, and then with anxious and wearied eyes he 
slowly turned his head towards the corner of the room 
where stood their bed. It was empty, but the bed- 
clothes were partly on the bed and partly on the floor. 
Near the pillow, upon which the impression of a head 
still remained, lay an empty phial. It was enough for 
poor John Wells. He did not utter a sound, but he 
looked towards the fireplace, where .stood an empty 
cradle and a little empty bed. 

" *1 will just lay down upon her bed,' he said to him- 
self; * for where she have died there I will die, and 
where she is buried there will I be buried.' 
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" He thought not of his little children, for he felt sure 
that they were safe in heaven. But for his Fanny, 
whom he had loved so well, and for whose sake he had 
left his happy home that he might earn more money to 
make her home more comfortable and her burden less 
(for she was very delicate) — that she should have died 
when he was far away, and have been buried too ! It 
was a blow that would have felled the strongest heart. 
And he remembered how she had urged his return. 

" * I am not took ill,' she said ; * but, dear John, me 
and the children want you back.' 

" * And I did obey the call,' he said to himself; * for 
I never lingered on the road to drink a drop of beer or 
eat a crust of bread. But I have come too late — too 
late!' 

"As he lay there upon the tumbled bed the little bit of 
candle had burnt down to the socket, and with one bright 
little flicker flaming up for a moment, the last faint 
spark went out for ever. John heaved a heavy sigh and 
said aloud — 

" * A little patience and my candle will go out like 
that.' 

** Morning came, and as a drover passed the cottage 
with some cattle, his eyes were attracted to the open 
door in shutting the little gate to prevent the cattle from 
getting into the garden ; and he saw stretched out upon 
the bed the form of a man, and he shuddered as he 
thought, * There lies one dead of the cholera;' and with 
his long, pointed stick he hurried the beasts on, that he 
might the sooner reach the village. 

" 'Hoi ! hoi ! ' he shouted, as he saw a man at a little 
distance. * Come here sharp, you're wantin'.' 

" The man came up quickly, thinking one of the beasts 
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was lame or ill ; but when the drover had told him his 
story he answered — 

" 'You may depend upon it, it's poor John Wells come 
back. I found his wife and children dead* I'll go and 
see what I can do.' 

'' He plodded on till he came to the open door of the 
cottage, which he entered, and there saw that his sur- 
mise was true. It was indeed poor John who had re- 
turned to his desolate home, and he w*as lying there cold 
and almost senseless, but still alive. 

*' ' John,' said he, ' are you took bad ? * 

" But John made no reply. 

" * John,' he repeated, * that's Will Brown. Don't 
you know him ? ' 

" Still no reply. 

" * I'll off to the doctor,' he said to himself ; but a 
movement of the sick man's eye attracted Will's atten- 
tion, so he said — 

*' ' Cheer up, my man, I'll fetch the doctor ; don't be 
cast down.' 

"John turned his wearied and glassy eyes slowly and 
fixed them on his friend, and with a weak and trembling 
voice he said, ' When did she die ? * 

*' 'I can't tell you, man, exactly; but I know that a little 
afore eleven o'clock last night James, the carpenter, lent 
his little cart to carry away her corpse/ 

" John raised himself a little, and, lifting up his clasped 
hands to heaven, he exclaimed, ' The Lord be praised ! 
the Lord Almighty be praised that He put it into my 
heart to turn back and give a hand to a stranger. 'Twas 
my Fanny that I helped to lay in her grave. I warn't 
too late for that. I heve, I heve done something for her, 
and now I am readv to die.' 
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" The man brushed hastily his tears away with the 
sleeve of his coat, and ran off to fetch the doctor, and 
when they both came back, poor John was insensible, 
and he nevier spoke again. He did not die of cholera ; he 
simply died of weariness and grief ; but now he is gone 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE STILTS AND MRS. OSBORNE B STORY. 



"Harry, Harry, come here," called out Andrew one 
morning; "look what a splendid pair of stilts I have 
got, and I have ordered another pair for Lily. But I am 
in a great fright for fear mamma will not let her walk on 
them ; bat she never told me she might not, so I intend 
to teach her before I say anything about it." 

" I don't believe they would hurt my ankles any more 
than they do yours," replied Harry, sighing; "they 
never ache now. Won't Lily be pleased ? Oh, here she 
comes ! " And he called out, " Lily, here is something 
for you." 

" What will you bet me she does not tear her dress 
in getting over that style ? " said Andrew. 

"A penny," replied Harry. 

" Done," said Andrew ; " down with your penny ; there 
is positively a yard of gathers torn out — just what I 
thought — caught on that nail. Run and get a hammer 
and knock it out ; she'll tear everything she's got." 

" Why don't you do it yourself ? You are the biggest," 
said Harry, as Andrew ran to help Lily, whilst a cloud 
on her face dispelled the brightness of a minute before. 

** Oh, pray don't put on such a face," said Andrew ; 
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" we are going to have some fan now, and it is enough 
to frighten any one. Never mind your old frock ; I'll 
pin it up.** And Lily began to laugh again, and was soon 
mounted on the stilts, and Andrew most patiently guided 
her, trying over and over again until she was fairly tired 
out ; and then she sat down whilst he performed upon 
them before her. It was most ridiculous to see him, as 
he had ** learnt to dance " (as he called it) upon them 
whilst he hummed a tune, and Lily laughed so much 
that she said " her mouth quite ached." Andrew felt 
fatigued too, and no wonder; so they both sat down 
and began to talk. 

" Do you believe," said Lily, " that anybody in the 
world ever had such fun as we have ? " 

"We certainly have fine fun," replied he ; "but lots 
of boys and girls have the same, I daresay." 

"I do not think they all have," replied Lily, "for 
mamma says that we ought to be very happy indeed, for 
we have so much to make us so ; and she told me the 
other day that as she never had a happy childhood, she 
is determined when we get old that we shall be able to 
say what fan we had when we were little. She says she 
can never remember now anything but a lot of troubles. 
Isn't it very sad ? I don't like to think of it. And mind 
you don't tell anybody what I say, but when I've been 
naughty in the day I cannot sleep when I go to bed, for 
fear she should die in the night, as I always think she 
will if I have been punished, like Hannah Brown's 
mother." 

"Is that what keeps you awake so?" said Andrew. 
*' Don't think of such horrid things. Hannah's mother 
was ill a long time." 

"Yes," said Lily; "but you know I am much 
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naughtier than I mean to be* I can't help catching my 
thiugs on the bushes, and nobody's clothes tear like 
mine. I am sure the people must make rotten frocks 
especially for me. I will ask mamma to change the shop 
where she buys them. And only think of my new Sunday 
bonnet. I just untied it and threw it down on the bed 
when we came home yesterday, and as it was not quite 
tea-time, I thought I would try and practise jumping on 
the bed as you showed me ; and I did it twice exactly 
right — caught up my legs and everything ; then the third 
time I thiuk the bonnet must have rolled down, for I 
jumped straight on it and bent it in two, and the straw 
all goes up in a point at the top, and mamma says it mtist 
go back to Mary Burton to get it right again. Then 
my shoe got lost in that horrid mud, and mamma says 
they cost five shillings. I think I could have got it out 
with the big hoe, only Anne would not let me stay for 
fear I should get into the mud myself.'* 

"That was very unfortunate. How did you get 
home ? " said Andrew, " I forgot to ask you." 

" Don*t you know ? " said Lily. ** Why, we had been 
to carry somebody some pudding, and the plate was 
covered with a cloth ; so when I lost my shoe, Anne 
didn't know how to get me home, for you know how bad 
that lane is, with all the big stones in it. I first began 
to hop, and thought I could get home so ; but you can't 
think how tired it made me, so Anne said, ' Bless the 
child ! she'll never get home at that rate.' " 

" Then she ivas in a good temper," said Andrew. 

" Oh yes ; she would keep laughing all the time when 
she saw me make such a face. She made me sit down 
and she took ofi' my muddy sock, and folded the cloth 
just as she does when she is going to take hold of the hot 
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kettle, and told me to put my foot in it, and then she tied 
it up with my pocket-handkerchief, and we walked home 
so. It was such fun," said Lily ; "everybody we met said, 

* What have you done, my dear ? Have you hurt your 
poor foot ? ' And Harry, he was such fun too. He went on 
in front and threw away the big stones, and said he was 

* the pioneer,' and then he said he would ask mamma 
not to send me to bed. So he ran on in front, and when 
he opened the door he didn't wait to see if anybody was 
there, but he ran to the study and called out — 

" * Please, mamma, don't send Lily to bed, she 
couldn't help it.' 

" * Come in, Lily,' said papa. And I went in, and 
there were Mr. and Mrs. Ellison sitting there. I ran 
back, but papa said — 

" ' Come here and tell us what has happened now, you 
little eel. You go scriggling away like an eel under the 
rushes before we can catch you ; * for I had knocked 
down all that bundle of bulrushes we brought in, and I 
was obliged to go back and tell them. And they weren't 
sorry for me a bit, and they all laughed, and papa sent 
Harry up to fetch my bonnet to show them." 

" Oh ! that was a shame," said Andrew. 

"Oh no, it wasn't," replied Lily; "it was only 
fun. And then Mr. Ellison said — 

" * I shall not call you an eel. I know of a name which 
suits you much better, and that is * a little wild gazelle.' " 

And talking thus they both turned into the house to 
hunt up their mother to beg her to tell them about what 
she did when she was a child, which she promised to do 
the same evening ; and this was one of the events which 
was most deeply impressed upon the minds of the two 
elder children. 
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Yoa mast try and picture them to yourself, all in the 
study after the shatters were done up and just before 
going to bed. Mrs. Osborne sitting in an armchair 
with Caesar on her lap, who was twisting round and 
trying to pull off her rings ; Harry on a low stool 
exactly in front of the fire, one minute looking at the 
'* fanny things " in the flames, and the next listening to 
the story; Andrew and Lily all attention, the former 
resting his head upon his hand with his elbow on the 
table, which was a favourite habit of his, and Lily 
clasping her knees with both her hands. 

**I have often told you," said their mother, **that 
you ought to be very grateful indeed to God that He has 
spared your father and me to take care of you and 
to make a happy home for you ; for you can have no idea 
what it is to have no parents. I never knew my mother 
at all. She died when I was very young. One of the 
first things which I remember was feeling very ill indeed 
in a room at Wallingford, and the doctor coming to see 
me, and he said I must go out of the house at once, 
and that he would send a woman to nurse me. And I 
thought, although I did not say so, I could not possibly 
go as I did not feel well enough. And then I remember 
an old wrinkled woman coming in and looking at me, 
and then I suppose I went to sleep, for the next thing I 
remember was the old woman carrying me wrapped up 
in a blanket which almost smothered me, and then she 
put me down on to a little bed in the laundry, which was 
across the yard. Then I suppose when I was getting 
better, I saw my father coming in, and he brought me 
some flowers, and I sat up in the bed and played with 
them. And when he was gone I looked all round the 
room, and I remember my eyes ached a good deal. 
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and that I rubbed them very much to look at a spider 
which was spinning its web on a beam in front of me ; 
and there was nothing in the room but a chair, a bed, 
and a table. I heard afterwards that I had small-pox 
then, and was most dangerously ill for some time, and 
was quite blind for a fortnight, and I had been sent there 
to prevent the contagion spreading. I also remember 
our nursery well, which was close to our back staircase, 
and how your Uncle George and your Aunt Catherine 
and I used to play together there. Then I remember 
my poor father sitting in a chair by the fire in some 
room downstairs, and we all went in to see him, and 
looked out of the window and kept very quiet ; and then 
I remember seeing your two eldest uncles riding up in 
front of the house on great big horses, as they seemed 
to me ; and when we told my father he said, * You may 
go now, for I am tired ; ' and then we all went out. 

" For some time after that I think we were always 
kept in the nursery, and 1 cannot recall any fun that we 
had, but I suppose we had some. At any rate I hope 
we had ; but there seemed to be always whispering and 
talking low going on, and one day I overheard some one 
say something about my father dying. Then I remem- 
ber once walking in a long passage and going back again 
all by myself; I don't know where the others were. 
Then I went back again, and opened a door which 
led into another part of the house where we never 
went, and I saw a bedroom door open and a window 
open just opposite, which looked on to some big trees. 
It was quite late in the evening and very hot, and I 
remember there were red curtains drawn round the side 
of the bed ; and not hearing any sound and feeling very 
Tniserable, as if something terrible was going on which 
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I did not quite understand, I walked on tiptoe into the 
room, being afraid that anybody should hear me (for I 
felt curious to see the inside of the room, not dreaming 
any one was there). "When I reached the foot of the 
bed I heard a sound, and turning round, I saw the old 
housekeeper sitting inside the curtain close to the head 
of the bed, who said in a sort of whisper, * You mustn't 
come here. What are you doing here, Miss Elizabeth ? ' 
I was startled and much ashamed, and on turning my 
head a little I saw my father there looking dreadfully ill, 
and the sight of whom I can never forget. I stood per- 
fectly still gazing at him ; the moon was shining straight 
across the bed. At that moment I heard a fluttering at 
the window, and there flew in a huge black raven which 
we had had for years. It went inside the bed curtains 
and flew all round the top of the bed, making a great 
noise. The housekeeper called out and then threw up a 
cloth she had in her hand which frightened it out. I 
then heard a bell ringing furiously in the passage, and I 
was so terrified that I ran back into the nursery, meeting 
the servants running up the back stairs, * my brother,* 
as we always called the eldest, and never by his Chris* 
tian name, coming quickly out of his room : he did not 
say a word to me. I cannot remember if I told any one 
afterwards, but I know I seemed to think of that evening 
almost every day till I was quite grown up, and I heard 
years afterwards that my dear father expired at that 
moment when the housekeeper turned oilt the raven, so 
I suppose I was there when he died.** 

" Oh, mamma, how terribly sad!'* said Lily; ** but 
had you no one to be kind to you ?** 

*'0h yes,** she replied; **but it could not be the 
same thing, my 4ear, My brother married, and your 
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aunt used to be very kind to us all ; and as he was 
our guardian, our home was with them. And we were 
sent (your Aunt Catherine and myself) to school. I 
was two years older than she was, and your Uncle 
George a year younger than I. We went to school in 
the same county, kept by two maiden ladies in reduced 
circumstances, who were well known to all the people in 
the neighbourhood. It was at a small town which had 
a large tidal river flowing past it, and the greater part 
of the day it seemed low and damp and muddy ; and, as 
far as I remember, there was a sort of fog and chilli- 
ness always over the fields, but perhaps I remember it 
most in bad weather. I daresay I was not strong, for 
I used to feel the cold so very much, and in those days 
we were always up at seven o'clock in the schoolroom, 
and as we had no fire, and our necks and arms were 
always bare when we w^ere learning our lessons at that 
time in the morning, no wonder we were cold. And 
I remember how my teeth chattered, and that I used to 
sit close to Catherine to keep me warm; and I often 
used to turn the skirt of my frock over my shoulders to 
try and warm myself a little. I wonder if the other 
girls sufiered the same ; but I do not think they did, for 
my sister evidently did not. 

"When we went home for the. holidays (for my 
brother still lived in my father's house), I remember 
how I used to enjoy wandering about in the garden and 
the pretty lanes, which , seemed so lovely after the cold 
of Mannering. Then I was very fond of reading, which 
amused me a great deal. My sister-in-law was very 
kind to me in the holidays, but I should think we must 
have been a little in the way, for she had some children 
of her own too. Your Uncle George and I were very 
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great friends, but our holidays were never exactly at the 
same time, so we did not meet very much. He went ta 
India, as you know, and after a few years he wrote and 
begged your Aunt Catherine to go out to him, which 
she did with a great friend, and soon after married 
Major Harper. There never was a kinder brother in 
the world than he is, and I hope he will soon come to 
England that you may see him. 

** By-the-bye, I must not forget to tell you one amusing 
little incident of my young days which I do remember. 
Our old fat cook, whom we hardly ever saw, except when 
we went into the back yard to feed the chickens, came 
into the nursery one day, and bumped herself down, 
as you call it, on a large chair, with her face very red, 
and said, ' There, I'll have it out and no mistake. If 
Mr. Thomas ' (that was my brother) * is going to 
bring such unchristian birds as them there hansers for 
me to cook, I shall leave ; for I am not going to have a 
gentleman coming into my kitchen and giving his orders 
about basting of birds with salt water and all kinds of 
messes, and birds that ain't fit for no Christian to eat. 
So there!' We all laughed as much as we dared, and 
then we begged her to let us see the bird, but she said, 
* See it, miss ? No ! the smell of it would knock you 
down at once. Hansers ain't eatable. When my poor 
master was alive he would not have asked me to do 
such a thing. It's only them young 'uns that sets 
themselves up to do such-like. And four o'clock he 
expects his dinner to be ready ; he shall have to wait, 
I can tell him that.' " 

*' How very rude ! " said Andrew. 

" Yes, my dear; But in those days old servants were 
considered privileged people." 
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" Why did your brother dine at four o'clock? '* said 
Lily. 

" It was the custom then," said Mrs. Osborne, " to- 
dine sometimes even at three o'clock (and people used, I 
am sure, to waste their time terribly over their dinners,, 
sitting so long afterwards). Then they had hot suppers 
at nine o'clock ; but now large luncheons and late 
dinners are much the same, only happily no one sits 
after luncheon, losing the best part of the day. 

"But I must return to the cook. She went down- 
stairs, and some time afterwards nurse said ' she would 
take my sister and myself to see this wonderful bird 
when it was on the spit roasting' (for all the house- 
hold were excited about it) ; and I do so well remember 
feeling that we were going to see such a mysterious 
thing that I must walk very gently and speak very 
low." Upon which all the children began to laugh.- 
Then Mrs. Osborne went on — " So I took hold of 
Catherine's hand, and we went down a very dark stair- 
case, with four panes of glass at the top of the door 
to give a little light on to the stairs. It was quite 
a treat to us to go down there, for I never remember 
it before, and I now see it all before me. As we opened 
the door, the fireplace (a large open one) was exactly in 
front, and a little boy sat on a low stool turning round 
the spit, on which was a dark bird which did smell 
rather strong. The cook stood by with a large basting- 
spoon in her hand, and her face very red ; the old man- 
servant John, with a white apron on, stood by her, and 
the maids too ; one of them was leaning on the table ; it 
was the laundry-maid ; I knew her well, and went up and 
took hold of her hand. 

" Then John said, ' I'll tell you what, cook, that bird 
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won't be fit for half an hour yet, and you'll have master 
in again.* *Do you think I don't know that?* said 
she ; ' in course it won't.' And then she mumbled in a 
low voice, ' Cuss the hanser ! ' and then turning up her 
eyes and putting her hands together, she added, ^ The 
Lord forgive me for swearing.' As she uttered this my 
brother came in and said to her, laughingly, ^You 
swearing, cook ? you who set us all such a good example, 
and who tells Mr. Thomas sometimes he doesn't do right? 
Why, cook ! ' Upon which she took up her apron, and 
putting the comer of it to her eyes, she began to cry 
with anger and to stamp with her foot, saying, * If you 
bring home such things as these here hansers you 
mustn't expect a Christian to stop and cook them.' 
* Oh, hush, hush ! ' said my brother, * don't talk so. 
I'll tell you what I'll do. If it is good I will be sure and 
save you a bit.' Upon which she rushed to the spit and 
took off the 'hanser' (as she called it), and with a bang 
put it on to a hot dish, adding, ' I wash my hands of 
the whole concern ; ' and then we went away. My 
brother used to laugh about it years after, and says he 
never saw the old cook so exasperated ; but he had a 
great wish to see if these birds were eatable, having heard 
of their being considered dainties in some countries, 
but (he said) he must confess it was anything but nice." 

**I never heard the name before," said Andrew, when 
they had all done laughing at the story, 

** Oh ! I forgot to tell you," said their mother, '* that 
it was a heron, which the common people call hanser." 

"Mamma," said Harry, "didn't your brother have 
any potatoes or anything to eat with it ? " 

"I really don't remember," said Mrs. Osborne, 
laughing, "as I was not there to partake of it." 
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"Perhaps he had a plum-pudding," persisted Harry. 

"Everybody doesn't care quite so much for them" as 
you do," said Andrew. " But do finish your story, 
mamma." 

** Well, my dears, I don't think I'ye anything more 
amusing to tell you. We were very fond of music, and 
used to amuse ourselves with that in the holidays, and 
1 was fond of reading and doing embroidery, and thus 
I spent my time ; and my sister and I often used to talk 
and wonder what my dear mother would have been 
doing then if she had been alive. And I thought a 
good deal about my poor dear father too, and always 
wished I had been old enough to have nursed them, as 
everybody told me that they were so good and kind; but 
I was always shy in asking anything about them." 

" Were you like Lily, mamma ? " said Andrew. 

" I think I was," she replied ; " and if my early life 
had been as happy as hers I think I should have been 
as merry too." 

" But, mamma, you are very merry, and play with us 
and do lots of things, only you are always so busy," 
said Lily. 

" Yes, my dear," she replied. " I am very thankful to 
say I have a happy home and everything to make me 
so; and if my children always remain as good as they 
have been, the troubles of my early life will be amply 
repaid to me." 

A few days after Mrs. Osborne had told the story of 
her early life, she and her husband were looking at a 
packet of Sunday-school books which had just arrived, 
and Caesar was amusing himself at the window, when he 
called out — 

" Mamma, oh, mamma ! look at Andrew and Lily." 
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. ^* What are they doing, my dear ? " she replied. 
* ** Oh| mamma ! they are walking on the brooms/' 
. The next moment they both appeared at the front 
windows moonted on stiks, laughing so 'mneh they 
eonld scarcely keep on them, Andrew capering abont to 
the music of a soit of ** bird caller/' which he somehow 
managed in spite of his laughter to keep in his month. 
Harry was in ecstasies and so excited that he ran in and 
•nt between them, to the imminent peril of npsetting 
them. Almost before their parents eonld recoyer their 
•nrprise, Lily called ontr^ 

" Oh, papa, do come and take me off, for I laugh so, 
I can't go at all." 

He jumped out of the window^ and was just in time to 
catch her as she was fedling.. 

'^How dreadfully dangerous/' said Mrs. Osborne. 
** How did you learn, Lily ? " 

" Andrew taught me," she replied, " and I bought the 
stilts myself out of my own money*" 

**I am very sorry/' said Mrs. Osborne, "but you 
really must not amuse yourself thus. It is very 
dangerous even for boys." 

"Please let me try again," said Lily. " Andrew thinks 
it might be very useful to know how to walk on stilts, if 
we ever went to that part of France where they use them 
so much, I forget exactly where*" 

"Andrew is quite right," said Mrs. Osborne, laughing; 
" but I think there wiU be plenty of time to learn when 
we know that we are going. I would advise your spending 
your time in learning to talk French." 

" Yes," said Harry, " and break your legs afterwards.*' 

" Pa-pa, do try and walk on the brooms^" cried out 
little Caesar, " and mam-ma try too l" 
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This speech from the usually quiet little boy caused 
roars of laughter, and Andrew shouted out — 

" Yes, CflBsar, and you get on papa's back — I'll put 
you up ; and mamma shall have her bonnet, and veil, 
and long cloak on, and everybody shall pay a penny to 
see the sight." 

" I won't ride on papa's shoulders so high as that," 
said Gsesar. " I want to go to Anne." 

"No, stay here, CsBsar," said Harry; "nobody is 
going to put you on papa's back; I wouldn't for some- 
thing." 

At Lily's urgent request her papa helped her to re- 
mount the stilts, keeping close to her side. However, 
Andrew beginning his capering again, and playing the 
squeaking little instrument he had in his mouth all out 
of tune, caused such laughter that she was only too glad 
to descend, and Mr. Osborne doubly so to see her safe 
on terra firma. Andrew soon suddenly disappeared 
round the corner of the house with rapid strides to 
perform in front of the kitchen door, Harry following, 
who in his excitement, and to the detriment of his new 
boots, ran kicking every stone he could find in his path, 
and calling out — 

"Come directly, come directly, and see Andrew 
dancing on the stilts ! " 



CHAPTER XVni. 

THE COACH ACCIDENT. 

About half-past eight o'clock one evening soon after 
there was great excitement at the parsonage in conse- 
quence of an ostler from the " Red Lion " Inn having 
run up to beg Mr. Osborne to go there directly, as there 
had been an accident, and a poor gentleman had been 
knocked down and run over by the London coach ; and 
that no bones appeared to have been broken, yet he had 
never spoken since, and remained insensible; and no one 
knew what to do, and the doctor was away from home. 
Anne was just going down to her supper when the 
cook came up to tell her the sad news, which, un- 
fortunately, awoke Lily, and alarmed her very much, for 
a long time being unable to go to sleep again. She 
lay wondering whether he would die without any of his 
friends near him, and then whether he had any father 
or mother, or wife or children, and where he could be 
going, &c. And at last she pictured to herself what 
she should have felt if the ostler had come there to 
say that her father had been run over ; and eventually 
worked herself up to such a pitch that she felt she 
could not remain another minute more in bed alone 
(as Harry was fast asleep). So she got up and opened 
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the door by the light of the rushlight, which was, as 
usual, burning between the two rooms, and looked out. 
All was in darkness ; but she could hear the voices of the 
seiTants as they laughed and talked over their supper 
in the kitchen below. Then she came back, and, taking 
up the rushlight, looked down the back stairs, which 
seemed to her like some vast abyss — those terrible 
stairs over the banisters of which she had sprung when 
six months old, from the arms of their old nurse, who 
was leaning over talking to the maids as they carried 
down a large basket of linen to take to the laundry. 
And, happily, she alighted in that same basket at the 
bottom of the stairs, or where would she have been now ? 

That and other terrible thoughts came over her, and 
made her feel much worse. So she snatched up a large 
woollen shawl which was lying near — called a " whittle 'V 
in those days — and, clasping it over her, she ran on with 
her bare feet and the rushlight in her hand (which was 
very heavy), and when she reached the swinging door 
which led into the other part of the house she went 
through it, and it swung back with a thud, shutting 
part of the shawl in it. 

Lily now became more nervous than ever. '* Mamma, 
mamma ! '* she called out; but there was no reply, and, 
throwing back the imprisoned ** whittle," in her de- 
spair she once more took up the rushlight and went to 
the top of those dangerous winding stairs (which kept 
her mother always in terror when they went down them), 
and began slowly to descend. When she got almost to 
the bottom she heard some one rubbing their feet on 
the mat just outside the front door, and she dropped 
down on one of the stairs, clinging to the banister, 
aQd almost paralyzed with fright. 
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The door was hastily opened, and Andrew appeared, 
shutting it with a loud noise. He started when he saw 
the vision before him of poor Lily, pale as death, sitting 
on the stairs in front of him in the state in which we 
have described her. 

*' What on earth is the matter with you, Lily ? What 
are you doing here ? " said he. 

"Oh, Andrew, I am so frightened! Where is 
mamma ? *' 

Andrew made no reply, but, unhooking his long cloak 
with fur collar which he had on, he threw it over her, 
and, taking her up in his arms, carried her sobbing to 
the study door, where Mrs. Osborne was sitting reading 
over the fire. 

** Open the door, mamma, quick," said he ; which 
Mrs. Osborne did as fast as she could, and Andrew with 
his heavy burden sank down on a chair just inside the 
door. 

His poor mother was indeed alarmed when she saw 
Lily's naked feet and legs and the rest of her wrapped 
up in the cloak, and she thought something dreadful 
had happened to her, and could not for a moment utter 
a word. 

** Lily is only frightened, mamma," said Andrew, and 
told the story of how he had found her. And his mother, 
taking her to the fire, sat down on an armchair, and 
tried to bring some warmth into her poor shivering 
form, and Andrew ran upstairs to fetch some hot ginger 
lozenges, which he always kept to eat on going to school 
those cold days. 

At that minute Anne came running downstairs, 
catching up the rushlight still remaining on the stairs, 
and came in, as she said, '' more dead than alive,*' 
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having gone to the nursery after her supper and found 
Lily and the rushliglit gone, and she expected fully, as 
she described it, " to have seen them both dead at the 
bottom of the stairs, especially when she saw the * whittle ' 
shut in the door." 

This speech made Lily once more smile again, and 
when her father returned, in about half an hour after- 
wards, she was comfortably seated in an armchair, 
wrapped up in a fur cloak, eating a cup of hot arrow- 
root, and Andrew kneeling down rubbing her feet to 
warm them, for he was terribly disturbed at her having 
been so cold as well as frightened. Her father was 
doubly distressed when he heard the cause of her un- 
usual appearance in the study, and especially touched 
at her thought of him ; and it was with difficulty he 
could be persuaded to tell them about the poor gentle- 
man who had been the cause of so much trouble. 

** When I got to the inn," he said, " I found him 
quite insensible, but after a little time he became 
conscious, and asked what had happened to him, as 
he only remembered seeing the coach coming and being 
knocked down by it. 

'' I introduced myself to him, and asked him 
whether he had any friends he would like to be 
written to ; and he said he should be glad to have his 
daughter, Ludy Daintry, sent for at once, so I have 
written to her. His name is Piers, and I believe he 
lives in London, but am not sure. The doctor came 
when I was there, and thinks no bones are broken, but 
of course, as he is not a young man, and the time is so 
short since the accident, he cannot give any opinion as 
to whether the case is a very serious one or not; but he 
cannot bear the slightest noise, and he must be removed 
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from the inn to-morrow, so I have promised to lend our 
large sofa to carry him on, and to help to furnish a 
couple of rooms in that empty house just opposite, if we 
can get it, and move him there — that is to say, if he is in 
a fit state to do so. I left the doctor there, and have 
sent old Nurse Brown to sit up with him, and of course 
the people at the inn will be very kind also ; and I said 
I should return at twelve o'clock; and should he be worse 
I shall remain all night, so do not be alarmed if I do not 
come home." 

About three weeks after the above ^vent Mr. and Mrs. 
Osborne told Lily one day that Mr. Piers was going 
away the next day if he felt well enough, and that he 
had asked them to take her to see him, as he was very 
fond of little girls. She was much pleased at the idea, 
but felt very shy and nervous as they came near the 
house. Her father rang the bell, and the door was im- 
mediately opened by a servant. A lady was just entering 
a room on the left-hand side, and she came forward 
directly and said, ** I am so glad you are come, for papa 
has been expecting yoa. Is this your little girl ? Come 
in, dear.'* And Lily followed her parents into a room 
almost devoid of furniture — there was only a table and a 
few chairs, &c., in it — and on the old parsonage sofa 
reposed the figure of a tall, large man, with greyish hair, 
covered over with a blanket. He was very pale indeed, 
and looked perhaps the more so from the subdued light, 
for both the blinds were drawn down. As soon as he 
saw them he put out his hand languidly and said, ** I 
am glad you have brought your little girl, as I wanted to 
see the poor little thing that I frightened so much. 
Come here, my dear, that I may see what you are like." 

This unexpected allusion to that terrible night, which 
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she was much more than half ashamed of, brought the 
roses to Lilj's cheeks, but Mr. Piers looked so kindly 
at her she could not be afraid, so she timidly held out 
her hand, which he kept hold of as he looked into her 
face, and after a pause which seemed almost a month to 
her he slowly said, " You are very like your mother, 
my dear, and if you try to follow her example you will 
one day be as wise and good as she is." Then he said, 
** Sit down here ; I daresay you will like a piece of 
cake after your long walk." 

Lily sat and ate it, looking from time to time at the 
pained expression on poor Mr. Piers' face, and wishing 
she could summon up courage to ask him about where 
the pain was (as she would have done to any of the poor 
people). At length her parents rose to take leave, and 
when they were going away Lady Daintry said she must 
lend Lily something warmer to put on, for it had begun 
to rain. And she fetched a little shawl, and as she was 
pinning it on her she said, ** You must look out in a 
few days for a box which I shall send you, addressed to 
Miss Lily Osborne, and you must open it yourself, and 
keep what you will find inside as a remembrance from 
me." Lily looked up much surprised, and said, 
"Thank you very much; " and as soon as she got out 
of doors she asked her parents what it meant, but they 
said "they did not know, but supposed it was a doll or 
toy of some sort." 

Poor Mr. Piers went away the next day, and various 
were the surmises as to what this mysterious present 
would turn out to be. Two or three days afterwards, 
just as Lily was gone to bed, Andrew ran upstairs 
carrying a deal box in his hand, calling out, "Your 
present has come ; here it is, Lily." 
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" Oh, do give it to me," exclaimed Lily, jumping up 
in the bed. "Lady Daintry said I was to open the box," 
and she held out her hand. " What a large one it is! 
What can be in it ? " 

" It is fastened down with nails," said Andrew (when 
he had cnt the string) ; "I must rnn and get the chisel 
to undo it ; " and he ran off. 

By this time Mrs. Osborne had made her appearance, 
and Lily said, '' Oh, mamma, are you not dying to see 
what is inside ? It doesn't shake about a bit. What can 
it be?" 

" I have no idea," replied her mother. 

Andrew returning with the chisel, the lid was soon 
opened, when an exclamation of surprise and admiration 
came from every one as Lily pulled out a most lovely 
purple satin cloak lined and trimmed with fur, and a 
muff and long boa to match. 

" This cannot be meant for me, mamma," cried Lily, 
" this splendid cloak. I never did see such a beauty ! 
When shall I be able to wear it ? But, mamma, it must 
be a mistake." 

"I do not think it can be," said Mrs. Osborne, 
smiling and taking out a little note addressed to Miss 
Lily Osborne from the bottom of the box. 

Lily opened it eagerly, and found out it was from 
Lady Daintry, saying that " as the cold weather was 
coming on she had just bought her little girl a warm 
cloak, and thinking Lily might like one too she had 
ordered another to be made exactly like it, which she 
had enclosed in the box, and which she hoped Lily 
would accept and wear, with her love." 

Lily exclaimed, " Oh, do make papa come up and see 
my beautiful present. Andrew, beg him to come." 
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Mr. Osborne soon appearecl, and admired it as much 
as any of them. " But, Lily,*' he said, " you must 
remember when you wear this you will not be able to 
run about as you do, but walk steadily like a good little 
young lady in a London park." 

" That is the worst of it," said Lily, with a sigh. " I 
shall be sure to fall down the first day I have it on, and 
how shall I ever be able to keep my hands still in this 
beautiful little muflf?" 

History does not record if such a catastrophe did 
really happen as Lily predicted, but I can answer for it 
in the following winter, when a certain nobleman, walk- 
ing home one Sunday from church with her father and 
herself, was laughing at her for trying to slide from 
time to time on the tempting slides on the footpath, 
made by some thoughtless boys. " I wonder you are 
not afraid,*' said he, " of spoiling such a beautiful dress 
if you fell down." The words were no sooner out of 
his mouth than Lily tripped up on a fresh inviting slide, 
and went down backwards, to her great chagrin, and to 
the amusement of his lordship, who hastened to help 
to " pick up the bits," as he called it. 





CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE PETITION. 

"I SAY, Lily," exclaimed Andrew, one afternoon, "you 
do begin to play nicely. Nobody can say you have not 
practised well lately. I declare there are not many girls 
can play that overture better than you do." 

"Yes, Andrew, doesn't she play it splendidly?" said 
Harry. " And you should hear her do the bells. Papa 
said yesterday mamma deserved the greatest credit (I 
think he called it) for teaching her so well." 

" I think so too," replied Andrew ; " for upon my 
word, Lily, I have sometimes thought one ought to be 
a saint to teach you arithmetic and grammar." 

" Well, you may say what you like," said Lily, blush- 
ing deeply ; " but I know I had much rather teach me, 
any day, than I would you, for I am not half the trouble 
that you are, in one way, for I never ask any questions ; 
and there are you — why, you do nothing but ask first 
papa and then mamma one question after another. I 
wonder mamma ever troubles herself to answer half the 
things you plague her with in history and geography. 
Then just when poor papa is enjoying himself reading 
over the fire, you go to him about some of your stupid 
old propositions in Euclid." 
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" It is all very fine, Lily, what you say about me," 
said Andrew; " but you don't care the snap of a finger 
whether you know anything or not. But I can't rest 
if I read about any place until I know exactly where it 
is on the map." 

" I'm much better than you are," chimed in Harry ; 
" for I don't want to learn anything at all. So if papa 
and mamma like they can give me up at once. I mean 
to be like 

" * The wandering harper, scorned and poor. 
Who begged his bread from door to door,' 

whom Lily is always talking about ; and I shall just 
manage to get to the old castles at dessert-time, and 
the people will be sure to send for me to play to them, 
and everybody knows how fond boys are of dessert and 
things, so they will be sure to give me some." 

** You will have to buy your harp first," said Lily, 
" and learn all sorts of verses by heart." 

" Yes, I know that," he replied ; " but you can soon 
teach me all the poetry you know. But I do know a 
good lot now, for I always listen to you when you sit 
working and saying verses to yourself. I'll just get my 
money box, and see how much I have got in it." 

As Harry ran oflf, Andrew said, " I'll tell you what, 
Lily, I have a good mind to have a holiday to-morrow." 

"Oh, do!" cried Harry, who came back instantly, 
shaking his money box ; " that will be fun. But if 
you do, Lily and I must have one too; we can't be 
harder worked than you are. Oh, pray do have it to- 
morrow ! for I have got to say ' nine times seven ' 
perfectly, and I never can remember what it is." 

" Sixty- three," said Andrew. 
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" Oh yes, so it is — sixty-three. I will say it over 

four times — sixty-three, sixty-three Oh, Andrew, 

do tell us, are you going to ask for a holiday ?" 

Andrew looked up, and said slowly, "How many 
times have you said nine times seven?*' 

Harry looked puzzled, and said, ^' I don't know." 

" Only twice," replied Andrew ; " and you said you 
would repeat it four times." 

"Did I? Well, I will say it again — seven times 
nine are thirty-six " 

" Oh, Harry ! " exclaimed Andrew ; " go and get your 
table book. It's not right." 

"Well, then^ it ought to be," sighed poor Harry; 
" for I know you said a three and a six." 

"Get along, you dunce; it's sixty-three. Now go 
and write it down on the slate four times, and if it is 
right I will ask for a holiday for you too." 

Harry went muttering away, " What a shame to make 
me do that ! ^*' 

But he was soon setting every one's teeth on edge by 
scratching the figures on the slate, as he was feeling 
" in a Kttle bit of a pet," as Anne called it. 

" What made you think of a holiday to-morrow ? " 
said Lily. 

" To tell you the truth," replied Andrew, " I stayed 
in an hour later this afternoon and finished all the work 
I had set me for to-morrow, it was so easy. So it 
would be a good day, as I do not mind missing my 
Latin, for I am well up in that. Besides, I want to 
go and see Mr. Green try the new machine that he has 
invented to go without horses. Lots of fellows are 
going too." 

" Do go and ask papa directly," said Lily. 
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" Gently,'* replied Andrew; "you always want things 
in such a hurry. I mean to send a petition the same 
as they do at hig schools, and we must all sign it/' 

" Oh, what fun ! What are you going to say?" 

" 1*11 tell you presently, if you just fetch me my 
desk." 

Lily handed it him, and he soon found a piece of 
paper, and seated himself at the table ; and, as was 
his usual custom when thinking, he put his left elbow 
on the table, and leaned his head on his hand for an 
instant, and then, dipping his pen in the ink, wrote the 
following : 

" We, the undersigned, two boys and a girl, the 
wholesale and retail property of the Rev. Charles 
Osborne and his wife, do humbly entreat of the said 
Rev. Charles Osborne and his wife to give them a 
holiday to-morrow. 

" Trusting for a favourable reply, 

" We are, 

"George Andrew Osborne.*' 

" Now," said Andrew, " you must sign your names 
underneath mine. Do it neatly. You do yours first, 
Lily. Can Harry manage without lines?** 

" I should think so,** replied Harry ; "at least I 
think I can.*' 

Lily did as requested, and wrote, 

"Lily Caroline Osborne." 

" How nicely you have done it. I hope you won't 
make me laugh,** said Harry, as he took the pen out of 
Andrew's hand, who said, " Now, Harry, steady." 

14 
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Harry got on the chair and put himself into posi- 
tion, whilst Andrew and Lily watched him eagerly as 

he wrote, 

"Harry Osborne." 

" Oh, what a pity ! " he cried ; " I have written it all 
downhill. Can it go P" 

" Oh yes, that will do," replied Andrew. " Now I 
mast fold it up and direct it," which he did, adding, 
" An answer is required immediately." 

Mary was then called, and the petition given her, 
with the request for a verbal answer; and when she 
disappeared, Harry said, " Til run to the top of the 
stairs, and come and tell you directly Mary comes out 
of the study door." 

" Don't go downstairs," said Andrew. 
*' Oh no ; I wouldn't do that for anything ; they 
might think I was listening," replied Harry. 

In a minute or two he came tearing back, calling out, 
" Oh, Andrew, I heard papa and mamma laughing so 
when Mary opened the door." 

Soon her steps were heard coming up the stairs. 
" What did they say ?" exclaimed all the children at 
once. 

" That your petition was granted, and that you might 
all go downstairs." 

" Hurrah !" cried Andrew, as he threw up a bundle 
of old quill pens to the ceiling. " Hurrah !" cried that 
little wretch Harry, as he clasped Andrew's arm with 
both his hands, and kicked into his legs for joy. Whilst 
Lily scampered down the stairs two at a time, with her 
left arm sliding on the rail, which was a very dangerous 
proceeding. 

About half an hour afterwards, when the excitement 
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had a little abated, Lily said to Harry, ** Do come with 
me into the arbour ; it is so frightfally hot, and I am 
sure it will be cooler there. I wonder if we shall ever 
have any more rain ? I don't believe we shall, for there 
is not a single cloud in the sky." 

** I never like the arbour much,*' replied Harry. ** I 
always feel as if I could not breathe there.*' 

And no wonder poor Harry felt it damp and oppres- 
sive. It was a bower of ivy, and so low that even Lily 
could scarcely stand upright in it. A little bench just 
large enough for two children to sit on was placed 
against the flint wall, which formed the back, and which 
was covered with trails of ivy; and an innumerable^ 
number of snails had formed a colony there, rarely 
molested by anybody, except when Harry was invited 
there by Lily to have a little "quiet conversation," when 
he would run and tempt GsBsar with all sorts of " fun 
and good things" if he would take his little basket there 
and collect them before he entered. But latterly Caesar 
had very often rebelled, as one unfortunate day Harry 
had told him " it was cruel to touch them until he had 
given each snail warning that its house was about to be 
molested," and taught him to say, as he held his little 
hand over each one — 

**' Had-ma-dod, had-ma-dod, 
Pull out your horns ; 
For here comes an old beggar-man 
To knock down your walls." 

Having to repeat this was very tiring ; moreover it took 
a long time to fill bis basket, especially if there were 
many little baby snails. So on this occasion, small as 
be was, Caesar was prepared to resist any temptation. 
** Go, there's a good little boy," said Harry, ''and get 
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a lot of snails in your basket, it is such fun f and see how 
many you can collect by the time Lily and I come back. 
Here is your basket." 

" Don't want to do it," said Caesar ; " don't like them, 
they are so nasty; they always will try to spit at me 
wben I get them." 

" What do you mean ? " replied Harry. 

" Me doesn't like them ; they are dirty, and me doesn't 
want to say beggarman so many times." 

At that instant Mrs. Osborne came in from a walk, and 
Caesar ran up to her with his little basket in his hand, in 
which were two snails just crawling up the top, and said, 
" Mamma, must I c'lect snails ? They do spit so." 

"No, no, my darling — not unless you like to do it," 
she replied. '* And besides, I do not like you to play in 
that damp arbour." 

She then went in, and left Lily and Harry settling 
what they would do, when a carriage drove up to the 
gate, and Caesar, catching sight of who it was, ran 
shouting into the house, " Oh, mamma, mamma ! there 
is Anggie in her carriage ; p'raps she has brought some 
cakes." 

Lily and Harry, in spite of the snails, flew into the 
arbour, which was close to the front gate, and stood 
breathless at hearing Caesar's voice still calling out as he 
trudged up the stairs step by step. The footman went 
close past them to ring the bell. Mary answered it 
directly, and soon Mrs. Austinstein and her sister, Lady 
Manson, entered the house, the footman behind them 
carrying a large parcel of books for Andrew to read, and 
a packet on the top of them in white paper, which 
looked suspiciously like sponge cakes done up by the 
housekeeper, which they knew so well. 
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''I do hope the carriage will driye away," whispered 
Lily to Harry, " for they will be sure to ask for us, and 
I shall be quite ashamed to creep out here before those 
two servants." 

However, the carriage did not stir, and between the 
ivy Harry peeped and saw the footman leaning against 
the gate, which was open, and not a sound was to be 
heard except occasionally the horses pawing with their 
feet, and the coachman flipping oflf the troublesome flies 
from their backs and ears. But they were not left 
long in suspense, for soon little Caesar rushed out of the 
front door, with his golden hair all dishevelled, and his 
fair cheeks flushing, crying out, " Lily, Harry, you are 
to come terrectly. You are not to take off your pinafores : 
you are to see Anggie and have some cakes." 

" Hush ! hush ! " said Lily, in a low voice, from the 
depths of the arbour. 

The footman, curious to know who CsBsar was speak- 
ing to, and wondering how any one could be there, 
stepped forward, and, stooping down, looked straight 
into it, and met Lily*s and Harry's eyes gazing upon 
him. "I beg your pardon, miss," said he; "I didn't 
know you were here." 

** Oh, it's only you, John ! " exclaimed Lily, as she 
recognized an old friend, though much grown since he 
used to be at the parsonage. " I'm glad it wasn't any 
one else. We hid up here just as the carriage came." 

"You've got a little snail on the back of your frock^ 
miss," rephed John. " Shall I take it off ? " 

"That's Ca3sar's fault," said Harry; "he used to 
collect them all, and now he won't." 

" You are to come in, miss, directly," said Mary, 
appearing at the door ; and Caesar, pulling Lily along by 
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the hand, entered the room — Harry a little behind, as 
John was scanning his clothes to see if any snails had got 
on him. Whilst Mrs. Austinstein was talking to them, 
and Mr. Osborne to Lady Manson, GsBsar ran from table 
to table, standing on tiptoe, trying to reach up, evi- 
dently in search of something. 

" What do you want, dear ? " said his mother. 

" I can't find Anggie's muff," he replied. 

" Oh, Gsesar ! " exclaimed Lily, and then added, " He 
is 80 small he can't say Austinstein, so he always says 
Anggie." 

Mrs. Austinstein smiled, and said, " What do you 
want my muff for, dear ? I have not got one to-day." 

Gsesar looked quite crestfallen, and stammered, 
" Anggie bring cakes in Anggie's muff." 

" Oh, Caesar ! " exclaimed Lily. 

" Oh, Gaesar ! " echoed Harry. 

Then everybody began to laugh, except the poor child, 

who felt he had done something wrong, but could not 

make out what it was. Mrs. Austinstein then gave 

"the suspicious-looking packet" into his hands, and 

told him to undo it. He then ran to the window, and 

seating himself on the ground pulled at the string, which 

cracked the paper, and out fell some crumbs, which he 

hastily picked up, and in an incredibly short space of 

time they found their way into his mouth. He firmly 

resisted any attempts of help from either his brother or 

sister, and, amid the laughter of the whole room, he at 

length undid it, and gave one cake to Lily with his right 

hand, and another with his left to Harry, evidently 

to save time ; then he clutched the paper and all together, 

and, jumping up, ran to his mother to offer her one, the 

crumbs flying right and left. 
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On the following day Andrew went to see Mr. Green 
go bis trial trip on his new machine, which I imagine to 
have been a kind of tricycle. It somehow came to grief, 
but I believe it qnite realized his expectations ; and the 
next few weeks the burden of Harry's gong was a verse 
either made by Andrew or one of his schoolfellows, and 
taught to him, and which he pestered poor unfortunate 
Anne with until she begged him to try and forget it, or 
" to learn something new, as it nearly drove her wild.*' 
It ran thus : 

" Jimmy Green and his machine : 
He turned it with a crank ; 
And when he got on the Battler's road 
He turned it on the bank.*' 

These lines became quite the rage in Bransworth, 
and I daresay there are people still living who remember 
how they were in every little urchin's mouth from one 
end of the place to the other. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

LILY WRITES A LOVE-LETTER, AND ELLEN'S ILLNESS. 

One day Mary, the new housemaid, came to Lily as she 
was watering her flowers in the garden, and said, " Do 
you want any help, miss ? " 

" No, thank you, Mary. I've nothing else to do this 
morning,*' said Lily. " Why do you ask me ? " 

" Because, miss, I want just to speak to you without 
any of the other servants knowing, or else they would 
laugh and tease me, and that I can't abide. Do you 
know, miss, Anne is gone up town ? " 

"Yes, I know she is," said Lily. " She has taken 
Harry to have his hair cut." 

"That is why I've come to you," said Mary, "for 
I've got a terrible misfortune." 

" I'm so sorry," said Lily, putting down the watering 
pot. " Is anybody dead ? " 

" No, miss ; it is nothing of that sort." 

" Well, what is the matter ? Hadn't you better go 
and tell mamma ? She can always help people." 

*' No, no, miss ; I can't do that ! " sighed Mary. 

"Have you broken anything?" suggested Lily, the 
next worst thing that could happen coming into her 
mind. " I'm sure mamma won't mind if you tell her 
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at once. She is only angry when the servants hide 
things away." 

Mary was silent for a moment, and then said, " You 
know, miss, I'm no scholar, and when I get a letter 
I cannot read it ; and if you don't care much for your 
fellow-servants you don't want them to know all your 
little secrets." 

" No, I dare say not," said Lily, pondering over in 
her mind how she should hate to tell anybody but 
Andrew her secrets. 

*' Do you think, miss," said Mary, " that your 
mamma would be very angry if I were to ask you to 
write a letter for me ? " 

" Oh no, I'm sure she would not," said Lily, " be- 
cause Andrew often writes letters for Mr. Brook to his 
son, who is a soldier." 

Mary looked quite delighted, and then said, " Come 
along, miss, into the nursery, for I don't want anybody to 
know I can't read nor write. Bat I have had a letter from 
my. young man ; I have kept it three or four days in my 
pocket now, and I want to know how he is getting on." 

" Oh yes, I will come," said Lily. *' I have got my 
little desk upstairs, and paper and everything ; " and 
they walked quickly together out of the garden. 

When they came to the nursery, Mary took out of 
her pocket a letter which looked all the worse for wear. 
' It was written on a large sheet of thick papert She had 
already broken the seal, and she gave it into Lily's 
hand topsy-turvy, who had to look at it a minute or two 
before she could quite decipher it, as she was unaccus- 
tomed to read any vrriting but that of her own family 
or an occasional note from one of her cousins. At 
length she began — 
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*' Deab Mollt, — I hope you are quite well, as it leaves 
me at the present time ; thank God for the same. 

" Dear Molly, I hope that you have got a comfortable 
place. I don*t, somehow, get on so well since you left. 
Master ain*t to be satisfied nohow, and he says I moat 
get another place if I hadn't more head. Beer Molly, 
I have worritied a deal about it, but shall try and keep 
my place if I can. I put by three shillings a week, and 
never drink no bheer. 

** Dear Molly, this is from your obedient Will, 

^^' "William Spabbow. 

"I think by Michaelmas twelve months, if I have 
the chance to keep my place, we might be spliced." 

" Ain't that nice ? " said Mary. 

Lily got a large sheet of paper and placed it on the 
table, and a sheet of black-lined paper, which she slipped 
between the sheet to guide her in writing straight, and 
then she said, " I'm quite ready now, Mary." 

** How did he begin his letter, miss ? " said Mary. 

" ' Dear Molly.' " 

'' Well, will you set down ' Dear Will ' ? " 

" Yes," replied Lily. 

*' What did he say next ? " said Mary. 

" I hope you are quite well, as it leaves me at present ; 
thank God for the same," read Lily. 

" That's it exactly, miss. Will you put it down ? " 

*' Wait, Mary," said Lily. '* I am copying William's 
letter to you if I write all that." 

" No, miss ; only I must begin as he began to me — 
it is more respectful." 

Lily wrote as requested. Then Mary continued — 

" Dear Will, I've got a comfortable place amongst 
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the ladies. Dear Will, I hope you will keep your place, 
and don't drink no more beer. Dear Will, I think we 
might very comfortably be spliced at the time you nftme. 
Dear Will, I had the misfortune to break one of the 
little teacups I bought last fair-day. Dear Will " — 
** That's all I want to say," said Mary, " But what did 
he put when he wrote his name ? " 

" He ended thus," said Lily, reading : " This is'from 
your obedient Wifl; iha^ifi, William Sparrow. 

" Well then, miss, I will say, * This is from your 
obedient Mary Sparrow as is to be.' " 

Lily could scarcely keep from laughing at the funny 
letter she was, for the first time in her life, writing for 
another person ; and she put down her pen to rest her 
cramped fingers, but hoped Mary would not notice her 
laughing. 

" Now, miss, will you fold it up quick, for I must 
go and set the table ? " she said. 

Lily did so, and then asked what address she should 
put on it. 

Mary said, " Write — 

" ' This letter is to 
Will Sparrow, 

At Mr. Butt's Mill, 

Near the Rampant Horse, 

Harding Parish.' " 

" Is Will a miller ? " said Lily. 

" No, miss, not exactly ; but he helps to fill the sacks, 
and does a sort of odd jobs ; " and she took up the letter. 

Lily got up with a sigh of relief, for it was quite an 
undertaking for her to write a letter at all, and much 
more for another person. 
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" Oh, miss," said Mary, putting the letter into her 
pocket, " the clock is strikicg, and I have not put a 
thing on the table." 

" Make haste, then," said Lily, " and when I have 
washed the ink off my fingers I will come and help you 
put the forks and spoons round." 

Lily was soon downstairs, having smoothed her hair 
and washed her hands, and began helping Mary, who 
was intensely happy and clattering the glasses one 
against the other. 

" I want to ask you something," said Lily. " May 
I tell Andrew about writing this letter? " 

Mary looked up quickly, and seemed thinking, wheii 
Lily said — 

*' I always tell him all my secrets, and he never tells 
any one a single word about them. He says he always 
keeps all the secrets locked up in his breast, and I'm 
sure he does so." 

"Well, then, miss, you may," said Mary; "but be 
sure you tell him what Will said about our being spliced 
at Michaelmas twelvemonths." 

**' Oh yes, I will," said Lily ; " I should like to do 
so ; but I don't know what he meant by being spliced." 

" Why, miss, married, to be sure," said Mary, laughing. 

" Married ? " said Lily. " Are you ever going to be 
married ? " 

" Yes, yes, miss ; that's what Will meant." 

At this moment footsteps were heard in the passage, 
and Mary ran downstairs to the kitchen to fetch the 
dinner. Lily went out to look for Andrew, and met 
him running up the stairs. 

" Oh, Andrew," she said, " do come into the garden 
after dinner ; I've got such fun to tell you." 
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He did so, and was as much amused as Lily, and said 
** it was a crying shame that he was not to be allowed to 
tell anybody about Will's letter to Mary, and especially 
that she was going to be married ; " but he often asked 
her in a whisper whether Will kept his place or not. 

Two or three years before Mary came to live at the 
parsonage, Mrs. Osborne had a very wasteful cook, and 
she said several times to her — 

" Ellen, mark my words : if you go on thus in your 
extravagant ways, the day may come when you will be 
thankful to have to eat what you throw away and waste 
every day." 

Ellen married, and had several little children, and 
Mrs. Osborne used now and then to go and see her ; but 
not very often as she never liked her much, for she had 
done several things which she disapproved of. 

One day as Mrs. Osborne and Lily were walking 
toward some cottages they met a poor woman, who said — 

"I beg your pardon, madam, but I should like to 
have a few words with you respecting Ellen Brown. 
Do you know, ma'am, her husband has been out of work 
for this five or six weeks past, and the poor thing is very 
ill indeed, and has kept her bed for three days, and it's 
my belief she and her babes are starving." 

" Poor thing ! " said Mrs. Osborne. '* What an extra- 
ordinary thing she should not have sent for me." 

** That's just what I said to her, ma'am," replied the 
woman. '* ' Ellen,' said I, ' why don't you make your case 
known to Mrs. Osborne ? she would help you at once.' " 

*' Of course I would," replied Mrs. Osborne ; " I will 
go and see her now." 

" Madam, will you excuse me if I ask you not to tell 
her as how I made her case known to you ? " 
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''I don't nnderstand what yon mean/' said Mrs. 
Osborne. *^ She can have no objection to my knowing it 
unless her husband has got into some scrape." 

'' No, madam," said the woman, '^ he hasn't got into 
any scrape, though certainly the cause of his being out 
of work was because he got a drop too much, but she 
would not mind acknowledging^ that." 

They walked quickly on, and soon came to two cottages 
standing alone in a little garden. The door of Ellen's 
was open, and Mrs. Osborne and Lily went to it and 
rapped. They soon heard a sort of moan, and a faint 
voice saying — 

" Come up, I aren't well enough to come down to you." 

Mrs. Osborne did not intend Lily to have followed 
her, as she always left her downstairs till she knew what 
was the matter with any sick person. But Lily hearing 
nothing followed her, and never forgot the sight she 
saw. Poor Ellen was lying on a tumbled unmade bed, 
looking as white, or whiter, than the sheets, with her 
eyes half shut and an infant of about three months old 
on her arm, which turned its little wasted sunken eyes 
upon them as they went in ; and on a pillow on the floor 
lay another child of about two years old, sucking a dry 
crust of bread which it held in its hand, and looking 
very ill. Ellen did not look up, but said — 

" Well, Nanny, he won't take him on again, I s'pose, 
or else you would have run up quicker." 

" Ellen," said Mrs. Osborne, ** it is I. You told me 
to come up, so I came." 

" Oh, ma'am, you here ? " 

And Ellen looked up and covered her face with her 
poor thin hands, saying — 

" Oh, ma'am, I told my husband when he wanted me 
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to send to you that I would die first before I would ever 
go and beg of you.*^ 

"Bat, Ellen," said Mrs. Osborne, " what could make 
you say such a thing ? You know I would never have 
let you come to such a state as this if you had told me." 

" I know that," said poor Ellen ; " and I'm so weak I 
know I shall die if I talk to you about it ; but if ever 
I do get better I will tell you all. My husband, ma'am, 
is out of work." 

" Well, then," said Mrs. Osborne, " we must help 
you, so do not worry yourself. I will go home at once 
and send you a little broth, which will do you good." 

And without waiting for any reply she and Lily 
went downstairs, and were walking home as quickly as 
possible when Ellen's next-door neighbour came running 
up, saying that "she thought Ellen was dying;" and 
added, "she says she must speak to you at once, ma'am." 

Mrs. Osborne was much shocked, and followed the 
woman as fast as she could, whilst Lily stood still in 
the middle of the road, trembling with fear and not 
knowing what to do. Then she thought of the broth, so 
ran home and into the kitchen, and said to the cook — 

**Give me some broth, directly, for Ellen is dying 
and mamma is gone back. Oh, do give it to me 
quickly." 

" There is some all ready for Itannah White," said 
the cook. "I've no more, but you can have that, miss." 

" Oh yes, thank you," said Lily ; " that will do." 

" I can't give it all to you," said the cook. 

She poured some all hot into a tin, and put a cover 
on the top. Lily seized hold of it by the handle and 
ran off as fast as she could. When she got to the 
cottage she did not hear any noise, and feeling very 
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much frightened, she called out in a low voice at the 
bottom of the stairs — 

*' Mamma, mamma, I have got the broth ; shall I 
brin<:f it upstairs ? " 

** Yes, my dear. Oh, how glad I am ! " said Mrs. 
Osborne. "Look for a cup and bring it up directly, 
there's a dear child." 

Lily soon found one in the cupboard, and she went 
upstairs, where she saw her mother leaning over the bed 
holding a bottle of salts to the nose of poor Ellen, who 
had fainted. 

'* I have sent for the doctor, so don't be frightened dear," 
said Mrs. Osborne. " Go downstairs again and see if you 
can find a spoon; I want to try and give her a little broth." 

Lily ran down, delighted to be able to do anything, 
and soon returned with an old spoon which she had 
washed. Her mother began to try and get Ellen to 
take a little broth, and she went on slowly giving her a 
few drops at a time. Soon her eyes began to open, and 
she looked about her and pointed with her finger to 
the baby, who was lying quietly by her side, but making 
from time to time a whining noise. 

**Do you think," said Mrs. Osborne to Lily, *'that 
you could bold the baby if I gave it to you, and then I 
can make Ellen's bed more comfortable ? " 

**0h yes, mamma," said Lily, seating herself on a 
box, '* I'm sure I could ; " and her mother lifted up the 
infant and placed it on her lap. Then on turning round 
she saw Ellen pointing again with her finger, when 
she guessed at once that the poor thing wanted the 
baby to have some broth too ; so she put a little in a 
spoon, and fed it as it was lying on Lily's lap. The 
other poor child who was on the floor then began to whine, 
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and holding out her amis to receive the little one Mrs. 
Osborne knelt down and gave it a few drops of broth^ for 
it seemed to have no strength at all. She then poured 
out a little more from the tin and gave it to Ellen ; after 
which she seemed much revived, and tried to raise her- 
self up in her bed, but Mrs. Osborne said — 

** Lie still, Ellen. I have sent for the doctor, who will 
soon come and give you something to make you better." 

Poor Ellen burst into an hysterical sob^ and, pulling 
Mrs. Osborne by the sleeve, said — 

" I sent my neighbour to call you back, ma'am, because 
I felt I couldn't die before I told you that your words 
have come true. I have wished a thousand times for the 
bread and things I used to throw to the pigs, when I 
and my children were half starving ; but I hope God will 
forgive me.'* 

*' Oh yes," said Mrs. Osborne, " He will if you pray 
to Him to do so." 

** Yes, ma'am, I have done so often and often, and I 
know He has forgiven me as He sent you here ; and if 
ever I get well again I will be a better woman. I often 
said, ma'am, that I would die of starvation before I 
would ever make up my mind to ask you to give me 
anything; and now you have brought me food without 
my asking for it," 

'* Pray calm yourself," said Mrs. Osborne, " and you 
can talk to me about that another time. We will give 
your husband some work in the garden for a few days, and 
then perhaps he may be able to get regular work again." 

Poor Ellen covered her face and sobbed aloud. Then 
Mrs. Osborne added — 

** Ellen, if you do not keep yourself quiet I must leave 
you ; but I should like to wait till the doctor comes." 

15 
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At this moment he arrived with the woman who had 
gone to fetch him^ and whom Mrs. Osborne told to take 
the baby from Lily's lap, telling her to go home and tell 
her papa not to wait dinner for her, and she wonld come 
home as soon as she conld. 

When Mrs. Osborne returned she found poor Lily 
had been quite overcome with all she had gone throu(i;h, 
and was lying on the sofa, and her father sitting beside 
her, looking very anxiously at her, for she had been 
quite hysterical, and could scai*cely tell him what had 
been the matter. And as he was obliged to go off at 
once to take a funeral, he was thankful indeed to leave 
her under her mother's care, who told her that the 
doctor said Ellen would soon be better, and that she 
was only suffering from anxiety and from want of proper 
nourishment. 

The next morning Ellen's husband appeared in the 
garden, and told Mrs. Osborne that he believed his wife 
would have been dead if she had not gone there as she 
did ; and now that she had made a clean breast of it, 
and he had got a job, she would soon be well again. 

However, weeks passed by and she still lay there. 
Lily and her brothers often carried her little things to 
eat, and the former made the baby a soft flalnnel dress, 
and knitted a little woollen cap for its head. It lay 
by the side of its poor mother wasting day by day, until 
at length it pleased God to remove it from its sufferings. 
Ellen for a time got stronger, and her husband left off 
drinking and regularly carried home his weekly earnings 
to bis wife and children ; but she did not live lon<]: to 
enjoy the home which had become so much happier to 
her, for she soon fell into a consumption and died. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE kino's death. 



I AM getting quite old now, and my hair is grey, but I 
am not so old but that I can remember distinctly the 
bright sunny morning of June 20, 1837, which Lily and 
Harry hailed with such delight. And what do you think 
was to be their amusement ? I am sure if you were 
allowed one hundred guesses you would never hit upon 
the right thing. It was the day fixed for farthing clean- 
ing. " What can it mean ? ** you will say. ** I never 
heard of such a thing before." No, my dear children, 
and I must confess to you that though I have lived for 
half a century or more, I never h6ard of such a thing 
again but once after the day I am going to tell you about. 
When Lily was quite a tiny child of three or four 
years of age, she used to hear Andrew talk of the 
diflferent collections he was making of birds' eggs, fossils, 
and curious flints — or rather fossils in them — fori must 
tell you that there was formerly a very large trade in 
gun flints at this little town of Bransworth, and the 
flint " nappers *' used to put on one side any curious 
bit of flint which they happened to meet with for him. 
This led Lily to ponder in her little mind what collection 
she could have, when the happy thought struck her that 
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it shonld be ** farthiDgs." She began by haying a little 
bag, in which she deposited two or three; bat by 
degrees it swelled out so much that it very soon had to 
be discarded for a larger one. 

Where all the farthings came from I cannot tell yon ; 
and the more I think of it the more surprised I am, 
for I never now see one at all, except when I pay my 
yearly visit to London, when I have accidentally 
welcomed one of Lily's dear old friends wrapped np in 
a pretty httle square envelope with one or two of its 
copper relatives, and addressed, " Your change with 
thanks." 

Yes, times have changed indeed^ and the shop-people 
are kinder to me in London^ where I am hardly known, 
than are our own tradespeople in our boasted city of 
Norwich, who ought to know me better, but who never, 
never indulge me by reminding me of the fun which 
Lily and her brother Harry had all those years ago. 
But, poor things ! how could they know about it ? I 
must not blame them. 

Now I do believe, in a very short time, that nearly 
every trades-person in the town — for there were no great 
number — must have known of Lily's farthing bag, or 
how could everything that was bought come to a shilling 
and a farthing, or to a penny farthing ? Anyway, no 
change was ever given back to Mrs. Osborne without a 
farthing in it ; and aunts and cousins often brought a 
little bagful when they came to stay. One day two or 
three quite new ones came into Lily's possession. Oh, 
how lovely they were, quite like sovereigns, and who 
was to know the difiference ? And when Lily was going 
to drop them into her farthing bag, they looked so 
utterly out of place that she took them back, and said 
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to Harry, "Did you ever see anything so dirty as 
these farthings are in this bag ? I think we ought not 
to keep them in such a state. I wonder mamma has 
never told us about them. What would she say if 
Sarah kept the copper candlesticks so dirty ? I think 
we ought to clean them." " Oh yes/' replied Harry, 
eagerly, " they are very dirty ; shall we do them ? " as 
visions of sand and water, wood ashes and flannel, 
came in their most tempting form before his eyes. 

Anne grumbled, but in the end gave in, and tied 
large pinafores on both the children, and soon they were 
hard at work scrubbing away at them, on their knees, 
for Anne had placed a tray containing all their require- 
ments on the toy box beneath the nursery window, and 
another to put the polished farthings on. They managed 
to clean about a hundred of them, when they were told 
that they must prepare for dinner and put them all 
away. 

Once every month afterwards they were allowed to 
go on with their cleaning, and I believe that Anne 
slyly assisted them, for on counting them, after they 
had finished for the day, they were greatly surprised by 
finding many more done than they expected. When 
once all had been cleaned it was much easier to keep 
them bright. 

Upon this 20th day of June, 1837, which had been 
farthing " scrubbing day," being rather tired after their 
fatiguing work, the children did not go out for their 
walk until nearly fom* o'clock, and were strolling 
leisurely along a public pathway, leading through a 
grass field near the church, when their attention was 
attracted by extraordinary sounds which seemed to issue 
from the church bells ; they were neither ringing UQr 
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dashing nor tolling, as they did sometimes, bat it 
seemed to be a sort of mnffled sonnd, '' as if the bells 
were tied up in a flannel bag," as Harry described it. 

*' What a carious noise they do make/' said Anne ; 
** it is enoagh to give any one the mopes. I like to hear 
them when they soand cheerfal, Uke ringing for a 
wedding.*' 

'^ So do I/' exclaimed Harry, as he began to imitate 
the sound of ** the merry bells" with his voice. 

" Perhaps some one is dead," suggested Lily. 

" No," replied Anne, " for they toll them then." 

One or two people passed by, and Harry, who was 
always the spokesman, inquired of them the cause, btt 
all were equally ignorant. At length they saw an old 
man hobbling along as fast as he could go, and when 
they reached him Harry said — 

" Will you tell us, please, why the bells make such a 
crying noise ? " 

" Hey?" said the old man ; " I'm rather hard of hear- 
ing. Who do you say is crying ? " 

''Nobody," answered Lily, laughing; "but Harry 
wants to know why the bells make such a dismal noise." 

" That's just what I wants to know myself, little miss, 
for I ain't one to sit still on the settle when I hears 
anything I doesn't under constumhle. No, that ain't 
John Wild ; so I'm oflf to ax the clerk. But to the 
best of my belief the king is dead, or some of the royal 
family, for they don't muffle up the bells for any of the 
common sort of gentry, as I calls them." 

" I hope the poor king is not dead," said Lily. " Did 
vou know he was ill, Mr. Wild ? " 

"Yes, miss, I hev heard talk of it; leastways that 
His Majesty was not well." 
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** What is muflBing up the bells ? ** continued Lily. 

** Well, miss, its muffling, I don't azactly know 
what it do mean, but its mulHing all the same — that's 
what they call it," 

The old man hobbled on, and left the children to 
continue their walk and to speculate on what had hap- 
pened. On their return they met their father talking 
to old Wild, who turned round and said — 

V Here come your little folks, sir. Just ax them if 
I didn't tell 'em as how I thought the kiog was dead." 

"Yes," said Harry, "you did. Papa, do tell us if 
you think he was poisoned, or smothered, or had his 
eyes put out? " 

**My dear boy, what do you mean?" replied Mr. 
Osborne. 

** I mean," continued Harry, ** that I thought kings 
never seemed to die like other people, and that was why 
the bells made that sort of smothery " 

** Sir," said the old man, interrupting him, " is it 
true what Tom the blacksmith say, that they are a-goin* 
to put a young gal on the throne ? " 

"Yes," said Mr, Osborne, smiling; "the Princess 
Victoria is our queen now," 

"Why, hould yer tongue, sir," said the old man; 
" and pray how ould is she ? " 

"About eighteen years old," replied Mr, Osborne, 

" You don't mean to say so ? Well, that due beat 
me," said the old man, giving a good dig into the 
ground with his stick, " Now, sir, just you tell me 
how she is to rule a country like this — a young gal 
seventeen or eighteen years of age. Heve she been to 
school ? " and he looked up with an inquiring glance at 
Mr. Osborne. 
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'' If you mean is she well edacated," said he^ smiling, 
^' I can answer for that, and that she has been taught 
to love her country and the people whom she was likely 
one day to goyern/* 

'' No, that ain't what I want to know. Heve she been 
to school ? " said the old man ; '' for I don't hould with 
gals hevin' mnch larnin'. There's my little 'un, Esther, 
you knows her, sir; she with the black, saucy eyes. 
She don't due half the work her sister due, who ha'n't 
got no larnin', for when she ain't at school she is allust 
a-readin' whilst Sally is a-scrubbin' and a-helpin' of her 
mother." 

" Yes," replied Mr. Osborne, '* I know Sally is an 
excellent girl ; but you and I must discuss that subject 
another time, for I am in a great hurry to-day," and 
saying good-bye to him he walked quickly on. 

The old man turned round and watched him going 
through the gate, and then turning back towards Lily, 
he said — 

** Your pa is in a great hurry to-day ; but that due 
beat me and no mistake. Now how would you like to 
be a queen, little miss ? " 

" Oh," replied Lily, "not at all; for I don't think I 
should ever haye any fun." 

"Why, Lily," said Harry, "3'ou liked being queen 
on May-day; you said so your very self." 

" Yes, Harry, I know I did," she replied ; " but that 
was quite diflferent. But some of the things I did not 
like then — ^the crown would keep falling first on one side 
of my head and then on the other, and the May smelt so 
strong I believe it made my head ache, only I did not 
like to say so. But queens' crowns are very diflferent ; 
they are made of precious stones, and are quite stifl'." 
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"Are they?" said Harry. "What a lot you do 
know, Lily ; but not half as much as Andrew." 

They had now got beyond the old man, and turned 
round to nod good-bye to him, and went on their way 
towards home. Some months afterwards in one of their 
walks they saw him coming towards them, and Harry 
said — 

" Here comes * Old MuflOier ' *' (which name they had 
given him since the death of the king). 

Harry did not lower his voice, believing him to be 
deaf; but to his horror the old man said — 

** Good-day, miss ; good-day, sir. I think I heard 
you talking of a muffler. Now that's just the werry 
thing I wants, I do ; for I suffers a good deal with them 
asthmas, and if I had an old muffler I could manage to 
keep the cold opt of my throat, and I should be tverry 
thankful for it, for I do find the mornin's cold." 

** Yes," replied Lily, heaving a deep sigh of relief at 
finding he had not understood, ** it is very cold. I will 
bring you a comforter to-morrow, for I know papa will 
let you have an old one which is hanging up in the hall, 
as he has just had a new one sent him." 

** Thank you, miss ; thank you kindly," said the old 
man, as he trudged on his way coughing rather more 
than usual. 

** Oh, Anne," said Lily, in an undertone, " how 
frightened I was. I thought at first he had heard all 
we said ; and then I was so pleased when I found Le had 
not, that I do believe if he had asked for them I should 
have promised him all the hats and coats that were 
hanging up in the hall." 

"Poor papa! "What would he have done," said 
Harry, ** if you had ? But one lucky thing — he never 
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keeps his best hat there ; but mamma does her red cloak, 
and I don't think she would like that to have been given 
away," 

The next day the old man had his muffler, which he 
found very comfortablo ; and in the spring following he 
died. Many and many a laugh had the children over 
his anxiety to know whether the queen bad ever been to 
school, and they were always firmly convinced that his 
idea was that she was taught with a lot of little Lon* 
doners in a low room, like the dame's school at Brans- 
worth, to which his " gal with the saucy eyes " went, 
and learnt her lessons on a hard form, with a cross, 
sharp-tongned ** teacher" in front of her. 

After leaving John Wild, the children went home with 
the exciting news of the king's death to their mother, 
who despatched Andrew to the dressmaker's, to secure 
her services to make a little black frock for Lily at once, 
as a general mourning was ordered throughout the 
country. Andrew and Lily were about to pay a visit to 
their aunt, Mrs. Burke, and in three or four days the 
little black and white spotted frock was ready, and a new 
black silk spencer made, to wear on Sundays with 
her white frock. And Andrew's mind was quite at rest 
as regarded his toilette, as his new jacket and waistcoat 
had been sent home before, which was an event important 
enough to be entered in his diary, as also that he put 
on a "tie" for the first time. And thus grandly equipped 
they both started oflf in excellent spirits, Lily having to 
all appearance only one regret, which was that, as dolly's 
black frock was not yet made, she was obliged to travel 
at the top of her box in her nightdress ; for of course 
she would have been sadly wanting in respect to the 
royal family should she not appear en deuil comme tout 
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le vionde, as the French people say. But Mrs. Osborne 
had very kindly exit out dear dolly's dress to correspond 
with Lily's, and she promised her mother to set to work 
at once. On her arrival, however, she and her cousins 
Laura and Francis had so much to talk about that 
I do not believe it ever entered her mind to do so. 
Laura was some years older than Lily, and was, more- 
over, a very clever girl ; and poor Lily, who was devoted 
to her, often felt a little small as she listened in admi- 
ration to her conversation with Andrew about the books 
they read, &c.; whilst she and her cousin Francis, who 
was about her own age (and, like herself, was at times 
very troublesome at lessons), used to play and talk 
together. Now Francis* mother had one day told Mrs. 
Osborne in Lily's hearing that when he was a tiny boy, 
and she began to teach him to read, ''she could do 
nothing with him until she had given him a little box 
on the ears and made him shed a few tears, and then he 
did his lessons well." 

Lily listened in astonishment, first at his being so 
like herself, for she knew she was always better after 
her mother had been a little firm with her (and I 
regret to say there were times when Lily's mind would 
wander so much that poor Mrs. Osborne was compelled 
to use her hand also a little). The next thing, which 
astonished her doubly, was that any one so beautiful as 
Francis* mother could possibly ever be angry, for had 
she not heard her father say ''she was the prettiest 
woman he had ever beheld " ? 

On the following morning Lily found all the house- 
hold busy in preparing mourning, and she was much 
complimented on the expedition with which her own 
had been got ready ; then she fetched her workbox and 
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her frock for dolly. Her cousin Agnes was much sur- 
prised to see how well she did it, and still more so when 
after a time she went into the workroom where Agnes 
was trying to make the dressmaker understand how to 
put the wire round a new silk honnet, and Lily asked 
to be allowed to do it. And when Agnes returned in 
about half an hour, to her surprise she found Lily just 
putting the last stitch to it to fasten the wire together. 
She said nothing, but left the room ; and coming back 
immediately put into Lily's hand a little trunk about 
a quarter of a yard in length, with a lock and key. 

"Look here, Lily," she said; "I am going to give 
you this little trunk as a reward for working so well, and 
as a remembrance of the day when you helped to make 
my mourning for King William the Fourth.'* 

It is impossible to imagine the pleasure and surprise 
which Lily felt, for she had never, as she told her cousin, 
possessed anything before with a lock and key. It is 
now forty-six years this June since Lily had this little 
present, which through all the troubles and joys of her 
life she has kept as one of the greatest treasures of her 
childish days. 

A few weeks later poor Lily had a terrible trial. The 
day had been very cloudy, and when the children went 
out fpr their afternoon walk dolly was left sitting in her 
armchair not far from the window, when suddenly the 
sun burst forth with more than usual brilliancy, and 
there was no one near to draw down a blind or hand a 
parasol to shade poor dolly's face ; and as the snow 
melts beneath the winter's sun, so did poor dolly's once 
beautiful face and finely-modelled neck melt beneath a 
brilliant July sun before she had changed her mourning 
for the king. 




CHAPTER XXII. 



THE FIRE. 

One da}^ in the middle of harvest, Andrew went out 
with his sketch-book in his hand, saying ** he would try 
and make a sketch of the house from under the shade 
of the trees on the opposite side of the road,'' whilst 
Harry proposed to Lily ** to have a run on the top of the 
wall " which enclosed their garden. It was built of 
brick, and not very high, but pointed at the top. It was 
a favourite amusement of theirs to see how many times 
they could run backwards and forwards without falling. 
To lookers-on it seemed a most dangerous proceeding, 
but they were very expert at it, and rarely fell down ; 
and if they did slip, the ground was very soft on the 
side next the road, and on the opposite one they could 
always catch at the shrubs or trees which gi'ew close to 
the wall. They began slowly at first, but by degrees 
got faster ; and it was astonishing to see how quickly 
they ran backwards and forwards, turning round at the 
end of the wait with a kind of swing, one after the other, 
and back again without stopping an instant. They were 
all engaged thus when they saw a deaf and dumb young 
man, whom they knew well, running towards them, 
brandishing his arms in the air. 

**What can be the matter with Robert?" said the 
children, as simultaneously they ran towards him. The 
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poor creature, not being able to explain himself, and 
almost falling down from want of breath, seized Andrew's 
hand, and taming roand palled him towards a high 
gate, making a sign for him to meant it, which he 
did, looking in the direction the man pointed. 

**Good gracioas! " Andrew exclaimed, ** there mast 
be a dreadful fire, for I see volumes of smoke going up 
over the trees, and showers of sparks. Bun and call 
papa." And jumping down from the gate the children 
all flew into the house, calling out — 

'' Oh, papa ! papa ! come directly ; there is a dreadful 
fire. Oh do, papa, come ; all the houses will be burnt 
down before you get there." 

At the same instant the kitchen door opened, and 
Anthony and the maid-servants appeared, crying out 
*^ that the houses near the little shop were on fire, and all 
the folks belonging to them were in the harvest-field." 

**What an awful thing!" said Mr. Osborne; "for 
there is scarcely any water to be got after this dreadful 
drought. Eun, Andrew, into the town for the engine 
at once ; they must get horses wherever they can. All 
of you fetch pails and bring some rope; lose not a 
moment, and follow me." 

** I will come too," said Mrs. Osborne in an instant, 
*' and see if I can help." 

** Yes, do," called out Mr. Osborne, " and bring the 
children; they may be able to do something." 

** Oh yes ! let us go," they exclaimed. *' Come, 
mamma, for we dare not go alone.'* 

They then all ran on excitedly, excepting poor Anne, 
who was dreadfully sorry for herself, at being obliged to 
stay at home to take care of Caesar and the house. At 
first they could see nothing but volumes of grey smoke. 
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curling up oyer the outhouses and ham which hid the 
cottages from view ; hut when they came in sight of the 
burning houses the children stopped in awe and terror, 
shuddering all over ; for the thatch was old, and so dry 
from the long drought that it burnt like tinder, and it 
roared up with a hissing, moaning, and crackling sound, 
like a tempest in the distance. At each gu3t of wind 
the flames seemed like tongues of fire, licking the thatch 
and chimneys, and then going back again. 

** Oh, how dreadful it is, mamma ! I cannot go on — 
I dare not go on ! " exclaimed Lily, almost beside her- 
self with fright for the first few minutes. ** Do let me 
go back, for I cannot look at the fire." 

" Give me your hand, dear," said her mother; ** you 
must be brave, and come on, for I am sure you will be 
able to do something to help the poor people to save 
their furniture." 

When they arrived at the scene, the first thing they 
saw was Mr. Osborne running up to one. of the burning 
houses with a crowbar in his hand, and a man with a 
spade, and they began to try to break the door in, 
whilst the flames were bursting out of the open bedroom 
window. The door soon gave way with a crash, and in 
rushed Mr. Osborne and the man ; but in an instaut 
they reappeared with a cradle in their hands, the smoke 
almost blinding them. Before Mrs. Osborne could get 
up, a woman snatched the cradle from them (which was 
a veiy large one on two rockers), and went off with it. 

**Is anybody else in the house?" called out Mrs. 
Osborne, in an agony of alarm. 

"No madam," replied the woman, stopping; "and, 
thank God, the child is saved. My neighbour went into 
the gleaning-field about an hour before, after she had 
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fed the baby and put it to sleep ; and she said to mo, 
as she locked the door and put the key into her pocket, 
' She*ll sleep an hour or two now, and I sha'n't be ^one 
much longer.' You will hardly believe it, ma'ana, 
but when the fire broke out I was so frightened I never 
gave the child a thought till Mr. Osborne ran into 
my yard, and said, * We had better break open the door 
and see if we cannot save some of the things,* and then 
the poor child flashed across me like lightning ; and I 
says to him, * the Lord have mercy upon us, there's a 
babe asleep in the burning house ! * " Almost before 
she had done speaking, and with a tremendous crash^ 
the roof of the house fell in. 

Mrs. Osborne and the children, with one or two old 
people and the servants, then ran in and out of the 
other cottages, the roofs of which had just caught fire, 
and succeeded in bringing out a great many things; 
whilst Mr. Osborne and a man went upstairs and saved 
all they could, which was very little — only beds and a 
few blankets, which they threw out of the windows, for 
tb.e smoke from the thatch was so great. At that 
instant the welcome sound of wheels was heard, and 
Harry, jumping for joy, cried out with lots of other 
people, *' Here comes the engine ! " and Andrew ap- 
peared, mounted on the front horse, whipping it every 
second. It came rattling over the rough stones, and 
lumbering along, for it was filled with water. A poor 
woman, having seen the fire, ran at once to the engine- 
house, and, with the assistance of a neighbour, filled 
the engine, whilst some one else went to get the horses. 

Mr. Osborne had just arranged how they were to play 
on the burning houses, when our old friend the farmer 
rode frantically up, on a pony covered with foam, calling 
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out — " Bring the engine here, bring the engine here, for 
my horses and pigs will be bnmt alive ! The stables 
and pigsties are on fire." 

Men and women pulled at the engine, for the horses 
were taken out, and dragged it round the comer, to the 
other side of the cottages. In the mean time the 
shrieks and noise of the pigs were terrible to hear ; 
and the excitement became greater than ever. Lily 
and Harry were for the moment petrified with fright, 
and covered their ears with their hands to avoid hearing 
them. Then they heard their father's voice calling out 
— " Bring some sacks or cloths directly, or anything of 
the kind you can lay your hands on, to cover the horses' 
heads, for without it they will never be got to move." 

It was a fearful time of suspense. Then an old man's 
voice was heard calling out — 

" What are you all a-doin' there, gapin* about you ? 
Why don't you help, and do some good ? " 

"You are quite right!" exclaimed Mrs. Osborne. 
" Mary, take the children with you, and try and save 
the grocery in the little shop ; for I fear the fire will 
soon reach it, and Mrs. Hood is out." 

"Where shall we put the things, mamma?" cried 
Lily, delighted to be useful and to have her thoughts 
turned from the unfortunate animals. 

" On the other side of the road, by the fence," said 
her mother. 

A woman then brought out a cloth and spread it on 
the grass, and Lily and Harry ran backwards and for- 
wards with their pinafores full of candles, sugar, soap, 
currants, and starch, all mixed together, which they 
emptied in a heap, quite regardless of how they would 
taste afterwards ; and even Mary did not think of it 
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whilst she filled iheur pinafores with the contents of the 
little drawers at the back of the shop. 

Poor Harry by this time was fairly knocked up, for 
he had not been well for some time, and the excitement 
he had undergone gaye him a *' dreffol headache/' as he 
called it ; so he threw himself down on the grass, by the 
side of the mixed grocery ! 

The fire was then raging worse than ever. At this mo* 
ment Andrew — who was as black as a sweep from going so 
much in the smoke — appeared at the comer, running 
towards them, jast as the men were taming the hose of 
the engine to play on another part ; and as it swung round, 
the water from it came upon him with such force that it 
sent him head oyer heels into the middle of the road. 

Harry was on his feet in an instant, and rushed 
up to him. " Oh, Andrew, are you burnt ? ** he cried. 

For a moment Andrew could not speak. It seemed 
to haye quite stunned him ; but a woman helped Harry 
to pull him up, and he soon shook himself and said he 
was all right, and told Harry not to cry — for he had 
begun to sob, thinking Andrew was really killed ; but 
when he found that a broken knee was all that was the 
matter, he ran back to hide his tears. Andrew brought 
the joyful news that one of the horses had been saved, 
but the other was either burnt to death or had been 
sufibcated; and said one or two of the poor pigs had 
been saved, and when they had heard the last crash — 
which was what upset Harry — it was the ropf of the 
stable falling in upon the rest, it having been impossible 
to get them out. But the men said no doubt they were 
suffocated by the smoke or stunned by the roof falling, so 
did not suffer much. " I never saw such a horrible sight 
in my life as it was," said Andrew. "Where is mamma ? " 
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" I don't know," replied Lily; " but do tell me what 
papa is climbing up that ladder for close by the fire ? '* 

" Bring some buckets of water up here," he called 
out ; '' I want to save the next house ! " 

'' Oh, papa ! papa ! " shrieked Lily, as she saw a 
Tolume of smoke almost hiding him from their sight. 
" Do, Andrew, beg him to come home." 

"I can't do that," said Andrew, "for the people 
don't know what to do unless he tells them. Do look 
at poor mamma, she tvill be tired," he added, as Mrs. 
Osborne, with a woman, came up carrying a little chest 
of drawers, which the poor thing said contained all her 
best clothes. 

" I will help with that, mamma ; but do go and stop 
Lily shrieking out to papa. He is on the house," said 
Andrew. 

Mrs. Osborne went up and told her that she and 
Harry could not help any more, and that they had better 
go back ; unless they liked to stay in a garden behind 
the fire, where they would at a distance see all that 
was going on. 

" Water, water ! " was shouted on every side as the 
two children, hand in hand, walked away. 

" Wherever are we to find any water ? " said a woman 
near. " Everything is dry." 

" We have some in our pump," replied Lily. 

" That's too far off, miss, to be any use," said the 
^oman. 

" Bring a saw here ! " they heard their father call out 
from the roof of the house ; " and will one of you men 
-come and cut through the beams to try and save the 
other house ; and bring some wet blankets, if you can 
;get any, to cover the thatch." 
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" How horrid it is. Do let us go home," said Harry. 
'' Or shall we go into that garden — ^mamma said we 
might ? " 

" Yes," replied Lily, *' we will; and oh, Harry, there 
is actually a pump ! I wonder if there is any water in 
it." They tried it, and to their delight a little came 
out. *' I will run and tell the women at the corner if 
you will wait here, Harry," and Lily ran on, overtaking 
an old man who was hohbling aloug on two crutches. 

When he saw her he said, " Oh, my poor son ! my 
poor son ! What will he say when he comes home and 
finds his house is burnt to the ground ! " 

"Is one of the houses your son's?" said Lily. "I 
am so sorry." 

" Sorry, I should think so ! " said the old man; " but 
sorry won't build up his house again. To think that I 
should have lived to see such a thing ! " 

" Will you tell those women to bring their buckets here, 
for we have found some water, if you don't mind ? " 

** No, I don't mind," grumbled the man. 

Two women came at once with their buckets and ran 
towards the garden ; one of them (who was looking as 
white as death) declared she could go no further or she 
would faint away, and she dropped down on an old tree 
lying by the side of the fence. 

Lily took her bucket from her hand, saying she would 
fetch her some water. When they got back to the gar- 
den they found Harry had managed to drag a tub he 
had found in the yard to the pump, and had filled it." 

" What a good little gentleman you are," said the 
woman. ** I am sure no poor children could have worked 
harder than you all have. Let me come to the pump." 

Lily then ran back with an old fiowerpot saucer which 
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she had found in the garden and filled with water tot 
the poor fainting woman to drink^ who took it thank- 
fully ; she then returned to pump in turns with Hany, 
which was hard work as there was hut little left. No 
one returning for it, they went to the well, which was 
terrible to look down — ^it was so deep. A woman then 
appeared, to find out if there was any water left. 

" Don't you go nigh that well. Master HaiTy," she 
said, " for if you fell down you would never be brought 
up alive again.'' And then she added, ''But there 
ought to be water there, for the folks have been saving 
it all this time.". 

And so there was ; but now the people came so fast 
it; was soon emptied. Then the children agreed to go 
home and get some milk, for they were *' dying of 
thirst." On their way back they met a woman running 
in front of some others, panting and out of breath, with 
all her hair hanging down. When she saw Lily she 
called out — 

" Oh, miss, is my child burnt to death ? For God's 
sake tell me quick." 

" No," said Lily, " she isn't hurt ; they pulled the 
cradle out of the house before it fell in." 

" Thanks be to the Lord for that," cried the poor 
creature, as she slackened her pace; ''but whatever am 
I to do, for I haven't a penny left to bless myself with ? " 

" Two of your chairs are saved," called out Harry ; 
but she did not seem to hear. 

Several other people passed them asking the same 
questions. Then came a waggon full of men and boys^ 
whipping the poor horses along, who were all in a lather 
from the heat ; but they were almost too late to be of 
any great service, as in about two hours from the time 
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the fire was first seen the roofs bad ahnost all fiEdlen in. 
Happily, the little shop was saved. The children were 
met by Anne at the gate, who felt quite miserable at 
being left at home ; but she said '* she had walked back- 
wards and forwards, keeping an eye on the house. Bnt 
as to Master Gadsar, he wasn't a bit frightened, so I 
needn't have stayed for him, for he did nothing bat keep 
saying *' Me see fire." 

** Yon brave little boy,'* said Lily, kissing him. 

** Yes, I might just as well have gone, and taken him 
too," sighed Anne. 

At this instant a man came up with a couple of milk 
cans, having been sent by Mr. Osborne for beer ; and 
Harry, full of importance, ran towards the cellar to show 
him where to get it, as much delighted to help as he 
was to see into that mysterious place, which he had 
never done. 

*' Why, Master Harry, it's pitch dark," exclaimed the 
man. ** I have no mind to break my neck; hevn't you 
got such a thing as a little bit of candle ? " 

" Oh yes," said Harry, " in the pantry." And he 
ran and got a silver candlestick, and brought it. 

"Where's the tinder-box?" said the man. "That 
a'nt no use unless it's lighted." 

"Oh, no, I forgot," said Harry; and he ran into the 
kitchen, and came back screaming out, "There is a 
beautiful fire in the kitchen, and the kettle is all boiling 
over." 

" Don't you touch it, or you'll scald yourself," replied 
the man ; " I'll come. I should hope we sha'n't hurt 
this dainty candlestick ; that a'nt much fit for such work 
as we are about, is it, Master Harry ? You hev'n't got 
such a thing as a half-pint mug, have you ? " 
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*'0h, yes/' replied Harry; "I will get yon mine. 
"What do you want it for ? " 

" Just to wet my lips with a drop of beer ; that's partly 
what I am come for." 

Harry ran off, and met the man beaming with pleasure 
at the cellar door. 

" Look here; there's * Harry' written on it," said the 
owner, proudly. 

" Is there ? " replied the man. " I a'nt no scholar.'* 

Both descended into the depths below. The man 
emptied the cask into his two cans, but not until he had 
*' wetted his lips," as he called it, more times than Harry 
was accustomed to see ; whilst he amused himself with 
looking at the cobwebs and shining waUs of this damp 
cellar. 

" These two cans of beer won't go far. I should think 
there wouldn't be no harm to broach the other cask," 
said the man. 

" I should think not," said Harry. 

Whereupon ho pulled out the tap, and soon knocked 
it into another cask with a hammer which lay on a bench, 
whilst Harry held the candle ; and then upstairs they 
went. 

" You won't want to go down with me agin if I come 
back for more beer," he said, "for I know the way; 
only just leave the candlestick where I can find it." 

And off he went, and Harry ran up to the nursery to 
tell the mysteries of the cellar to Lily. 

" You don't mean to say. Master Harry, that you have 
taken your ma's best silver candlestick down there?" 
said Anne. 

" Yes," replied Harry, who looked alarmed. 

" You naughty boy ! " cried Anne. ^ 
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" There is a carriage driving up," said Lily ; " it is 
Mrs. Aastinstein's, bat I don't know who is in it." 

Anne tried to calm her rufi9ed face, and went down- 
stairs, returning directly, saying — 

" The lady says if you both like she will drive yon to 
see the fire ; she wants to speak to your papa." 

" Ob, wash my face quick," said Harry. 

" Do it yourself," replied Anne, " whilst I change 
Miss Lily's frock. Pull off that wet pinafore ; be quick." 

Lily and Harry in an incredibly short space of time 
descended the stairs, and jumped into the carriage with 
a lady whose name they did not know, but who had come 
several times before to call with Miss Austinstein. She 
was much surprised when she heard that they had 
already been to the fire, and still more so when they 
told her how they had assisted in saving the furniture. 
When they got there they saw Andrew on the top of one 
of the houses helping a man with a rope to fasten on 
one of the chimneys, which appeared to be in a dan- 
gerous condition, and their father below giving orders, 
who soon came and spoke to them, and was delighted to 
receive some money sent by Mrs. Austinstein for the 
poor sufferers. They waited until Andrew came down, 
and watched the pulling down of the chimney, which was 
cleverly managed by some men ; and without seeing 
their mother (whom Andrew said was sitting with a poor 
bedridden woman, who was frightened almost to death) 
the carriage drove back, depositing Lily and Harry in 
the cottage garden where they went before. Soon after 
Harry shouted out — 

*' Do look, Lily. I am sure that is Andrew upon one of 
those apple trees. Look, just where the smoke curls past." 

Lily looked carefully, and soon espied him herself, 
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exclaiming, " Why, he is gathering the apples and 
throwing them down. Just look how the boys are run- 
ning under the tree ! " 

Andrew told them afterwards that he was standing 
close by, watching the chimney falling, when some- 
thing fell on his shoulder, and on looking at it 
be saw it was a roasted apple. He said nothing, but 
climbed up the tree and ate one himself, and then threw 
down all the rest as fast as he could to the people 
beneath, who were only too thankful to Lave them, hot 
as they were. 

The children soon returned home, for they were 
Tery tired, and it was an hour and a half beyond their 
usual tea-time. Andrew did not return until his 
parents came home, and was so dreadfully tired that he 
threw himself down on the dining-room sofa, begging 
Lily to pull off his boots, which she did, and covered 
him over. He did not awake until ten o'clock, when his 
mother told him a bath was all ready in his room, and 
that she would take him up some tea and bread and 
butter as soon as he was in bed. However, when she 
got there he was already sound asleep ; and at eleven 
o'clock the next morning he remained in exactly the 
same position, until Anne awoke him and gave him a 
large cup of hot bread and milk, which he was very glad of. 

Lily and Harry, although they were so very tired, 
stayed up later than usual, and went with their father 
into the kitchen to see a lot of men and women who had 
come to have some bread and cheese — which they were 
most thankful for— with a little drop of beer each ; for 
the parsonage cellar, which was never overstocked, had 
almost come to an end, and there remained no other 
cask to broach. 

A 



CHAPTER XXni. 



UNWELCOME KEWS. 
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Fob some little time Andrew had observed that his 
parents seemed much depressed, and often left off theur 
conversation when he appeared ; and upon several occa- 
sions when gentlemen called, he remarked that his father 
said '' he was wanting to see them upon business." At 
length one day he told Andrew that *' he wanted to have a 
little chat with him when he came back from school." 

Andrew puzzled over this, and wondered what it could 
mean; in fact, he thought so much about it, that he 
told Lily he was afraid his master was not satisfied with 
his progress, and had been worrying his father about it. 

"lam sure it is not that," said Lily; "but what 
can it be ? for only a day or two ago he said he wished 
we were as good at our lessons as you were." 

On his return Andrew went to find his father, who 
was walking up and down the gravel path, looking at 
his roses just coming into bloom, whilst Mrs. Osborne 
was talking to some ladies in the house. 

" Come here, my boy," said he ; "I want to know how 
you have been getting on lately at school." 

"Pretty well, papa," he replied. "I am doing the 
second book of Euclid now, and Mr. Northcoat says I 
have got on capitally with my Latin and Greek lately ; 
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I am top in geography and history, but I can't help 
being that, for just now the boys don't work. I think, 
papa, it is really a great pity there is no one to work 
exactly with me ; it is rather dull doing things alone, 
and I am sure I should get on better if I had." 

*' I dare say you would," replied Mr. Osborne ; " and 
now that everything is settled I must tell you that I am 
going to take you away from this school." 

Andrew was too astonished to speak. His father con- 
tinued, *^ You are a sensible boy, or I should not enter 
so much into my affairs with you, but I am going to 
leave Bransworth." 

" Oh, papa! where are you going; are we to go too ? " 
exclaimed Andrew, for such an idea had never entered 
his mind before. 

" I will tell you presently," he replied. " I have 
made up my mind, for various reasons, to leave here. 
In the first place, Mr. Parish is now getting an old man, 
and humanly speaking he will not live many years, and 
perhaps I might not like to remain with the new vicar, 
or he care to have me. Moreover I have a small living 
in Norfolk, which if I retain I consider it my duty to go 
there, for the parish has been wofuUy neglected, and for 
fifty years or more there has never, I believe, been a 
resident clergyman — there being no house for him to 
live in has no doubt been the reason. Mr. Palt, whom 
you have often seen here, is my curate there, and 
lives in the next parish, which is about a mile and a 
half off. Lately a house has been built by a man at 
Shoreham upon speculation, and I find that I can hire 
it: it is very small but rather pretty, and as you boys 
ought to go to school we may be able to manage in it, 
and in time I sincerely hope that the lay rector will build 
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a hoase or increase the yalae of the living. Your poor 
mother and I have had sad worries and troables of late.'* 

*' I thought you had, papa, and so did Lily ;" and 
big tears rose in Andrew's large blue eyes, a thing very 
unusual to him. 

"Yes, we have indeed," added his father; "for we 
have been looking forward for years to a good living 
which had been promised me at the death of the present 
rector, who is a very great invalid ; but it has been the 
virill of God that he has outlived the patron, so all our 
hopes are blighted in that quarter, as a relation into 
whose hands it has fallen intends to give it to a nephew 
of his own. Besides this, we have had a money trouble, 
which it is quite unnecessary for me to enter into ; but 
I wish you perfectly to understand that you and your 
brothers will have to study hard, and try and save me all 
the expense you can, if you wish to get on in the world, 
as unless things turn out much better than they seem 
likely at present to do, I can only give you a good edu- 
cation, and then you must fight for yourselves." 

About an hour after the above conversation, when 
Andrew and Lily had talked it well over together, the 
former went into the study where his father was writing 
and said — " Papa, you know I have got sixty pounds in the 
bank and Lily has thirty pounds ; we should very much 
like to give it to you and mamma. Lily says she does 
not want hers at all, and I know I should be sure to 
spend mine directly if I had it, for I never can keep 
any money. And Harry has got eleven pounds ; so if he 
gave his too, would you be able to remain here ? " 

"No, my dear boy," replied Mr. Osborne; "besides 
I could not think of taking your money, or Lily's ; but 
it shows a good and generous disposition in you both to 
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offer it, and I am sure your mother will be very pleased 
to hear you have been so thoughtful." 

"I cannot, cannot believe it yet, that we are really 
going to leave this dear old place for ever," said poor 
Lily, as she looked out of the nursery window, " although 
those horrid old waggons are standing there ready to 
carry away the furniture. How can papa and mamma 
bear to go away ? And there you stand, Harry, swinging 
your shoes backwards and forwards, not caring a bit ; 
and I know the strap will break off in a minute." 

"No," said Harry, " there is a good bit left yet." 

Lily continued, " You don't care, and Andrew doesn't." 

"Yes, he does," said Harry, eagerly; "he said so 
last night, only he likes to go to a regular school." 

" Nobody cares," said Lily ; " so I wish they would 
all go, and leave me alone." 

" I do care," replied Harry, who was still swinging 
round his shoes, " but I think it will be rather fun to go to 
a new house, and a new garden, and new everything." 

" Yes," said Lily, " I know you do ; for you like nasty 
new toys, all smelling of paint and green wood, and look- 
ing smart and bright; the same as you used to like shining 
up your face with soap and water when we had been 
playing soap bubbles. I hate all new things. I like my 
eld toys that I have had ever since I was a little girl." 

" You are a little girl now," said Harry. 

"Yes," replied Lily. "I don't want to be a big 
girl; but I am taller than you are though, and I do 
love my old things. I know them, and they know me. 
And what a shame it is I mayn't take my dear old spoon 
with me; for even mamma says I am too old to use 
it any more, and I know my bread and milk will never 
taste half so well out of any other. What do I care 
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aboat being ladylike. I wish Aant Lizzy had not said 
what she did about it; however I suppose I shall have to 
give it up. I know what I will do, I will give it to Ellen 
for her little girl ; she will be sure to take care of it, for 
she remembers all about it, and was here when I broke 
it, and she said she thought it was a shame '* 

" Yes/' said Harry, interrupting her, " but you 
remember, Lily, afterwards she said she did not think 
it looked nice for a young lady to use such an old thing ; 
it was all very well for a poor child, but it looked as if 
you could not afford to have a better one." 

Lily heaved a deep sigh ; " Yes, I know she said so/* 

At that moment the strap of one of poor Harry's 
shoes, which he had been swinging more or less the 
whole time, suddenly gave way, and the shoe flew across 
the table, almost grazing Lily's cheek in its flight. 
*' Oh, Lily, I have broken the strap off; what shall I 
do ? I am sure Anne will never have time to mend it.'* 

Lily made no reply, except to put up her hand hastily 
to her face, for she was gazing for the last time at her 
pet spoon ; which I dare say you would like to have seen 
also, though it certainly was not anything very attractive 
— being a plated dessert spoon, with the handle broken 
in half, leaving only about two inches to take hold of, 
" Good-bye, you dear old spoon," said she ; ** I shall 
never, never see you again ; but I think Ellen will take 
care of you." And she wrapped it up in a small piece 
of paper, and tied it with a little bit of red string which 
was lying on the table. She then went to the little box 
where she kept all dear dolly's clothes, and its little 
treasures ; and taking everything out of it one by one, she 
went on talking to herself, for poor Harry was so disturbed 
at his broken strap, and the difficulty he found in trying 

tie it on, that he was in no mood for conversation. 
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*' There is poor dolly's necklace, and her bracelets/' 
continued Lily. '' I shall certainly take them, and all 
her best clothes, for perhaps I shall one day have another 
doll. Then there is her dinner service, and chest of 
drawers, and her cradle — that I shall certainly take; 
but I cannot think where we shall put them all when 
we get there, for mamma says we shall never have a 
regular nursery again as Caesar is more than three years 
old; so we shall have to manage without one. Oh dear! 
oh dear ! it's no use, I must cry," and Lily fairly broke 
down, and seated herself on the old nursery chair. 
Then suddenly recollecting herself, she got up and 
looked down at it through her tears, exclaiming, '' And 
80 you too are to be left behind, just because one of 
your poor legs is a little broken ; and mamma thinks 
you might let some one down. Well, let them go down 
in that nasty new house; they deserve anything. I 
really can't go. I shall stay here ; they won't want me 
there ; they only want new things, and I am old — so 
that is quite decided, as papa says. And then to have 
a new garden too, with no trees in it but a few damson- 
trees and one or two apple-trees ; and I know they will 
be all bad, for whoever heard of such a thing as a 
Beaconville white apple before, and that is said to be 
the best tree in the garden. I know what I should like 
to do ; and that is to stay here, and live in the fir-trees, 
like the squirrels. Harry, would not it be fun if we 
could make a great big nest, just large enough to hold 
US, on one of the largest branches, and you and I stay 
behind ? for Andrew will be gone to school, and we could 
live there, and run down when we wanted any food, and 
scamper into the town on all fours (for of course we must 
not walk like children), and buy some bread and butter, ^ 
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and lots of nuts ; for if we lire like the squirrels we must 
have DutSy and there is nothing I like so well." 

Hany's only reply was, " What is Gadsar to do ? '* 

** Oh ! poor little Cassar. I forgot him/' said Lily, 
with a sigh. '* Why he most go with papa and mamma 
till he gets older. Yon see, Harry» he will jast salt the 
place, because he is new ; I mean he is not so very old. 
And be always looks so neat and clean, and never has 
anything torn, like me ; and my hair is always getting 
untidy ; and Anne says my frocks never look like other 
girls. I catch them so on the brambles and hedges. I 
wish they would not tear so." 

"Look at my shoe," said Harry; "I don't think 
that would be fit for the other house." 

" No," said Lily, "I am sure it would not; besides 
you have dirtied your blouse so. No, we look quite 
different to Gsesar. Yes, he must go ; only one thing 
I don't know how it can be managed, as mamma said it 
would be nice for me to teach him to read entirely 
myself, and that I was to begin his letters and every- 
thing as soon as we got settled." 

Lily paused, and then went up to the window and 
looked out. 

" Harry, why don't you talk ? You won't say any 
thing this morning. You sit there dangling your legs 
and humming that horrid old tune. Do talk." 

" I don't know what to talk about," said Harry ; " but 
there is one thing I should like to do — to take my garden 
with me. Do you think we could ? for my roses are just 
coming into bloom, and the paths do look so nice ! " 

" Harry, how stupid you are ! " said Lily. But she 
suddenly paused, and then exclaimed — 

" Oh, Harry, what fun it would be ! I will run and 
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ask papa. Don't yon remember reading a long time ago 
abont some honses in some other country being dragged 
abont on wheels from place to place^ and people living 
in them all the time ? Supposing we could wheel this 
one, there would be no more trouble." 

" Would you take the dark room, too ? '* said Harry. 

" Oh, yes — all," replied Lily. 

** But I hope you won't do that, for I don't like those 
holes in the boards, as I can put my foot quite through 
them ; and when the house is being wheeled away they 
would get larger, and I might fall through and get left 
on the road." 

" You know," saidLily, "we never go in there without a 
candle ; so you need not put your foot in unless you liked." 

" No," he replied, " I know that ; but I always do put 
my foot near the holes, because I like to feel the wood 
all crumbling away, it feels so nice under my feet. It is 
just like egg-shells ; I always crumple them up with my 
fingers after I have eaten an egg; I like to hear the 
scrunching noise, and I shall always do it when I get to 
Shoreham, as Anne won't be there to scold me." 

" But mamma will be much more particular, as you 
know she is always telling you how to hold your knife 
and fork, as she says you do not hold them nicely, so I 
am sure she will not let you crumple up the egg-shells." 

At this moment the door opened, and Mr. Osborne 
appeared with a man to look at the furniture and see how 
many beds he should have to pack, when Harry cried 
out — " Papa, you won't want to pack anything up if you 
take the house on wheels, as Lily has thought of; and 
then you can send back for the stables, and the pig-stys, 
and everything." 

" I wish we could, my dear ; it would save a world of 
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trouble/' said Mr. Osborne, as he disappeared again and 
shut the door. 

After dinner Anne took the children to say " Good- 
bye " to some of the poor people— for they were to leave 
in a few days — and every one wanted just to have a word 
with them; and most of the people lamented their 
departure so much to Anne, that she said, '^ Though she 
was going to be married herself, she felt that bad at the 
thought of leaving her place, that she did not know what 
to do ; and she was so fond of the children, especially 
Master Csesar, who was the gainest child she had ever 
brought up, and never whinnocked and whined like most 
children." 

But it would be tedious were I to tell you all the 
different incidents which occurred the last week of the 
Osbornes' residence in their dear old home ; but one 
thing I must mention, which was, that Andrew obtained 
leave from the old clerk to take Harry and Lily with him 
under his protection to the top of the church steeple, 
that they might cut the shape of their feet on the leads. 
They ran up quite delighted, leaving Anne below, the 
old clerk bringing up the rear ; then he let them stay 
and look at the bells, and, moving one, showed them 
how the old tongue wagged, and said that " the sexton 
would be very soon coming to toll the great bell for a 
death, and that they should return there again if the 
noise would not frighten Master Harry and Miss Lily," 
which they hastened to assure him that it would not 
do. Then Andrew with his knife made an outline of 
their feet on the leads, marking their initials inside; 
afterwards they walked round the top of the steeple and 
watched for the sexton's arrival, and looked down upon 
the fields and cottages beneath them. 
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In a few minutes the bell began to toll, the vibration 
of which alarmed them very much; and Lily begged to 
go down, and clang to Andrew for support, and entreated 
the clerk to hold Harry's hand, who was even more 
frightened than she was. Harry had no idea of what it 
would be to be so near the great bell when it was tolling. 
They soon got down to the bell-loft again, as the solemn 
sound re-echoed around, and they saw the heavy tongue 
sway to and fro and then strike the side of the bell, 
which made them tremble all over. With a sigh of 
relief they alighted at the last step, even the cawing of 
the jackdaws and the sight of the nests which Andrew 
was so anxious they should see, failing to have the least 
interest to them. 

'* Who is the bell tolling for ? " said Andrew. 

*' For poor old Mr. Gambling," replied the sexton. 

**0h, really, is he dead?" said both Andrew and 
Lily in a breath. " I am so sorry. He only finished 
our little boat a few days ago, and he said then that he 
should not live long." 

'* I am so sorry ! " said Andrew. " I wonder if papa 
knows it." 

'*0h, yes, he does. Master Andrew, for he was praying 
with him till quite late last night, and did not leave him 
till he was almost gone ; and, poor old man, he told your 
papa when I was there, that he was glad he was going 
to die first before he left the place, for he should like to 
be buried by him ; and so they are going to hurry on the 
funeral for Wednesday." 

**0h, are they?" said Andrew. "I shall certainly 
go to the funeral ; but I do wish I had seen him again. 
But papa said I had better not go, as he could not talk 
much, and his cough was so dreadfully bad." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



FAREWELL TO BBANSWORTH. 



And now, for the last time, I hope yon will all come 
with me and have one more peep at Lily and her 
brothers before they get into the postchaise, which is 
waiting at the door to take them away for ever from 
the home where they had been so happy. All their 
friends have come to bid them adieu — ^the old, the 
young, the rich, the poor, the halt, and the blind ; for 
even poor old Johnny Blake has been led by his little 
grandchild to the parsonage, just to pay his last respects 
to the family, and to thank them for all their kindness 
to him ; and a handsome piece of plate has been given to 
Mr. Osborne by his faithful parishioners ; and now, at 
his particular request, they were going to drive quietly 
away without any further demonstration from the people. 
But by degrees there appeared at the gate one by one 
those who had just remembered some last word they wanted 
to say. There is the dear old clerk, the sexton, and 
Polly Hopkins, with silly Billy by her side; and at a 
little distance stands Miss Marson, the grateful school- 
mistress, who had seen better days, and who almost 
worshipped the pastor and his family, and who had 
come to beg, as a last request, to be allowed to have a 
copy of his farewell sermon, and who repeatedly de« 
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clared she could never "sit under" any other clergyman 
in their own church. 

In another group stands poor Ellen (with the new 

maid by her side), looking pale and sad, with her 

apron full of little odds and ends which had been 

given her, and Lily's spoon in her pocket, which she 

assured her was quite safe, as she had no holes in it. 

A little apart is Anne, holding Csesar by the hand for 

the last time, and sobbing as if her heart would break ; 

and Csesar pulling at her apron to know what makes 

her cry, and to ask if any one had hurt her, for he 

is so excited at the idea of going in the carriage, that 

he does not realize that he is not coming back again in 

an hour. And there comes Dick Howard, running as 

fast as he can, pulling on his coat as he nears the 

group, for he has just found out that the family were 

leaving earlier; and he pushes his way through the 

little crowd and goes up to Mrs. Osborne with his honest 

sun-brown face, and thanks her for all her kindness 

to himself and Anne ; and he tells her that he will make 

her a good husband, and that their banns are to be put 

up on the following Sunday ; and that he has made up 

his mind to go away far from the Shires, up North, 

where he had heard of some work and a nice little home. 

^*It is time for us to start," says Mrs. Osborne. *'Now, 

children, say good-bye, and jump into the carriage." 

" Good-bye, good-bye ! " is heard on all sides ; and 
Andrew hastily climbs up to the box, where he helps 
to pull up the new maid, who is shy, and nervous, and 
a little low at going away with strangers herself. And 
then Mrs. Osborne takes her seat with Caesar on her 
knees, and Lily and Harry jump in ; but had scarcely 
aeated themselves, when the former exclaimed, " Oh ! 
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mamma, please mamma, do wait a minute, I must 
have one more look at all the rooms ; do let me get 
out of the carriage." Without waiting for an answer, 
out she scrambled, with Harry after her ; but Andrew 
with his long legs had jumped from the wheel, and 
was half-way upstairs before they had reached the end 
of the passage. In and out of every room they ran, 
Harry bringing up the rear; even in the dreadful dark 
room with its crumbling floor, they gave a last look ; 
and then opened the nursery cupboard to have a peep 
at its emptiness; then down the dangerous winding 
stairs they ran into the dear old garden, to look at the 
peewit's grave and Dolly's bower, "When LUy and 
Harry began to run up every path in their little 
gardens for the last time, Andrew left them, being too 
old for such an amusement. Moreover, he wanted 
once again to seat himself on his well-beloved fir-tree, 
which the children seeing scrambled up after him ; but 
they had not an instant to sit down, for their father 
called to them ** to come at once." And for the second 
time they took their seats, whilst the people who were 
watching them cried out, " God bless your little hearts," 
and pressed round the carriage for one more farewell. 
They were made to start by the postillion giving a 
little touch to the horses with his spurs, and a little 
crack with his whip ; they then started off, the children, 
waving their hands till they were out of sight. But 
before they arrived at the toll-gate Mrs. Osborne espied 
poor old Dame Gathercole toiling along the footpath 
across a field, frantically waving her hands to the 
postillion to stop, which Andrew seeing, begged him to 
do ; and panting from the exertion, the poor old woman 
came up, holding in her hands a curious old plate of 




"And they drove off, leaving thfl poor old Woman gaiing after them, 
till she could see them no longer." 
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treacle colour^ streaked with green as Harry described 
it^ and which she had frequently told the children had 
been in her family for more than a hundred years. 
As soon as she could speak, she said, '* There, ma'am^ 
that was lucky that my old man was a standin' leanin' 
on the gate afore his usual time, or I should never 
have seen you again ; for I was told that you wasn't a 
startin' till four o'clock in the afternoon. But my old 
man h^ calls out to me, and he says, ' Madge, as sure 
as I am born, there is the ''Bed Lion's" post shay a 
standin' agin the parsonage gate, and off you goes; ' and 
I whipped up this here plate which laid ready, and I 
runned across the field, and just catched you ; for I had 
a mind to give it to Miss Lily as a little remembrance 
of poor old Madge when she is dead and gone." 

Lily reached out her hand and took the plate with 
gratitude and pleasure, and thanked her over and over 
again, and told her that she would never part with it 
as long as she lived. Nor did she. 

The postcbaise was once more set in motion, and 
they drove off, leaving the poor old woman gazing 
after them till she could see them no longer. 

Dame Gathercole and her husband were sopn gathered 
to their fathers, and there now remains of all those 
who stopped to speak to her at the road side, but Lily^ 
CsBsar, and the *' treacle plate." And the latter now 
occupies a prominent position in a handsome cabinet sur- 
rounded by many others ; but the one which is dearest 
to Lily's heart is the last gift of Dame Gathercole. 

Lily and her brothers entered into their new home 
on the 28th day of July, 1838, amid the clashing of 
the village bells, and rejoicing of the people, for it was 
the coronation day of Queen Victoria. 



CONCLUSION. 

Before we entirely take leave of our young friends I 
think my readers may like to know what eventually 
became of the Osborne family, and bow they liked the 
new house to which they so reluctantly went. 

They soon discovered that there was happiness to 
be found away from Bransworth ; but the remembrance 
of their early life was indelibly impressed on their 
memories, especially on that of Andrew and Lily. 
Csesar was too young when he left to be able to recall 
anything in after years but his departure, and Harry not 
quite all the stories which I have told you. 

The inhabitants of Shoreham were delighted to wel- 
come a resident clergyman and his family, and every 
one, from the squire to the poorest people, seemed to 
yie with each other to show how much they appreciated 
their arrival ; and the farmers one and all sent offers of 
their waggons and teams and men to make the changing 
of residence from one county to another as little trouble 
as possible. And soon Lily and her brothers knew 
most of the people, and found new amusements and 
made new friends ; and then one by one her brothers 
went to school, and Lily and her parents were left 
^lone. 

A few years afterwards a carriage was seen standing 
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At the garden gate at Shoreham, and a tall, fair girl of 
seyenteen years of age made her appearance, wrapped 
up for a long journey on a cold December day, followed 
by a middle-aged, handsome man, who said, " Now, my 
dear, say gcod-bye quickly, for I am afraid, as we have 
such a long drive, we may be late for the train." 

" Good-bye, papa ; good-bye, mamma," said Lily, 
embracing her parents over and over again; **I will 
write to you to-night when I arrive in London, and 
again directly I get to Bath. Please, papa, don't forget 
to feed the chicken and pigeons. I have shut Jack up 
in my room ; don't let him out for half an hour, for 
fear he should follow me. Good-bye ; I hope you won't 
miss me very much." 

Lonely and sad, Mr. and Mrs. Osborne returned to 
the house as soon as Lily's waving hand was out of sight. 

Her uncle looked at her for a moment, and then said, 
smiling, '^ Oh ! is this the way young ladies in England 
give their orders to their fathers, and seem to expect 
them to be obeyed ?" 

** Yes," said Lily, ** it is quite the fashion — at least, 
it is at Shoreham." 

"And really, my dear," he continued, *'you do seem 
to have a very good opinion of your worth. Do you 
flatter yourself that your parents will really miss you ?'* 

**0h, yes, I know they will," cried Lily, eagerly; 
" for they have never been alone since Andrew was 
bom — I mean without one of us being at home — until 
to-day." 

At that instant something dark flew past the open 
window, and, wheeling round, lighted upon it. 

"Oh, dear! what shall I do?" exclaimed Lily. 
*' There is Jack." 
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" Car-0-line ! Car-o-line!" the bird called out in a 
shrill Toice. 

" You naughty bird ! how did you escape from my 
room ? " said poor Lily. ** I cannot take you with me. 
I told you so." 

" Drive him away," said her uncle. 

But the more Lily tried to get rid of him the tighter 
he clung to her arm. Then to her great joy she espied 
a little girl walking along the footpath, and, calling out 
of the window, she stopped the coachman, and giving 
Jack into the outstretched hands of the child, told her 
to hold it tight, and to ask her mother to shut it up 
until they had been gone at least half an hour. The 
poor bird went away screeching out, " Car-o-line !" 

'' What a troublesome bird that is/' said her uncle. 
^' I cannot think how your parents let you keep such a 
thief; nothing is safe. And who taught him to call 
you Caroline?" 

" I did," replied Lily ; " for, you know, I have two 
names, and he could not possibly pronounce Lily." 

" Eeally ! " replied her uncle. " I know nothing of 
ornithology, but I dare say you are well up in it. I 
conclude you study it for the sake of Jack's education." 

** Of course I do," said Lily, laughing. 

" Yes," he replied ; " and I dare say you do not find 
it half so difiScult as an old bachelor uncle does to 
understand young ladies' whims and amusements." 

And thus they chatted on. And Lily told him how 
she was longing to see her uncle. Colonel Harper, whom 
she had never seen since she was a little girl. And 
then they talked over her cousins, Willie and Emma, 
and wondered how she would like the former. Of 
course nobody could be half as nice as Emma was. 
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Twice a week regularly did her parents get letters 
from Lily; for how mnch she had to tell about her 
music and dancing lessons, and the lovely wax flowers 
she was making, and how her uncle Harper used to 
laugh oyer the stories of her brothers and pets ! Then 
one day, having heard from her home that her cousin 
Willie was to spend Christmas with them, she wrote 
and ordered two of her finest and fattest fowls to be 
killed in honour of his arrival, and then he would see 
for himself what splendid ones they were. 

Instead of receiving a reply full of gratitude from her 
mother, what was Lily's astonishment at the letter 
being answered by her cousin, thanking her for her 
kind thought of him, but adding, ** that before her 
royal permission had arrived the chickens had been 
killed and eaten." 

''Is anything the matter?" asked her uncle, as he 
glanced over the paper he was reading by the fire, being 
so struck with Lily's fallen countenance. 

" No, thank you," stammered Lily. *' But I did not 
think they would have killed the chickens before I had 
written to tell them to do so." 

" And did they do it ?" said her uncle, rising. 

" Yes ; do read this letter." 

Colonel Harper read the first part aloud, and then 
exclaimed, "No wonder you are annoyed, Lily, for it 
is the most disgraceful thing I ever knew ; and were I 
you I would not overlook it." 

Lily was just pondering in her mind the best thing 
to do, when she looked up again, and said, '' What a 
shame it is ; how everybody laughs at me." 

One lovely evening in the following September a 
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gronp of anxioas monmers were assembled round the 
bed of a dying man, whose only sign of life for many 
boors bad been his short and heavy breathing. 

When the soand of the church bells wafted through 
the balmy air, warning the gleaners that it was time for 
ihem to return to their homes — according to the custom 
of the village — suddenly, with one supreme eflFort, the 
sick man tried to rise, exclaiming, as he opened for the 
last time his dying eyes, ''Lily, Lily, fetch me my 
gown and cap, for the bells are ringing, and I shall be 
late for church." 

His head sank back upon the pillow, and soon his 
spirit had fled ''to that bourne whence no traveller 
returns." 

A few days later, a gentleman driving a restive horse 
had great difficulty in making it stand still whilst a 
very long funeral procession passed through the gate 
leading up to the pretty little church standing on the 
top of the hill, which seemed as if it were keeping watch 
over the inhabitants of the village beneath. 

The chief mourners were a boy of twelve years old, 
and two tall young men of six feet high. Following 
were the relatives, clergymen, and gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood; the farmers, and every parishioner who, if 
they could not afford to buy any signs of mourning, 
had been able to borrow or beg something to show their 
respect for him whom they were following to his last 
resting-place. 

**Whos8 funeral is this?" said the gentleman, of aman 
who was lagging a little behind. " It is Mr. Osborne's, 
sir," said he, looking up surprised, and brushing away a 
tear with the back of his hand as he added : '' didn't you 
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know, sir, he was dead ? Poor gentleman, he met with 
an accident nigh four months ago, and he was never 
well after ; that's a sad thing for us, for we aint likely 
to get the like of him again in a hurry. Them's his 
three sons, as is following behind the cofSn." 

I must not distress my readers by telling them all 
the sad scenes of sickness and sorrow which Lily and 
her brothers (especially the former) were called upon to 
go through, nor can I tell you their many mercies and 
blessings ; but sufSce it to say that poor Mrs. Osborne 
only survived her husband about three years — grieving 
for his loss, and a neglected cold, told upon her consti- 
tution, never very robust ; and when her spirit passed 
away, with it went one of the most unselfish and self« 
denying mothers that ever lived. 

Andrew distinguished himself by rising to the top of 
one of the largest public schools in England, and after- 
wards went to Cambridge, where he gained a scholarship 
and took both classical and mathematical honours. He 
soon afterwards fell into delicate health, and gave up all 
idea of entering into holy orders, and eventually went 
abroad for his health, where with his sanguine and easy 
temperament he seemed always happy with his books as 
his chief companions. He had many real and true friends; 
and at Versailles, gently and surely as the brook flows 
on till it reaches its goal, so did Andrew's life glide 
gently down the stream, till it reached at length that 
haven for which, with a truly penitent heart, he had 
waited patiently so long. 

ifi 3fC ^ if* 'n jk 

Harry, the merry, the light-hearted Harry, left school 
at his father's death, and had private tuition at home, 
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where he did all he could to alleviate his mother's trials; 
and he and Lily became more inseparable friends than 
ever. Bat at length his long-looked-for commission 
arrived^ and he went oat to join his regiment in India. 
At the age of twenty-three he wrote to Lily, and sur- 
prised her by saying she was not to make herself any 
more anxious about him, as he had persuaded a most 
charming young girl to link her fate with his (how 
young I will not tell you), and that she was everything 
that even Lily could wish for him ; and that her father, 
who commanded a regiment at that station, had given 
his consent and been most generous to his daughter, 
80 there was nothing to stop their union. 

Some time after Harry brought his " charming young 
wife " to England, and then he and Lily spent many 
and many happy hours together in talking over bygone 
days. 

Some few years later a letter was given into Lily's hands 
which bore an Indian postmark, and with a trembling and 
forboding heart she broke the seal, when — 

** One sentence told her in a breath, 
Her brother's illness and his death." 

And Harry lies in the cemetery at Eoorkee, in the North- 
west Provinces of India. He died (in the discharge of 
his duty, during a terrible time of cholera) beloved and 
regretted by all who knew him. His late brother- 
officers and friends placed a handsome tombstone over 
his remains, and erected a drinking fountain to his 
memory, and a native school in which he was much 
interested is still called by his name. 

After the death of her mother poor Lily was for a 
time quite broken down, but a dear friend persuaded her 
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uncle Barke to allow her to go to her home for a time, 
where under the loving care of herself and husband she 
regained her fornaer health, and went back to her uncle, 
in whose house her mother had died. Her uncle, who 
was devoted to her, did all that he could by lavishing 
his money upon her, and in trying to " understand young 
ladies," as he used laughingly to say ; but he was very 
strict in some things, and when her cousins used to ask 
her how she was getting on, Lily would reply, with the 
town mouse — 

** Oh I give me again my hollow tree, 
A crust of bread and liberty.'* 

I am sorry to have to tell you one more sad thing 
which Lily was called upon to bear. Her uncle had 
been unwell for a few days, and one evening Lily had 
just left his room thinking he was much better, and as 
she was placing the candlestick on the slab in the hall 
her name was shouted from above. In an instant she 
was at her uncle's bedside again ; he was just conscious 
enough to utter her name and to put out his hand, which 
in agony she grasped, and remained thus, till the doctor 
ran up the stairs and told her she must leave the room, 
for all was over. And in the lovely Lansdown cemetery 
at Bath, having done all he could for his sister*s 
children, brother and sister rest side by side. 

Lily was not left alone in the world, although her 
guardian was dead and her brothers all away ; for just 
before her uncle's death he had consented to her en- 
gagement with one who was in every way worthy of her 
choice, and who had loved her from boyhood ; and now 
there was nothing to stop their union, and Lily went to 
the altar with no fears for her future happiness, as. 
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ftdded to her own conviction, Andrew had expressed the 
same opinioo — and was not Andrew always right ! 

And now we come to the last scene in this little boob, 
and indeed it is a Tery happy one. A gay string of 
caniagea is standing at Colonel Harper's door ; surely 
it mnst be a wedding I Yes, it is. And come with 
me, and we will eee the procession go np the crowded 
charch and take their places in the cbanceL At length 
comes the bride, npon whom of conrso all eyes are tnrned 
as she is led np to the altar by a tall, fair boy, followed 
by a be^y of lorely bridesmaidH. 




It is, as you must haTe gnessed, Lily Osborne who is 
married to-day, and you can imagine what her delight 
must have been when C^sar arrived from sea just in 
time to take the place of her absent elder brother and her 
nncle Harper, who was too ill to be present on the happy 
occasion. Lily and her husband went to the South of 
France for their honeymoon, where Andrew receired 
them with open arms. 

And Lily's home is now in an old Elizabethan Hall, 
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where she and her husband and children love to welcome 

CsBsar, the beloved bachelor nncle, who loads his 

nephews and nieces with presents, and makes himself 

doubly welcome by the yams which he spins for their 
amusement. 

" But tho' she made her bosom Mends, 
And loved and linked her heart with others, 
None could with her spirit blend 
As hers was blended with her brothers." 



THE END* 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



In Time of War. a Tale of Paris Life during the 

Siege and Rule of the Commune. By James F. Cobb 
F.R.G.S. Fully illustrated. Cloth, price y, 6d, 



New and cheaper edition, cloth, price y, 6d. 

Talks about Plants ; or, Early Lessons in Botany. 

By Mrs. Lankester. With six coloured plates, and numerous 
wood engravings. 

Wee Babies, with Original Designs in Colour. By 
Miss Ida Waugh, and Verses by Miss Amy Blanchard. 
Illustrated paper boards, price 5^. 

*^ The freshness and vigour of wide success among the juvenile 
* Wee Babies ' ought to Tvin for it a and matronly pt$blic.**'As:KDE.UY, 



Fly Away Fairies and Baby Blossoms. 

By L. Clarkson. Illustrated, paper boards, 6s. 



This 'elegant fuari* zwiume, by 
Miss Clarkson^ author of ^^ Indian 
SummeTt*' ** exquisitely ^nted in 



colours. The drawing of Fairits 
and Flowers are fully tn keeping with 
this great Artists reputation. 



Our Little Ones. Containing over 400 Pictures. 

Price $s. Handsomely bound in illuminated cover, paper 
boards ; or cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 



The Babies' Museum ; or, Rhymes, Jingles, and 

Ditties for the Nursery. Newly arranged by Uncle Charlie. 
In handsome illuminated paper cover, u., or boards, is, 6d, 



Short Stories for Children about Animals. 

In Words of One Syllabi^. Illuatrated by Harrison Weir. 
Handsomely bound in illuminated cover, and full of pictures. 
Price IJ. 
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Fairy Gifts ; or, a Wallet of Wonders. By Kathleen 

Knox, author of " Father Time's Story Book." Illustrations 
by Katb Greenaway. Boards, price ix. 

Fairy Land ; or, Recreation for the Rising Genera- 
tion. By the late Thomas and Jane Hood, their Son and 
Daughter, &c. Illustrations by T. Hood, jnn. Boards, is. 

St. Aubyn's Laddie. By E. C. Phillips, Author 

of ** Bunchy," &c Illustrated by J. J. Jellicxje. Price 2x. 6d. 

Dolly, Dear ! By Mary E. Gellie (M. E. B.), 

author of **Clement*s Trial," &c Illustrated. Price 2x. 6ci. 

The Adventures of the Pig Family. Oblong 

quarto, with i6 full-page Illustrations. Boards, price 2s. 6d, 

/ . ^fp^fable and well-behaved Fa$mly 

of Pigs, A n amusing book for littic 
folks. 



An Account in Verse^ illusirated 
in black and wkite, of some sad 
Mi^ortunes that befeU a highly 



Golden Curl, and other Fairy Tales. By F. A. E. A. 

Illustrated, Imperial i6mo. Cloth, price y, 6d, 
A uries of short Stories for children about Fairies, Children^ andAnimais. 

The Looking Glass for the Mind : an Intellec- 
tual Mirror ; being an el^^ant collection of the most delightful 
Stories and interesting Tales, chiefly translated from that 
much admired work ** L'Ami des Enfants." A Reprint of the 
Edition of 1792 ; printed with the actual wood-blocks of the 
illustrations drawn and engraved for it by Bewick, with a 
preface bv Charles Welsh. Crown 8vo, in antique style, 
price Is. 6d, A few copies will be printed on large hand-made 
paper, the cuts printed on China paper and mounted in the 
text, price 15^. 

The Belton Scholarship. Being a Chapter from 

the History of George Denton*s Life. By Bernard Held- 
MANN. 8 full-page illustrations. Cloth, price $s. 

Won from the Waves ; or, the Story of Maiden 

May. By the late W. H. G. Kingston. With 16 full-page 
illustrations, Imperial i6mo, gilt edges, price 6s. 

This is one o^ the most powerful of I years ago when he was at his best. It 
Mr. Kingston s stories ^ written many \ has never before appeared in bookfome. 
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THE BOTS' OWN FAVOURITE LIBRARY* 

Under this Title we have issued in one uniform series, a number 
of the best known and most popular books for boys, written by 
their favourite authors, such as W. H. G. Kingston, G. A. Hentj, 
Rev. H. C. Adams, £. Marryat Norris, W. H. Dalton, A. Elwes, 
and others. The books are well printed in crown octavo 
size» on good paper, and strongly and elegantly bound. They are 
published at y. 6d, per volume, and are the cheapest and 
best library for boys' reading. Each volume contains from 350 
to 500 pages of solid reading, and are all well illustrated. 
They do, by the purity and healthiness of their tone, commmd 
themselves to parents, guardians, schoolmasters, and all who have 
the charge of youth, while to the boys themselves they are the 
best attractive investment for their pocket-money that has been 
put before them. The following volumes have already appeared: — 

Mark Seaworth. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Hurricane Hurry. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Salt Water. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Out on the Pampas. By G. A. Henty. 

Peter the Whaler. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Early Start in Life. By E. Marryat Norris. 

Fred Markham in Russia. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

College Days at Oxford. By Rev. H. C. Adams. 

The Young Francs-Tireurs. By G. A. Henty. 

The Three Midshipmen. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Our Soldiers. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Three Commanders. By W. H, G. Kingston. 

The Three Lieutenants. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Our Sailors. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief. ByW. H.G.Kingston. 

John Deane. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Three Admirals. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Travel, War, and Shipwreck. 
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THB aiBLS' OWN FAVOUBITE LIBBABY. 

Encoorafred by the success which has attended the publication of 
the Boys' Own Favourite Library, Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran have published a number of books, in one uniform series, 
for Girls and Young Women, written by well-known and popular 
authors. They are well printed in similar style to The Boys' Own 
Favourite Library, in crown octavo size, on good paper, and 
strongly and elegantly bound. They are publish^ at 3^. 6«/. per 
volume, and are the best and cheapest Library for girls* reading. 
Each volume contains from 300 to 400 pages of solid reading, 
and are all illustrated. Thoroughly pure and healthy in tone, they 
are such as parents and others may safely put into the huids of 
English maidens, while to the girls themselves they prove an attrac- 
tive investment for their pocket-money. The following volumes 
have already appeared : — 

Michaelmas Daisy. By Sarah Doudney. 

The New Girl. By Mrs. Gellie. 

The Oak Staircase. By M. & C. Lee. 

For a Dream's Sake. By Mrs. A. H. Martin. 

My Mother s Diamonds. By Maria J. Greer. 

My Sister's Keeper. By Laura M. Lane. 

" Bonnie Lesley." By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

Left Alone. By Francis Carr, Author of " Tried 
by Fire," &c 

Stephen the Schoolmaster. By Mrs. Gellie. 

(M.E.B.) 
Very Genteel. By the Author of "Mrs. Jemingham's 

Journal." 

Gladys the Reaper. By Anne Beale. 

Isabel's Difficulties. 

Shiloh. 

H olden with the Cords. 



NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



The Children's Daily Help for the Christian 

Year. Taken from the Psalms and Lessons. Selected by 
£. G. Price is, 6d,, or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s, 

Also kept in various leather bindings. 



«( 



Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth** — Eccl. xii. x. 



Every mother will find this little 
book a real help for her children. The 
simple text and easy verse for the day^ 



commencing at Advent Sunday,^ in 
large prints cttnnotfail to make it an 
attractive children s book. 



Talks about Science. By the Late Thomas Dun- 
man, formerly Lecturer on Physiology at the Birkbeek Institu- 
tion, and the Working Men's College. With a Biographical 
Sketch, by Charles Welsh. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Price 3^. 6d. 



** Will prove serviceable to those 
whot not carifu^ to force their way 
into the temple of science^ are yet 
anxious to get an occasional glimpse 



into its vestUule.** — ^ATHBNiGUAC 

" We give the * 7V»«** a hearty wel- 
come and a strong recommendation,** 
—School Guardian. 



A 
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Ten ShilUnga and Sixpence each, cloth elegant. 

Child Lift in Japaa and Japanese Child Storiei. By M. CHAPLiir 
Atxtoh. With SoTon fall-page Illastrationa, drawn and 
engrayed by Japanese artists, and many smaller ones. Quarto, 
Cloth elegant. 

Seven Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant. 

The Looking-Olass for the Hind. Cuts by Bewick. 

Our Sketoking Toor. By Two of the Artists. 

The Tonng Bngleri : A Tale of. the Peninsular War. By O. A. 
Hentt. With Eight full-page pictures and numerous plans of 
Battles. 

The Men of the Baokwoods ; or, Stories and Sketches of the Indians 
and the Indian Fighters. By A. H. Hops, author of '^Heroes 
of Young America/' Ac. Thirty-three Illustrations. 

Six Shillings each, cloth elegant, with TllustraUons. 

Flyaway Fairiei and Baby Bloiioms. Printed in colours from 

designs. By L. Clarkson. 
Oardon, The : coloured illustrations. 

New and Cheaper Edition, 

Oolden Threadi from an Ancient Loom; Das Nibebtngenlied 
adapted to the use of Young Readers. By Ltdia. Hands. 
Dedicated by permission to Thomas Cablyle. With Fourteen 
Wood Engravings by J. Schnorb, of Garolsfeld. Royal 4to. 

Belle's Pink Boots. By Joanna H. Matthews. Sixteen coloured 
illustrations. Gilt edges. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Hurricane Hurry: The Adyentubes of a 
Naval Officek Afloat and on Shore. 

„ The Missing Ship, or Notes from the Loo of the 
** Ouzel Galley.** 

The Three Admirals, and the Adventures of their 
YouNO Followers. 

The Three Commanders, or Acthve Service Afloat 
IN Modern Days. 

The Three lieutenants, or Naval Life in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

The Three Midshipmen. 

True Blue ; or, The Life and Adventores of a British 
Seaman of the Old School. 



»» 
If 
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Six ShiUings each — continued, 

Kingston*! (W. H. 0.)^^ Weatherlielm; or, the Yabn of i^ Old 
Sailor about his Eablt Life 4nd Adyentubbs. 



»» 



Won from tlie Waves; or, the Stort of Maiden 
May. By the late W. H.G. Kingston. With Sixteen 
full-page Illustrations. 

All these have gilt edges. 

lee Maiden and other Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
39 Illustrations by Zwecker. 4to, Gilt edges, 

Jonmej to tlie Centre of the Earth. Authorized Translation. 
From the French of Jules Verne. With 53 Illustrations. 

Seven Stories abont Old Folks and Young Ones. By A. R. Hops. 

(Not illustrated.) 

The Bird and Insects' Post Office. By Robert Bloomfield. 

With Thirty-five Illustrations. Crown 4to. (Or paper boards, 
chrome sides, 3s. 6d.) 

Little Loving Heart's Poem Book. By M. K Tufpeb. 40 

Illustrations. 

Little Maids. Rhymes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. Hemp. 
Quarto, gilt edges. 

Orandpapa*s Verses and Pictures ; or, Natural History in Play. 
By T. P. M. With 28 Illustrations by R. H. Moore. Price 
6s, 6d. 



Five ShilUngaeach, cloth elegant; or Five ShiUings and 
Sixpence, gilt edges. Illustrated hy eminent Artists, 

Belton Scholarship, The. Being a Chapter from the History of 
George Denton's Life. By Bernard Heldmann. 

Gentleman Cadet (The) : His Career and Adventures at the Rotal 
AcADEicr, Woolwioh. By Lieut.-Colonbl Drayson. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or The Adventures of Three Bots m 
South Africa. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Holly Berries. By Amt E. Blanohard. Coloured Illustrations 
by Ida Waugh. 

In Times of Peril. A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By G. A. 
Hbntt. 

Kingston's (W. H. 0.) Bival Crusoes (The). (Or beveUed hoards, 
gilt edges, 6«.) 
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Five Shillings each — continued, 

PatnJUi, or Spanish Stobies, Lbokndakt and TiuDmosrAL. 
By the Author of *' Household Stories." 

Wm BaUet. Printed in Colours from Designs by Ida Wauoh. 
Verses by Amr E. Blamcuard. 

Who did iti or, Holmwood Pbiobt. A Tale of School Life. 
By the Rev. H. G. Adams. 

AN UNIFORM SERIES OP FIVE SHILIiING VOLS. 

Square Crown Svo, gilt edges, 

Iba Bay of Wonders: A Medlet of Sense and Nonsense. By 
M. SuLUTAN. 80 Illustrations by W. G. Bbownb. 

Sarty the Wanderer; or, CoNDuor is Fate. A Tale by Fasleigh 
Owen. 28 Illustrations by John Psoctob. 

A Wayside Posy. Gathebed fob Gibls. By F. Lablaghs. 
16 Illustrations by A. H. Collins. 



Price Five Shillings each, cloth elegant, Illustrated, 

Xlwes' (A.) Luke Ashleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

Extraordinary Nursery Rhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Payourite Picture Book (The) and Nursery Companion. Com- 
piled anew by Uncle Chablie. With 450 Illustrations by 
Absolon, Anklay, Bennett, Bbowne (Phiz), Sm John Gilbebt, 
T. Landseeb, Leech, Pbout, Habbison Weib, and others. 
Medium 4to, cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, 10«. 6d) 

♦^* This may also be had in Two Vols., cloth, price 3*., or coloured 
Illustrations, bs. ; also in Four parts, in paper boards, fancy 
wrapper, price Is. each, or coloured Illustrations, 2s. each. 

Little Gipsy (The). By Elib Sauvagb. Translated by Anna 
Blackwell. Profusely Illustrated by Ebnest Fbolich. Small 
4to (or, extra cloth, giU edges, 6».) 

Norstone; or, Rifts in the Clouds. By M. E. Hattebslet. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Bbodebip. Music 
by Thomas Mubbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap 4to. 

Our Little Ones. Paper boards 5^., or cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 
Dbafeb. With 48 Engravings. 

Trimmer's History of the Bobins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 Illus- 
trations by Habbison Weib. Small 4to, gilt edges. 
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Fovrr SMllings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, toiik 
Illustrations ; or with gilt edges, 5s. 

«< Bnttoxif .*' Thb Tbials and. Tsaysls of a Young GENTUBKAir. 
By A800TT R. Hope. 

Canmir, the Little Exile. By Gabolinb Pkaohet. 

Comertown Chronicles. New Legends of Old Lobb wbittbn 
FOB THE Young. By Kathleen Knox. 

7aYDiirite Fablei in Proie and Verse. With 24 beautiful IUu»- 
trations from Drawings by Habbison Weir. Small 4to. 

Fiery Cross (The), ob the vow of Montbose. By BabbabaHutton. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The) : A Stoby of the Gbeat Taeping 
Rebellion. By Samuel Mobsman. 

Xodem British Plutarch (The), or Lives of Men Distinguishbd 
in the becent histoby of oub Countby fob theib Talents, 
Vibtues, and Achievements. By W. 0. Taylob, LL.D. 

Boyal Umbrella (The). By Majob A. F. P. Habooubt, Author of 
"The Shakespeare Argosy/* Ac, &c. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations by Linley Samboubne. 

Silyer Linings: or, Light and Shade. By Mrs. R. M. Bbay. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. By W. Westall. 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bewsheb. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings and Siocpence, Super Boyal 

16mo, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By C. C. Hopley. 

Broderip (Mrs.) Crosspateh, the Crieket, and the Counterpane. 

„ Tales of the Toys. Told by Themselves. 

„ Tiny Tadpole, and otheb Tales. 
Cousin Trix, and hbb Welcome Tales. By Geobgiana Cbaek. 
Cosmorama : the Mannebs and Customs of all Nations of thb 

W(»EtLD DESCBIBED. By J. ASPIN. 

Xohoes of an Old Bell. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthell. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or Shobt Nabbatives of Remabkablb 
Women. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Stobies fbom the Realms of Fancy. 
By th« Hon. Augusta Bethbll. 
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Three ShiUings and Sixpence each — continuetL 

Vlotnai aad JetMun. By H. Wothsm. 

Otx4«m (The), or Fbrdkrick's Monthly Instbuotioh for thb 

BfANAOKKBIfT AMD FOBlCJLnON OF A FlOWEB OaBDXN. With 

nioBtrations by Sowerbt. 

flaoeo the Dwarf; or Thb Towbb on thb Mountain, and other 

Tales. By Ladt Lushinoton. 
UghtMme and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Blnetrated 

with Twenty-four Engrayings, by C. H. Bennett. 

Vvnery Tiniee, or Stobibb aboiit the LnrLE Ones. By an Old 

NCBSB. 

Paep at the Piziet (A), or Lbqends or the West. By Mrs. Beat. 

Serea Birthdayi (The), or The Childben of Fobtitne. By 

Kathleen Knox 
Starlight Stories, told to Bbioht Etes and Listening Eabs. 

By FANNT TiAWf.ACHE. 

Stories of Edward and his Little Friends. 

TUes of Magic and Meaning. Written and Illnstrated by Alfbed 
Obowquill. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain, cloth elegant, ivith 
Illustrations by eminent Artists, or with gilt edges^ price 4^. 

Bonnie Lesley. By Mrs. H. Mabtin. 

Brookdale, a Story. By Miss Ghambeslin. 

Cast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. Herbebt Mabtin. 

Castles and their Heroes. By Babbaba Hutton. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Heaping. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellib). Third Thousand. 

College Days at Oxford. By the Rev. C. H. Adams. 

Early Start in Life. By E. Marrtat Nobris. 

For a Dream's Sake. By Mrs. A. H. Martin. 

Gladys the Beaper. By Anne Bealb. 

Golden Curl, and other Fairy Tales. By F. A. E. A. 

Great and Small : Scenes in the Life of Childben. Translated 
from the French by Miss Habbibt Poole. 61 Blastrations. 

Heroes of History and Legend. Translated from the German of 

A. W. Grube. By J. L. Shadwell. 
In Time of War : A Tale of Paris Life during the Siege and the 

Rule of the Commune. By James F. Cobb, F.R.G.S. Fully 

Illustrated. 
Joachim's Spectacles : A Legend of Flobenthal. By M. ft C. Lee. 
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Thrte ShiUinga and Sixpence ecich— -continued, 

Xiagtton's (W. H. 0.) Fred MarUuun in Bulla, or, Thb Bot 

Trayjellebs in the Land of thb Gzab. 
„ Xanoo the Pemyian Chief. 
,t Mark Beaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ooean. 
f, Our Soldiers, or Anecdotes of the Oampaions and 

Gallant Deeds of the British Abmt dubino the 

Reion of Hsb Majestt Queen Yiotobia. With 

Frontispiece. 
,, Our Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Enoaoehents and 

Gallant Deeds of the British Natt. With 

Frontispiece. 
„ Peter Uie Whaler; ms Earlt Life and Adventures 

in the Arctic Regions. 
, , Salt Water, or Neil D'Argt*s Sea Life and Adventures. 

Left Alone. By Francis Carr. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Hahits and Instinots of Animals. 

ff Anecdotes of the Hahits and Instincts of Birds, Beptiles, 
and Fishes. 

„ Adventores in Australia, or The Wanderings of Oaptain 
Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 

„ The African Wanderers, or Carlos and Antonio. 

Little May's Friends, or Gountrt Pets and Pastimes. By 
Annie Whittem. 

Michaelmas Daisy. By Sarah Doudnet. Illustrated. 
Millicent and Her Cousins. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthell. 
Mudge and Her Ghicks : A Story of Children's Home Doings. By 
a Brother and Sister. 

My Mother's Diamonds. By Maria J. Greer. 

My Sister's Keeper. By L. M. Lane. 

Few Girl (The), or The Rivals ; a Tale of School Life. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). 

Kimpo's Trouhlea By Olive Thorns Miller, Author of ''Little 
Folks in Feather and Fur." 

Vorth Pole (The) ; and How Charlie Wilson Discovered it. By 
the Author of '< Realms of the Ice King," &c. 

Our Old Uncle's Home; and what the Bots did there. By 
Mother Caret. 

Out en the Pampas. By G. A. Hbntt. 

Oak Staircase. By M. and C. Lssi 

Bosamond Fane, or The Prisoners of St. James. By M. and C. 
Lee. 

Stephen the Schoolmaster. By Mrs. Gellie (M. E. B.). 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Tal«at in Tfttton, or Som Yigebsitudeb nr thb Lm oir ajs 
Ehgluh Bot. Bj Hops Wratthb. 

TaUqi about Plants, or Eablt Lessons in Botany. By Mrs. 
Lakkksteb. With Six Coloured Plates, and ntunerouB Wood 
Engrayings. 

The Trinmplis of Stoam, or Stobibs from thb Liybs of Watt, 
Abxwbioht, and Stefhbnson. 

Vary OontaoL By the Author of ^ Mrs. Jemingham's Journal.* 

The Whispan of a Shall, or Stories of thb Sea. By Frakobb 
Fbbbunq Brodeeip. 

Tonng Franos-Tirann (The). By G. A. Hentt. 



Three ShiUinge and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, IllustratecL 

Barriaa and Bloisoms : A Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Westwood. 

Bibla ninstratlons, or A Description of Mannbbb and Custohs 
feouijar to thb East. By the Key. B. H. Draper. Beyised 
by Dr. Kirro. 

Tha Bird and Insects' Post Office. By Robert BLOOicFiELDy Author 
of "Rural Tales," etc. Dlustrated with Thirty-flye Wood 
Engrayings. Grown 4to, paper boards, with Chrome side (or 
cloth elegant, 6«.). 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a debobiptiok of thb 
Ancient Customs, Spobts, and Pastimes of the English. 

Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 
being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 
Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Family Bibla Kewly Opened (The); ynra Uncle Gkx)DwiN*8 
Account of rr. By Jeffbeys Taylob. Fcap. 8yo, 

Olimpsai of Katnre, and Objects of Intebest descbibed DUBiNa 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Robins (The). By Mrs. Tbimmeb. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rey. Chables Swete, M.A. 

Stistorical Acting Charades, or Amusements fob Winteb EysNiNoa.. 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog," etc. Fcap. 8yo. 

Infant Amnsements, or How to make a Nubsebt Happt. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 
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Three ShiUinge and Sixpence each — continued. 

Little Margaret*! Side to the lele of Wight ; or, Thb Wonderful 
RooKiNQ HoBSB. By Mrs. Fbbdbbiok Bbown. With Eight 
Illustrations in chromO'lithography, by Hblen S. Tatham. 
Crown 4to. Oloth. 

The Mine, or Subtbbranban Wondebs. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Eniomas, Chabadbs, Re- 
buses, Double AND Tbeplb Aobostios, Anaobams, Loooobifhb, 
Metaobams, Ybbbal Puzzles, Conundbums, etc. Fcap. Svo. 

Sunbeam : A Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pibtzkeb. 

Talks about Science. By T. Dunman. 

Taking Tales. Edited by the late W. H. G. Kingston. In Plain 
Language and Large Type. New Edition. Two vols. 

May also be had in 4 vols. Is. 6</. each ; and 12 parts, 6dL and 4d each. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : A Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambb 
Qbeenwood. With Illustrations by Ebnbst Gbiset. Small 4to. 

Familiar Katural History. By Mrs. R. Lee. With 42 niustra^ 
tions by Habbison Weib. 

♦^* Also in Two Vols., entitled ** British Animals and Birds," 
« Foreign Animals and Birds. ** Is, each, plain ; 2s, 6cL coloured. 



Three Shillings, or gilt edges, Three and Sixpence, 

The Favourite Picture Book and Kursery Companion. Compiled 
anew by Unole Chablie. With 450 Illustrations by eminent 
artists. In Two Vols., Cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, 
price hs,), 

Maj also be had in the following styles. One Vol., Cloth, 5«., 
or coloured Illustrations, gilt, 10s, 6d. Four Parts, paper coyers. 
Is, each, or coloured Illustrations, 2«. each. 

Fruiti of Enterprise, exhibited in the Tbayels of Belzoni in 
EoTPT and Nubia. With Six Engravings by Bibket Fostsb. 
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Tiffo Shillings and Shpmes plain^ Super Royal 16mOy 
ehfh eUgantf wUh TllustraHons hy Harrison Weir 

and others. 

%l% ^"V^n^f a&d thair BoeUl Powen. By Hart Tubksb-Andrbwsi. 

Surly Dawn (The), or Stobibs to thinx about. 

Fumy Tablet for Little FoUa. 

Fob BBd Earnest, or Rhtmbs with Rbaboh. By D'Abot. W. 
Thompsoit. lUaBtrated by 0. H. Bemnbtt. Imperial 16mo. 

C^ertj and Kay. Eighth Thousand. 

By the tame Author. 
Chrannj's Story Bex. With 20 Engravings. 

Children of the Pan onage. | The Vow Baby. 



Jack Froit and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. 

Xadelon. By Esthbb Cabb. 

Veptnne: or Thb Atttobiogbapht of a Newfoundland Doa. 

Vorris (Emilia Marbtat). A Week by Themielvei 

By the same Author. 

Geoffiry'i Ghreat Fault. I What became of Tommy. 

Snowed Up. 



Odd Storiei about Animals : told in Short and Easy Words. 

Scripture Histories for little Children. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Qilbert. 

Contents : — The History of Joseph— History of Moses— History 
of our Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately 6d. each, plain ; Is. coloured. 

Secret of Wrezford (The), or Stella Desmond's Sbobet. By 
EsTHEB Cabb. 
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Two ShiUinga and Sixpence each — continued. 

Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. Seventh Thonsand. 

Talking Bird (The), or Thb Little Girl who knew what was 
GOING TO HAPPEN. Bj M. and E. Kibby. 

Ten of Them, or The Ohildrbn of Danehubst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Bbat. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Boaders in Tiny Words. 

Tittle Tattle ; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
<* Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 

Trottie's Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. 

Tnppy, or The Autobiogbapht of a Donkbt. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Boy's Tboubles. By Maby Albebt. 



Two ShilUr^s and Sixpence each, Illustrated, 

Adyentares of Xwei, the Chinese Girl. By M. E. B. (Mrs. Gbllie). 

Adventures of the Pig Family, The. 16 page Illustrations, oblong 
4to, boards. 

Bey*B Own Toy Maker (The) : A Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landblls. 200 
Illustrations. Enlarged and revised edition. 

The Cruise of Ulysses and His Men; or, Tales and Adventures 
from the Odyssey, for Boys and Girls. By G. M. Bell. With 
Seiren Illustrations by P. Pbiolo. Fcap. 8vo. 

GirPs Own Toy Maker (The), and Book of Reobeation. By E. 
and A. LAin>ELL8. With 200 Illustrations. 

GN)edy Two Shoes. A Reprint of the Original Edition, with 
Litroduction by Ohas. Welsh. 

The GhiestB of Flowers : A Botanical Sketch. By Mrs. Meetkebkb. 
With Prefatory Letter by Dr. Theodobb Kebneb. Cloth, 
small 4to. 

The Guests at Home. A Sequel to the above. By the same 
AuTHOB. Small 4to. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. 16PageIliQS. (4«. ^eokitredfgiUedgei.) 




JsSk 



Two ShiOingi and SitpBice eacA — continued. 
UttU f ilsrin (The). RsTiMd und lUustnted b; nni-KN Pajxat. 
Modal Taehti, and Model Tacht Sailliig: How to Build, Ria 

iHD S*II. i SELF-iCnSG MUDBL YiOKT. Bj JiB. E, WaLTOH, 

T.M.T.C. Fc«p. 4to, with G8 Woodonta. 
Spring Tima; or, Words ia Season. A Book far Girls. Bj 

SiDtciT Col 

THE - BUNOHY " SERIES OF HAU-OROWN BOOKS. 

Clolh degontj/Hlly lUiatrated. 

Afrioan PoU: or, Cdaib about ohe Ajmiii- Fbiekds hi NiTAt. 

With a Sk-Btcu of Kaffib Lote. Bj F. Cubtor Parkt, 

F SCAB«BB0OK Fajul Bj HiaH E. 0- 

BiTan and Eatia. By Anvettg Lvsteb. Dluetmtcd by Habst 

FuBNisa. 
A Oiirliig TojsgB Mroii the Atlantic, by Tiro AmaricuiB, the 

BrutUeru Andhiwe, in a Email Boat, tha Naaliias. The Log 

of the Toyage by Captain Williau A. Amdrbwb, with Intro. 

duotion and Notoa bj Dr. llACiuUY, Editor of tho Sojs' Ovm 

Papo: 
Dolly, Bear; By Mary E. Geuje pi. E. B,). 
Ever? Inch a King, or The Stokv of Kei and ma Fbibndb. By 

Mra. J. WoRmrsaTON Boas. 
" Those irnlneky Twins ! " By A. Ltstkb, 
A Bern of an Aunt. By Mrs. Qellie (M. E. B.). 
Hilda and Her Boll. By E. C. PRn.i.ira. 
ThB Honaa on the Bridge, and otber Taloa. By C. E, BowBH, 

Author of " Among the Brigands," &a. 
Kitty and Eo : or, Thb Smby of a Veei Littls Oibl axd Bot. 

By A. T. With Frontispiece. 
Oa the Lead! : or, Wuat tub Planets Saw. By Mis. A, A. 

Stkasok Bctson. 
St. Aubyn'a Laddie. By E. G. PaitLii'S. 
Two Hoae Trees; Tho Adyoctares of Twin Sisters. By Mra. 

MmrnB Douglas. 
Ways and Trioke of Animals, wrm Stobies about Ackt Mabt'b 

Pem. By Mabt Hoofbs. 
Wt Fonr. By Mra. R. M. Bbat. 
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COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Two Shillings and Sixpence each, Coloured Plates, 

fancy boards. 

KngHih Stniwelpeter (The): or Prbttt Stobibs and Funkt 
PiOTUBBS FOB LiTTLB CHILDREN. After tho celebrated German 
Work, Dr. Hbinbigh Hoffmann. Twenty-sixth Editien. 
Twenty-four pages of Illustrations (or monnted on linen, 5«). 

FunmyPieture Book (The); or 25 Funnt Ltttlb Lessons. A 
£ee Translation from tiiie German of <<Dbb Kleins A3.0. 

SOHUTZ." 

Loyet of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and much, 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

Speotropia, or Subpbisino Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and ©£ any colour. By J. H. Brown. 

Upside Down : A Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. MoConnell, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or wUh 
coloured plates, gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, for Her Littlb Bots and Girls. 
Mamma's Bible Stories (A Seqnel to). 

Silver Swan (The) ; A Fairy Tale. By Madame db Chatblain. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Grandfathsb 
Gret. 



Two Shillings each. 

How to Make Dolls* Fnmiture and to Furnish a Doll's House. 

With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

ninstrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landblls. 

Only a Cat's Tftle. By M. E. B. (Mrs. Gbuje). 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character, From Nature and 
Reoolleotion. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 
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UNIFORM m SIZE AND STTLE. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant^ 

Jully Illustrated. 

1/B Abi^o; or, Ths PncB Forest nr ihs Alps. Bj GBSALDim 
K Jkwsbubt. 5th Thousand. 

Annt Annette's Stories to Ada. By AmiETTB A. Salaxan. 

Brayo Velly; or, Weak Hands and a Willing Hbabt. By 
HJB.B. (Mrs. Oblub). 5th Thousand. 

Featherland; or, How the Bibds Lived at Greenlawn. By 
G. M. Fbnn. 4th Thousand. 

Enmbla LifB : A Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author 
<'GertyandMay,"4;o. 

Kingston's (W. E. 6.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 
THB Royal Geobob. 

Lee' dCrs. B.) Playing at Settlers ; or, The Faooot House. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 

of Animals. 

Little Lisette, the Obfhan of Alsace. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 

Live Toys ; or, Anecdotes of our Foub-Leooed and other Pets. 
By Emma Daybnport. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stories for my Liitlk Friends. By Emilia 
Marryat. 

Three Wishes (The). By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie}. 



Price One Shilling and Sixpmce each. 

Babies' Xusenm, The. By Unclb Charlie. Paper boards. 

Every-Day Things, or Useful Knowledge respecting the pbin- 
oiFAL Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Substances in 
COMMON Use. 

Taking Tales. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. In Plam Language 
and large Type. Four vols. 

May also be had in Two vols., 3«. 6rf. each ; and in 12 parts, 
paper covers, price Ad, each; or cloth limp, 6<f, each. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 



\ 
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THE CHERRY SERIES OF EIGHTEENPENNY 
BOOKS for Presents and Prizes for Boys and Girls. 

They an all iUustraitd and atiractioefy bound in clotht frinitd in gold and 

silver. 

Adventures in Fanti-land. By Mrs. R. Lee. 

Always Happy ; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister. 

A Child's Influence. By Lisa Lockyer. 

Battle and Victory; or The Painter's Career. By C. E. 

BOWEN. 

Constance and Nellie. By Emma Davenport. 

Comer Cottage, and its Inmates. By Frances Osborne. 

Distant Homes; or, The Graham Family in New 
Zealand. By Mrs. J. E. Aylmer. 

Father Time's Story Book. By Kathleen Knox. 

From Peasant to Prince. By Mrs. Pietzker. 

Good in Everything; or, The Early Days of Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair. By B. F. Browne. 

Happy Holidays. By Emma Davenport. 

Happy Home. By Lady Lushington. 

The Heroic Wife. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Helen in Switzerland. By Lady Lushington. 

Holidays Abroad ; or, Right at Last By Emma Davenport. 

Lucy's Campaign. By M. & C. Lee. 

Lost in the Jungle. By Augusta Marryat. 

Louisa Broadhurst. By A. Milner. 

My Grandmother's Budget. By Mrs. Broderip. 

Our Birthdays, and how to Improve them. By Emma 
Davenport. 

Our Home in the Marshland. Bv E. L. F. 
Pictures of Girl Life. By C. A. Howell. 
School Days in Paris. By M. S. Le Jeune. 
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THE HAWTHORN SERIES OF SHILLING 
BOOKS for Presenu and Prizes for Boys and Girls. 

Thtii atttli iUuilralid an<iminulhnl,hBi'Hdiidulk.prinUdmttldai-d 

Adrift on the Sea. By e. M. norkis. 
Alice and Beatrice. By Gnandhamha. 

Among the Brigands. By C. E. Bowen. " 
The Children's Picnic By E. Marrvat Norris. 
Cbiistian Elliott ; or, Mrs. Danger's Prize. By L. N. Comyn. 
Claudine ; or, Humility the Basis of all the Virtues. By 

[he Author of " Williain Tell,'' i*:*:. 
Cat and Dog ; er Puss and tLc Captain. 
Children of the Parsonage. 
The Discontented Children. By M. & E, Kirby. 
FickleFlora and her Seaside Friends. ByEuuxDAVENPOKT. 
Grandmamma's Relics. By C, E. Bowen. 
Harry at School. A Story for Boys. By E. Marrvat Norris 
The Hero of Brittany ; or. The Story of Bertrand du 

Guesclin. 
Hofer, the Tyrolese. Ey the Author of " Wiliiam Tell." 
Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. 
Holidays among the Mountains. ByM. Betham Edwards. 
Johnny Miller. By Feli-y Weiss. 
Julia Maitland. By M. & E, Kirby, 
Our White Violet. 

Paul Howard's Captivity. By E. makryat Norris. 
The Stolen Cherries ; or, Tell the Truth at Once. 
Sunny Days. 

Wrecked, not Lost. By the Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 
William Tell, the Patriot of Switzerland. By Flobiak. 
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THE FAVOUEITE LIBEAEY. 

New Editions of the YoluzneB in this Series are being issned, and 
other Yolumes by Popular Authors will be added. 

Chth elegant^ with coloured frontispiece and title-page, 

One Shilling each. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Bt Labt Stoddabt. 

2. Mrs. Leioester's Sohool. Bt Ohablbs and Mart Laieb. 

3. The History of the Bobins. Bt Mrs. Trdocer. 

4. Memoir of Bob, the Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. Bt Ladt Stoddart. 

7. Never Wrong ; or, the Tonng Bisputant ; & It was only in Tnn. 

8. The Life and Ferambolations of a Monse. 

9. The Son of a Oenins. Bt Mrs. Hofland. 

10. The Baughter of a Oenins. Bt Mrs. Hofland. 

11. Ellen, the Teacher. Bt Mrs. Hofland. 

12. Theodore; or The Cmsaders. Bt Mrs. Hofland. 

13. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of '* Alwats Happt." 

14. Harry's Holiday. Bt Jefferts Tatlor. 

15. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 



Price One Shilling each. 

The Picturesque Primer. Paper Boards. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. Paper Boards. 

Easy Beading for Little Beaders. Paper Boards. 

The Nursery Companion. Paper Boards. 

These Four Volumes contain about 450 pictures. Each one beina 
complete in itself, and bound in an attractive paper cover^ in hoards 
(also with coloured Illustrations, 2s,), or in Two Vols,, cloth, 3«., or 
coloured Illustrations, 5s. * 

The Four Volumes bound together form the " Favourite Picture Book," 
bound in doth, price 5s,, or coloured Illustrations, gilt ^es, 10«. 6dL 

Australian Babes in the Wood (The) : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Toung. Price Is, boards. Is. 6d cloth, gilt edges. 

Babies' Museum (The) : or Rhtmes, Jingles, and Ditties for 
THE NuRSBRT. By Unclb Gharlie. FuUy Illustrated, 
paper cover, Is. ; paper boards, Is. 6fl?. 

Cowslip (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is, plain; Is. 6d. coloured, 

Daisy (The). Fully Illustrated cloth. Is. plain ; Is. 6d, coloured, 

Bame Partlett's Farm. An Account of the Riches she obtained 
BT Indubtbt, &o, Ooloured IllustrationB, sewed. 

Fairy Oifts: or a Wallet op Wonders. By Kathleen Knox. 
Illustrated by Kate Grebnawat. Boards, Is. 
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Om ShiSiKg tach — contimitd. 
TalXJ lAld: OB RECBEikTIOH ruR TKB RlUMQ Genekatiok. Bj- 

tha lata Thomas akD Jane UooD, rtc^ Ac. lUuBtrated bf 

Ton Hood, Jim. Bourda, Ii. 
Famal* CliriitiBB Nuoh, and toeib Tbachiros. A Gift Book for 

Girls. B; Maht E. BaoKTiKLD. Cloth, gilt edges. 
Soldta Vordi for Ohildnit, vbom ma Book or Lite. In Bnglidi, 

Freaoh, uid German. A sat oE Illiimiiiated Curds in Paobet. 
Or bound in cloth interlOBvod, piioe 2i. Gd. gilt odges. 
ClHflM for ths Xillion. Ad epiiome of the worka o{ the priacipol 

Gresk and Latin Authors. By IL GkBi. (Or bound in cloth, 

price 2s.) 
Short Btariag for Children abnot Aninnls. Illuatrated by Haesibon 

Soodj Two BhDM : or TnB Histort or Ltttle Makgeky Mean- 
well IN RiiYHB. Fullj niuHtrated, cloth. 

Huid Shadows, to be thronn upon the Wall, yorel and amusing 
Bgiirea formod bj' the hand. B; HeNet Bubsill. ^'sw and 
cheaper Edition. TwelTth Tbousand. Two Soriss in one. 
(Or coloured BiustnLtiona, Is. iiii.) 

Hln* LiT« of a. Cat (The) : a Talo of Wonder. Written and Illn«. 
tnit«d by 0, H. Benkbtt. 24 Coloured Engravings, aewed. 

Peter Piper. PaAcncAL Pkisoiflkb or Plaih abd Pkefect Pso- 
KUNCUTios. Colourod Illustrutiona, sowod. 

Plaiting Piowre*. A Notei, Pastqie bt whioh Children can 

Soriee in Fane; Coloured Wrappers. Oblong jto. 
Firal Scria — Javonile PartT— Zoolufncal O&rdena— The QleiultE. 
Srcoad Sana.— Birds' Pic-mo— Cala' Concert— Throe Bears. 
TlirdfieriM.— Blind Man's Bufi—ChiWrsn in tlio Wood— Snow Msn. 
Four Ik *eriM— OnindfaOier'a Binhdai— Gymnasium—riayroDni. 
Primrose Filgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M, Bsxaui 

EuwAHDS. Dlnstrated by MacquoId. Sowed. 
Hhymei and Pictures aboui Bbbad, Tea, Suoab, Cotton, Coalb, 

ABB Gold. By William Newkan. Seventy-two Blustrations, 

Price Is. plain ; 2s. (id eolourod. 
•,• Each Subject may bo had separately. Gd, plain; Ii. coloarod. 
Short and Simpl* Prayers, with Eynmi fOr the Dsa of 

Children. By the Author of " Mamma's Bible StorioB," Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth. 
Short Stories for Children about Aoimali. In Words of Cue 

Bjllttble. KuUy Illustrated by HAORiao.f Wbir. IlluBtratod 

paper boards, price la. 
Stage in the Drawing Boom (The) ; or, The Theatre at Home. 

Practical Hints on Amateur Acting for Amateur Actors. Bj- 

Henry J. Dak IS. 
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One l^iUing each — continued, 

Whittington and hii Cat Oolonred niustrationB, sewed. 

Toung Yooalift (The). A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with 
an Accompuiiment for the Pianoforte. By Mrs. Mounsbt 
Babtholombw. New and Cheaper Edition. (Or bound in 
clotii, price 2«.) 

DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
M<ninted an cloth with coloured plates, One Shilling each, 
1. Cook Robin. | 8. Daub Tbot and hbb Cax. 

2. COUBTSHIP OF JbNNT WbBN. I 4, HOUSB THAT JaGK BdILT. 

Puss IN Boots. 



1/- 



Price Si3q>ence each^ Plain ; One Shilling, coloured. 

ILLUSTBATBD BT HABBI80N WBIB AND JOHN GILBBBT. 



!• Britiah Anfaialfc Ist Series. 

S. Britith Anfaialfc and Series. 
8. British Birds. 

4. Forsifa Animals. Ist Series. 

5. Foreifa Anfaials. 2nd Series. 

6. Fore&a Birds. 

7. The Farm sad its Soenes. 



8. The divertias History ef Joha 

Gilpia. 

9. The Pesoool^s Home sad Batter- 

fly's Ball. 

10. History of Joseph. 

11. Historv of Kotos. 

12. Life of onr Savioar 



18. Hiraoles of Christ. 



His Haae was Hero. Price 1«., sewed. 

By the same Author. 

How Z beeaiae a Goyemess. 8rd Edit. 

Ss. doth ; 28. 6d. gilt edges. 
Hy Pretty Pass. With Frontispiece. 

Price 6d. 

The Hare that Fooad his Way Hoaie 



The Grateftil Sparrow : aTmeStory. 

Fifth Editioa. Price 6d. 
The Adveatarea of 

Price 8d. 

Price 6d. 



a Buttivfly 



WOEKS FOE DISTEIBUnON. 



A Wemaa's Seoret [or, How to makx 
HoMB Happt. Thirty-third Thoa- 
saad. 18mo, price ed. 

By the same Author, uniform in sin 
and pnoe. 



's Woric; or, How sna can 
HxLP TBI Sick. 19th Thousand. 
A Chapter <tf Aeoideats; or, Ths 
MoTHxa's AsstsTAMT IN Casxs 
OP BuKNS, Scalds, Cuts, ftc. 
Ninth Thousand. 



Pay to-day, nnut to^aenww; il- 
lustratmg the Erils of the Tally 
System. Seventh Thousand. 

Horsery Work ; or, Hamk ah BAXxa's 
FiBST Placx. Fifth Thousand; 

The Cook and the Bootor ; or, Orxaf 

BXCIPXS AMD USKPUL RXMXDIES. 

Selected from the first three books. 

Price 2d. 
HoBie BiiBoalties. A Few Words on 

the Servant Qoestion. id. 
Family Prmra for Cottage 



6d. 




FICrUBES ASD BSASIKa FOE LTTIIE FOLK. 

A Strits of Ttcelve tltganl little volumts in Cloth t 

mlh Picture on front, price Gd. each. The 12 vols. 
m a Sox, price 6». Every page is Itluelraled. 




TliBf are Mpeeiilly suited for School PrizsB Bod Bewida. 



L Papa'a Prettf Gift Hank. 

2. Jtamma'B Pretty Gift Book. 

3. Neddy's Piotnie Story Book. 

4. Btories for Play Time. 

6. The Christmas Oift Book. 

6. The Pme Fictaie Book. 

7. Little Tommy's Story Book. 

8. Bright Piotnre Pages. 

9. Hy Little Boy's Story Book. 
10- What Santa Clang gave me. 

11. Tiny Stories for Tin; Boys. 

12. Little Boy Blae's Piotnre Book. 
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OUR GIRLS* LITTLE LIBRARY. 

PICTURES AND READING FOR LITTLE FOLK. 

A Series of Twelve elegant little volumes in cloth, with 
Picture on front, price Qd, each. The 12 vols, in 
BaXj price 6«, Every page is Illustrated. 



They are especially suited for School Prizes and Rewards. 



1. Hellia's Piotnra Stories. 

2. Steriei and Fiotnres for little Tronblesome. 

3. Little Trotabont*8 Picture Stories. 

4. Birdie*! Scrap Book. 

5. Stories for Little Curly Locks. 

6. Bright Pictures for Sognish Eyes. 

7. Daisy's Picture Album 

8. Wee-Wee Stories for Wee-Wee Girls. 

9. May's Little Story Book. 

10. Gipsy's Favourite Companion. 

11. Hy Own Story Book. 

12. Pretty Pet's Gift Book. 



THE 

"STANDARD AUTHORS" READERS, 

ARRANGED AND ANNOTATED BY 

THE EDITOR OF "POETRY FOR THE YOUNG/ 



LIST OF THE BOOKS IN THE SERIES. 

Primer, Part L, 16 pa^, 18 LetsonB, H BliutratiaDS, paper ... Id. 

11 It H., 48 II 43 ,1 81 ff „ ... ScL 

,1 II n A| being the first 32 pa^ of Primer H „ ... 2d. 

luOuit Reader, 64 pages, 55 LessonSi 32 IlliistntionSi dotb ... 4d. 

II „ (abridged) being the 1st 48 pgs. of Infant Reader, oL 8d. 

,1 „ (enlarged) „ Infant Reader increased by 

16 pages, cloth 5d. 

Standard I. Reader, 96 pages, 51 Lessons, 29 Ulnstrations ... 6d. 

... 9d. 

... 1/- 

... 1/3 

... 1/9 

.. 2/- 
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n. 




144 „ 


61 


11 


34 


» 


It 


IIL 




192 „ 


62 


11 


25 


11 


t1 


IV. 




288 „ 


74 


11 


26 


11 


91 


V. 




820 „ 


86 


11 


22 


11 


>» 


VL 




884 „ 


92 


11 


25 


11 


11 


vn. 


nearly ready. 
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